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Allied Chemical’s “fumeless” fuel keeps inside air outside-fresh 


Industry is rapidly switching to LP-gas as the motor fuel 
for forklift trucks. Reason: It burns cleanly and complete- 
ly—saves on costs. Watch a conventionally powered fork- 
lift working inside a warehouse or factory. Its fuel pollutes 


the air with deadly carbon monoxide that can 
often hold up a job. O Allied Chemical’s got a 
solution—liquefied petroleum gas. LP-gas is all 
fuel. Burns so completely, there’s no carbon, no 
sludge in the engine. No harmful exhausts. O 
That’s why it’s so economical to use. Reduces 


BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 


operating and maintenance costs, cuts down overhauls — 
often results in as much as 50% savings! And that’s why 
industry is making LP-gas its number-one choice in motor 
fuels. O LP-gas—long a source of heat, refrigeration, and 


light—is a product of Allied’s Union Texas Petro- 
leum. Other Allied divisions produce more than 
3,000 basic chemicals geared to all industry’s 
needs. Your needs, perhaps. Tell us your prob- 
lems. We may help you find answers. Write: 
Allied Chemical Corp., 61 B’way, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: BARRETT - FIBERS - GENERAL CHEMICAL + INTERNATIONAL + NATIONAL ANILINE + NITROGEN + PLASTICS » SEMET-SOLVAY 
SOLVAY PROCESS + UNION TEXAS PETROLEUM + IN CANADA: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 





Oasis 


serves piping hot 


NEW OASIS ON-A-WALL 





Smart idea—this new OASIS Hot ’N Cold Water Cooler 
that mounts flush to the wall and up off the floor. All 
plumbing concealed. Trim, slim, modern lines. Bright 
carefree stainless steel top. A bubbler that levels with 
you...no surprising spurt. 

But the smartest idea is yours when you get any style 
OASIS Hot ’N Cold Water Cooler, On-A-Wall or free 
standing. OASIS puts coffee-break refreshment where 
the work is. Hot drinks. Cold drinks. Soup. Water. 
Instant pleasure for your people. No travel time. No 
wait time. No wasted time. Smart way to get your idea 
off the ground and on a wall is to use the coupon. 


EBCO Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd. 
Dept. A-32, Columbus, Ohio 43213 


Please send me a certificate for free instant beverage assort- 
ment and booklet, ‘‘OASIS Makes Water A Business Asset.’ 





Name Title 


Company 


Address 





City 





...and icy cold water 


Water Coolers Sold or rented everywhere. Products of EBCO See the Yellow Pages. Also: OASIS Humidifiers and Dehumidifiers, 


TIME is published weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, III., and at additional mailing offices. 
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PY Photofinish camera snaps hurdlers in practice. IBM computers help bring you Olympic results faster. 


Speed! 


Seconds aftereach dash,leap and splash, 
IBM computers help you get Olympic scores 











‘TOKYO—1964. It’s the biggest, busiest, most 
‘complicated Olympic competition in history. 
There are nearly 7000 athletes from 98 dif- 
erent nations. They are competing in 4000 
different contests, supervised by some 5000 
judges and officials. 
_ As many as 25 different competitions will 
be taking place at the same time—at sites as 














_ How in the world can anyone keep up 
with them all? It’s being done at electronic 


E dach second, this computer network flashes 

lews as it is happening to reporters at 32 
Olympic sites. In minutes, the official scores 
are on worldwide news networks. 


“Stored in these computers are rosters of 





every event and every athlete, along with an 
encyclopedia of Olympic sports information. 

The capacity and speed of computers en- 
able them to carry on hundreds of different 
tasks at the same time. They enable you to 
keep up with yacht races at Enoshima, 37 
miles south of Tokyo, and equestrian matches 
94 miles north. 

Judging is simplified with computers. In 
gymnastic and diving competitions, com- 
puters record the points each judge awards, 
then calculate all the final scores in seconds. 

As the Olympic games end, the computers 
will have completed a full statistical record 
of all events—in three languages. In previous 
Olympics, this same job took months. 

Computers don’t think, but they speedily 
correlate thousands of facts to bring you the 
fastest, smoothest Olympic scoring in history. 
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Gentlemen, be suited in the Classic Manner 
(and outercoated and sport coated and slacked) 


That richly conservative look of affluence and in- 
fluence can be yours in a complete ‘Botany’ 500 
wardrobe tailored with the dedicated Daroff Personal 
Touch, a passion for perfection in tailoring, fashion 
and quality. The ‘Botany’ 500 Classic Compatible 
outercoat is made to order to fit the ‘Botany’ 500 suit. 
The ‘Botany’ 500 Classic 
sport coat and slacks have 
the same status look that 


To send for your free booklet, “The Personal Touch’ 


‘BOTANY’ 500° 


TAILORED BY DAROFF 


suits your discriminating taste, wardrobe-wise, for 
comfort and appearance. You'll find the complete 
‘Botany’ 500 wardrobe in Natural Gentleman, 
Classic and Forward Fashion models at a store 
near you (name on request). Suits from $75.00 to 
$100.00, Outercoats from $69.95 to $129.50, Sport 
Coats from $39.95 to $75.00, 
Slacks from $17.95 to $22.95. 
Sanitized® for Hygienic Freshness. 


and name of your nearby dealer, write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 


2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa, (A subsidiary of Botany Industries.) Prices slightly higher in the West. 


THE TOTAL WARDROBE WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
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~~ ~How to make any executive feel like the Chairman of the Board 





Whatever the gift-giving occasion, 
you couldn’t pick a more appropri- 
ate present for a man on the way up. 

-A Sheaffer Desk Set is a compli- 
ment to his good taste. ..a combina- 
tion of your choice of richly styled 


bases and of famous Sheaffer fountain pens with 
cartridge-filling action, superbly crafted with 14-K 


SHEAFFER 


your assurance of the best ™ 





(Desk set by Sheaffer) 





gold points, kept writing-moist in 
exclusive airtight sockets. 

When he actually becomes Chair- 
man of the Board, and for many 
years thereafter, he will continue to 
remember your thoughtfulness each 


time he reaches. for the Sheaffer pen that you gave 


him “fon the way up.” 


Choose from a wide variety of Sheaffer Desk Sets at your retailer’s, or write for free catalog: W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
Department 1-104, Fort Madison, lowa. (Set shown, in brilliant jet crystal, $20.00. Available with personalized nameplate.) 
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-phone-power in action.. 


“WE HANDLE REPEAT SALES BY LONG DISTANCE. 
NOW OUR SALESMEN CONCENTRATE ON NEW BUSINESS” 


says J. Louis Reynolds, President, Eskimo Pie Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 


“Our salesmen used to spend 85% of their 
time selling and servicing existing accounts,” 
says Mr. Reynolds. ‘‘They just didn’t have time 
to open new franchises. 

‘The Telephone Company helped us train 
six salesmen in selling by Long Distance. Now 
we call customers, get repeat sales and give 
top-quality service. 

“Our personal-contact salesmen now spend 
85% of their time developing new business. 


Talk things over, get things done.. 


Franchises are being added every month, and 
sales are going up steadily.” 


Find out other ways Long Distance can help 
you. Just call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a communications consul- 
tant to contact you. 


BELL SYSTEM 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 


, by Long Distance! 
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Four great masculine fragrances. The Yardley one is brand new. 


It’s called Yardley Black Label After Shave. It does not 
smell like flowers. It does not smell like spice. 

It does not smell like anything your wife would wear. 
(She’ll love it. But she won’t steal it.) 

Black Label is a vigorous, pungent fragrance, designed 


for the modern man. 
We've instilled it in an after shave that does the most 


possible good for your skin. (Helps heal nicks, prevent 
infection. Keeps skin lubricated, moist, comfortable after 
shaving.) 

If you'd like to try it, buy a bottle. ($1 plus tax.) Use it 
for a couple of weeks. If you don’t like it—send it back and 
we'll return your money. 

We won't be mad. Just surprised. Yardley 





| APRODUCT OF ; a 2 COMPANYS LINCOLN. MERCURY DIVIEION 


With all the talk 
about Comet durability | you might overlook Comet beauty. | Don’t. 


Sure, Comet became World’s | beauty.Andluxury?It’salmost | els in the Caliente, thick car- 
100,000-Mile Durability | scandalous how much there | peting, richness everywhere. 
Champion. (Remember Day- | is inside. Walnut-toned pan- | Just impossible to overlook! 
tona last year?) But now see 
what we've added to all that 
ruggedness. Shiny good looks 
from every angle. Clean, crisp 








When you’re passing 





_ Your 4étna Life representative is a friend of the family, and 
~ now is the time to talk to him. 

ee Your family is growing and needs nourishment and protec- 
tion, at least until your children are self-supporting. This time 
of growth is a time when living expenses are highest and 
_ money is hardest to save. 









js through the guaranteed benefits of Life Insurance. 
Pe: _ From the moment your policy becomes effective, your fam- 
ily is protected for the full amount. No other form of planning 
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out cigars, save one for us 


gives you this kind of assurance. 

The choice of the right policy is an important business deci- 
sion. Autna Life has long been the choice of businessmen. 
More businesses are group insured with A‘tna than with any 
other company. Contact your Attna representative today. 
Offer him a cigar. He’ll offer you his experience. 


ASTNA LIFE INSURANCE 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 





‘TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn, @ Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., The Excelsior Life, Canada 





_ Is Hertz big enough: 





© HERTZ SYSTEM, INC, 1964 


Not if you happen in on extra-busy days, when every flight comes 
in full. And you have to settle for second-best from someone else. 
We always try to keep a few new Chevrolets or other fine cars ready 
to go. But one thing we won't do is hurry our cars through their 
garage inspection. We’ve got Certified Service, remember? What’ll 
we do? Get bigger. That’s why Hertz is growing for you every day. 


HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 






Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat! 
To reserve a car anywhere in the world call MU 8-7744. 


A SPERRYsMANAGEMENT REPORT 


2 


Coming the one-for-all space guidance system. In the past, each new space mission has 
meant development of a new guidance system, requiring precious time and large expenditures. 0 Now, to 
provide maximum reliability and performance at the least cost, Sperry has studied development, under 
government sponsorship, of a single ‘‘core”’ universal space guidance system, with optional 

“building block” add-ons for a wide span of missions in a wide variety of space vehicles. 

This new design will offer accuracy and reliability, with system flexibility. The in-depth 

experience for this new concept— inertial guidance and control, infra-red optics, digital 

and analog techniques, radar, displays and system management — is all “under one 

roof” at Sperry. GENERAL OFFICES: Great Neck, New York. 
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FRIENDSHIP: 
STRANGE 
NAME 

FOR A 

BIG, 

BUSY 
AIRPORT? 





Some air travelers to Washington, 
D. C., still smile as they make reser- 
vations to Friendship. It is an un- 
usual name for a major jet airport. 


But it rather reflects the way we 
operate. 


Take the way we hustle your bag- 
gage off the plane. Most folks are in 
a hurry ... and we work hard to 
keep them ahead of their deadlines. 
It’s a remarkably quick drive from 
Friendship to Washington . . . and 
our limousines leave right after every 
flight. 


Should you care to linger, Friendship 
offers superb Maryland Cuisine din- 
ing in the Galaxy Room. And we’re 
the only airport in the area with a 
cocktail lounge. 


The next time you fly to Washington 
or Baltimore, remember the Inter- 
national Airport called Friendship. 
‘We promise to leave you smiling. 

FLY FRIENDSHIP...THE CONVENIENT 
AIRPORT SERVING WASHINGTON & BALTIMORE 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 14 

ELECTION EVE IN BRITAIN (CBS, 7:30- 
8 p.m.).* Summary of the British election 
campaign. 

OLYMPICS 1964 (NBC, 11:15-11:30 
p.-m.). Beginning of Olympic track events 
and the final of men’s freestyle 400-meter 
relay in swimming. 


Friday, October 16 

BOB HOPE COMEDY SPECIAL (NBC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). Bob plays a bungling marriage 
broker who persuades three rowdy cow- 
boys, Aldo Ray, Rod Cameron and Sonny 
Tufts, to order up three Eastern brides, 
Rhonda Fleming, Jill St. John and Mar- 
ilyn Maxwell. Color. 

12 O/CLOCK HIGH (ABC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Peter Fonda appears as a promis- 
ing young lieutenant who goes AWOL 
after meeting a blonde (Jill Haworth) on 
a three-day leave. 


Saturday, October 17 

EXPLORING (NBC, 12 noon-1 p.m.). This 
children’s series delves into the mysteries 
of migration not only of birds and animals 
but also of people to the New World. 

WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). The Pendleton Roundup Rodeo 
from Pendleton, Ore., lassoes together top 
cowboy contenders in this year’s rodeo 
competition. 


Sunday, October 18 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30-12 noon). A 
look at the space equipment under con- 
struction for the first moon landings, with 
photographs of the moon showing that it 
is far more complex than green cheese. 

HALLMARK HALL OF FAME (NBC, 10-11 
p.-m.). An adaptation of the off-Broadway 
musical hit The Fantasticks. Ricardo 
Montalban plays the Spanish bandit who 
narrates the fanciful love story of two 
young people whose respective fathers 
(Bert Lahr and Stanley Holloway) devise 
zany schemes to bring them together by 
keeping them apart. Color. 


Tuesday, October 20 
WORLD WAR 1! (CBS, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
U-boat warfare up to and including the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania (May 1915). 
THE DOCTORS AND THE NURSES (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Merrie Spaeth, one of the 
scene-stealing youngsters in The World of 
Henry Orient, makes her television debut 
as a hospitalized high-school girl who is 

unaware that she has leukemia. 


THEATER 


The new season is setting Broadway 
marquees ablaze again, though the hold- 
over shows still predominate. Of the long- 
runs, How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is still incontestably the best 
of the musicals, and The Subject Was 
Roses the best of the straight dramatic 
plays. The top comedy distance runners 
are Barefoot in the Park and, if there is 
anyone left who hasn’t seen it, Mary, 
Mary. 

The season just started provides three 
fine, fresh and funny items: 

O WHAT A_ LOVELY WAR. Mockingly 
ironic, tender, frolicsome and tragic, this 


* All times E.D.T. 
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musical revolves around the unlikely sub- 
ject of the follies of World War I. Blend-— 
ing English music-hall sentimentality with 
Brechtian savagery, Lovely War is an un- 
settling and not-to-be-forgotten theatrical 
experience. 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF strays far from 
Broadway to record the gentle joys and 
occasional sorrows of a Jewish commu- 
nity in a Russian town in 1905. In his” 
finest performance to date, Zero Mostel 
gives this musical an unfaltering heartbeat. 
ABSENCE OF A CELLO erupts with steady 
laughter as an academic scientist tangles” 
with an org man from corporation land. 


RECORDS 
Chamber Music 


BRITTEN: STRING QUARTET NO. 2 (London). 
Written to commemorate the 250th an- 
niversary of the death of Purcell, this 
quartet is an architectural tour de force, 
requiring four lone instruments to con- 
struct a stately musical monument. Brit- 
ain’s impressive Amadeus Quartet does 
the job with distinction. 

MOZART: CLARINET QUINTET (London). | 
Serenity and a sense of finality character- 
ize the music Mozart wrote two years 
before his death. In this harmonious per- 
formance, strings and clarinet melt magi- 
cally together as they trade melodies and 
take turns outlining the airy ornaments. 
Members of the Vienna Octet are the 
players, with Alfred Boskovsky the su- 
perb clarinetist. { 

GIAN FRANCESCO MALIPIERO: RISPETTI E 
STRAMBOTTI FOR STRING QUARTET (None- 
such). The highly melodious, archaic mu-— 
sic of the 82-year-old Italian composer too” 
seldom gets a hearing. Abandoning formal 
movements, he has strung together 20° 
“stanzas” in celebration of old Italian” 
poetry. He also celebrates the sound of 
strings, even reveling in what seem like 
tuning-up exercises. There is a contagious 
spontaneity in this reissue by the Stuyve- 
sant Quartet, who on the other side play 
Hindemith’s youthful and exuberant String” 
Quartet No. 2. . 

HAYDN: QUARTETS OPUS 3, NO. 5; OPUS 
33, NO. 2; OPUS 76, NO. 2 (London). A- 
sampling from three periods of Haydn’s 
music, mileposts in the early history of 
the string quartet. The earliest, nicknamed 
“The Serenade,” sounds like party mu- 
sic played by strolling strings. “The Joke” 
is more serious; its nickname comes from 
Haydn’s wager that the ladies would talk 
before the music ended. The last of the 
three shows Haydn at his richest and most. 
complex. The members of the Janacek 
Quartet from Czechoslovakia play the 
works from memory, but they play as one. 

PASTORALES (Columbia). Rustic airs of 
high spirits and low specific gravity that. 
display the virtuosity of the Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quintet. Mostly 20th century 
works, the eight pieces include a folksy 
fresh Walking Tune by Percy Grainger, a 
catchy early song by Stravinsky, and some 
skimmering sketches by Darius Milhaud. 

WILLIAM WALTON: FACADE (Decca). At. 
the 1923 London premiére of Facade, 
Edith Sitwell read her poems, with their 
witty musical accompaniment by her 
young friend Walton, into the mouth of a~ 
mask painted on the curtain hiding her 
from view. Public and critics alike pro-— 
nounced the evening an outrage. But the 
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If you open see this 
Ballantine’s remarkably 


famous bottle... light Scotch... 


















its 
pleasing 
ness f€- 
and & 
still ' 


' maybe you 
just don’t like 
remarkably 


smooth and 
light Scotch. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, F 36 PROOF. IMPORTED BY “21” BRANDS, INC.,N.Y.C. 





Arriving New York April 30th; Eastbound Maiden Voyage May 4th, 
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Please turn the page. 
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1. MAGNIFICENT NEW 
SHIPS! Designed for su- 
perb 3-class passenger 
service. Aerodynamic styl- 
ing by Italy’s leading archi- 
tects. Each ship has a 
slender prow...wide, curved 
bridges...eleven decks... 
gross tonnage of 43,000... 
over-all length of 902 feet 


..height of 70 feet to Upper Deck. Completely air- 
conditioned — special control in each cabin! Top 
speed: 29 knots; cruising speed: 26.5 knots. 


2. 5-DAY CROSSING! The 
Michelangelo and Raffaello 
are the largest, fastest su- 
perliners onthe North 
America-Mediterranean 
route...speeding you to 
Europe in five days... 
Naples in only 7, Genoa in 
8 (24 hours faster than 
others on this route). 


3. A SMOOTH CROSSING 
is assured by the newest 
“Denny Brown” stabilizers, 
the most efficient in the 
world, with gyroscopic anti- 
roll control system. And 
the ships sail an average 
of some 300 miles closer 
to the equator, through the 
Bermuda High, so the sea 
is calmer all year around. 


4. TRI-NATION TRAINING. 
The chefs, maitre d’hétels, 
stewards and stewardesses 
on board both ships attend 
Italian Line hotel schools, 
then train in both English 
and French hotels. The 
charm of courteous, 
thoughtful service that 


“speaks your language” is always at your call. (You'll 
wonder how you ever managed without it before!) 
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5. MEET THE GOUVERN- 
ANTE, meticulous Chief 
Housekeeper. Only the 
Michelangelo and Raffaello 
have such a woman. She is 
responsible for the needs 
of ladies in First Class, and 
for the maintenance of First 
Class cabins. And she is in 
charge of all female serv- 
ice personnel. 


6. DIRECT CALL SIGNALS 
are exclusive with Italian 
Line. The press of a button 
immediately brings a stew- 
ard, stewardess, valet serv- 
ice to your cabin. Do you 
want a decanter of ice 
water? Or something from 


the bar? A bowl of fruit? Laundry, leant? Friendly, 
efficient service is always right at your fingertips! 


7. A PROFESSIONAL GYM- 
NASIUM, with licensed in- 
structor. Work off your last 
meal...build your appetite 
for the next...with rowing 
machines, electric horses, 
bicycles, weights...plus 
therapeutic massages, light 
baths. Feel like a million! 


8. DAILY NEWS BULLETINS 
are scheduled on closed- 
circuit television. And take 
a daily English-Italian 
newspaper, with the latest 
world-wide news and fea- 
tures, to your adjustable 
deck chair. There are 
stock market reports daily. 


And you telephone anywhere in the world, from woes 
cabins, on 4 simultaneous ship-to-shore systems. 

















9. SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
CABINS have been care- 
fully planned for your 4 
comfort. There are private 
sanitary facilities in every 
cabin. Full-length mirrors, 
inner-spring mattresses, 
extra pillows, spacious lug- 
gage areas. Most cabins 
singles or doubles. Wall-to- 
wall wool carpeting.. _thermostatically controlled 
baths and showers, that you set yourself, in First Class. 





10. LUXURIOUS DINING 
ROOMS. A sparkling, ele- 
gant setting for your meals. 
Your table is set with 
gleaming china, decorated 
in gold patterns...brilliant 
Italian crystal goblets... 
highly polished silver... 
golden dessert service.. 
Belgian linen dining cloths 
..freshly-cut flowers. 4 trained table attendants cater 
to your vigorous, sea-going appetite at every meal. 





11. ENORMOUS BALL- 
ROOMS where you dance 
tune-filled nights away! In 
First Class, 2 spacious 
dance floors of squares of 
palisander from India: 
Above you: a magnificent, 
domed ceiling, 2 decks 
high. Around you: Flemish 
inspired tapestries. 








12. MORE OUTDOOR POOLS than on any other ship: 
3 for adults, 3, adjacent, for children, Refreshing 
ocean water changed continuously. Lavishly lined in 
ceramic tile...with specially-designed water slides 
...and tralned lifeguards on duty at all times. 








13. THE LARGEST SUN 
DECKS for relaxing and} 
promenading...larger than 
on any other ships in the | 
Atlantic...and more open | 
deck space for Tourist } 
Class than ever before. ¢ 
Stretch out, feel the warm # 
sun...on magnificent, § 
beach-size, open Belvedere 






decks. Infrared heating system is available in First 
Class pool areas for the occasional “‘cool’”’ day. 





14. 203 DIFFERENT WINES for you to choose from, 
40 different types of liqueurs, 15 brands of beer. 
Champagnes (go ahead, be festive!), whiskies, co- 
gnacs, brandies—and Rossese, ‘‘the wine of Napo- 
leon,” is only 80¢ a bottle. 





15. 3-CHANNEL RADIO SYSTEM brings you music or 
news, whichever you select, in the comfort of your 
First Class stateroom. And Electronic Baby Sitting, 
on this system, keeps an alert ear to your baby 
while you are dancing...tanning...at the beauty 
salon...or the English-leather bar. In suites, deluxe 
cabins, main lounges of a// classes: closed circuit TV. 


16. 72 CHEFS, COOKS, 
PASTRY MEN prepare more 
than 1000 superb dishes 
daily...or ask for any dish: 
no request is refused! There 
are specialties from around 
the world, where they are 
freshest and best: oranges 
from Haifa and Sicily, beef 
from the United States, 
veal from Italy, salmon from Scotland, caviar from 
Jran—and 12 different hams from 12 different coun- 
tries! Special dietary requirements attended to. 
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17. DOUBLE-TIERED ROTISSERIE, 8 feet wide, for 
charcoal broiling superb steaks, prime roasts, tender 
squabs, baby lamb! Just one of many exclusive fea- 
tures in the most modern, stainless steel kitchens 
afloat. (Ripening rooms, too, so fruits and vegetables 
arrive at your table at their succulent best.) 


18. ORIGINAL ART TREAS- 
URES by Italy’s leading 
contemporary artists, 
sculptors, create an exqui- 
site atmosphere. Mosaics, 
tapestries, scenic panels, 
silver bas-reliefs, hand- 
made chandeliers of Mur- 
ano crystal... sumptuous 
decor created by 22 de- 
signer-teams. 


19. UNIQUELY DESIGNED Sagas 
SMOKESTACKS soar 63 feet 
to the sun. Lattice-worked 
for distinctive, streamlined 
appearance. Well astern, 
they allow you maximum 
panoramic shipboard view # 
from top deck...'‘lift’’ 
smoke away from ships. 








20. THREE-DECK THEATRE, You enjoy American 
and International pre-release and first run films on 
wide screen. Films change daily...and 500 are com- 
fortably seated at once in cushiony-soft chairs. 





21. ENTERTAINMENT- 
FILLED NIGHTS. These 
brilliant new ships have a 
colorful, informal Reper- 
tory Company for evenings 
of delightful songs, dances. 
There are Captain’s Galas, 
parties. And you have a 
dance band in each class: 
in ballrooms, night clubs. 


22. 3 CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
ROOMS, fully equipped 
with the latest in ‘space 
age'’ toys and games, 
staffed by trained children's 
nurses. Indoor-outdoor 
Teen Room gives young 
people special facilities for 
dancing, singing, partying. 


23. MENUS, MENUS, 
MENUS! Poolside lunch- 
eons...delightful children’s 
meals...dining room menus 
... gala night feasts. Break- 
fast in bed (how long since 
you've done that!) ...lavish 
midnight buffets...snacks. 





24. ACTIVE OR LAZY? Re- 
lax in the sun, or choose 
your deck sports from stroll- 
ing to shuffleboard, deck 
tennis to skeet shooting. - 
Take dance lessons. Take 
snapshots (have them printed on ship). Select a 
leather-bound book from the 6-language library. 
Take cooking or Italian lessons. Or do nothing at all! 
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See your travel agent, and plan to unwind your way to Europe 


Italian Line 


Dept. F-1041, 100 North La Salle St., 
Chicago 2, Ill., AN-3-5322 


R4 


The ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive 
has twice the traction of ordinary station wagons. 





Who always Sets out of the mud first? You—in your ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer. 


No matter what the weather (or the 
score), a new ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer is a wel- 
come sight after the game. If rain has 
turned the parking lot into a sea of mud, 
then doubly so. 

There’s no reason to be bogged down 
if there’s a ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4-wheel 
drive waiting for you. Just pull one simple 
lever and the ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer can go 


where no conventional station wagon 
ever should. That’s because it has twice 
the traction. Sticky stuff underfoot? 
Nothing to it. That incline there? Up and 
over. The ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer climbs like a 
Sherpa guide. 

On the highway it rolls along in sub- 
lime comfort. At your fingertips are a 
host of options like automatic transmis- 


sion, power steering, power brakes... 
and it has the largest load space of any 
wagon in its field. It’s the first really new 
family wagon in years. Find out what 
wonderful fun and confidence the ‘Jeep’ 
Wagoneer can bring into your life. Stop 
in at your ‘Jeep’ dealer’s and test drive 
one of the “Unstoppables.” ey 
KAISER Jeep /EGRPORATION VEaRs 


EDO 1 


First really new 
family wagon in years. 
Jeep Wagoneer 
with 4-wheel drive. 


See ‘Jeep’ vehicles in action on TV 


...“CBS Evening News With Walter Cronkite.” 
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Our fan 


A card stunt in a stadium requires cards galore. But 
why should you have to carry a collection of cards 
for credit? You don’t, when a Carte Blanche card is 
all you need, 


For instance, Carte Blanche is not only honored at 
more than 7,000 fine restaurants all over the world, 
but it’s also the only credit card endorsed by the 
National Restaurant Association. 


Carte Blanche also gives you coast-to-coast 
credit at thousands of major service sta- 
tions, at over 3,000 car rental agencies, 
and with many of the leading airlines. 


s know one card will do! 
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Your Carte Blanche card is honored by all the Hilton 
Hotels and Inns the world over, plus 4,000 other fine 
hotels and motels. 

And, though you may never need it, it’s nice to know 
a Carte Blanche card immediately guarantees your 
credit at more than 1,300 hospitals in all 50 states. 


No wonder so many men from the old cash-and-carry 
school have suddenly become Carte Blanche fans. 


Join them. Pick up an application wherever 
you see this sign. Or write to Carte 
Blanche, Dept. T610, 3460 Wilshire Blud., 
Los Angeles, California, 90005, 


LATEST SCORE: UNITED AIRLINES NOW OFFERS INSTANT CREDIT TO ALL CARTE BLANCHE CARD HOLDERS. 
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You can’t clean your lungs 
the way you clean your Tar Gard 


The piece of facial tissue shown in this unretouched photograph 
was used to clean a Tar Gard. Smeared on the tissue are the hot 
tars and gluey soots that Tar Gard captured from a single pack of 
filter cigarettes. 

Tar Gard is one of the most important advances in protective 
smoking ever developed. Operating on a principle of aerodynamics, 
it traps irritating hot tars before they’re inhaled into your system. 
Yet it leaves the flavor and aroma and satisfaction of smoking 
unimpaired. 

Tar Gard is priced at $2.95. A bargain. Especially since there 
are no cartridges or replacements and particularly since the 
manufacturer will refund the price within 30 days after purchase 
if for any reason you are not fully satisfied. 

If you smoke, you owe it to yourself to buy a Tar Gard — and 


see for yourself. Tar Gard Company, San Francisco, California. 


TAR GARD. 
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musical “entertainment” has been revived 
again and again, currently in this record- 
ing by Actress Hermione Gingold and 
Countertenor Russell Oberlin, with Thom- 
as Dunn conducting the small chamber 
ensemble. Unfortunately for them, Dame 
Edith herself, with Peter Pears, has per- 
formed the work for London Records. 
Where Gingold dramatizes 
Sitwell chants her surrealistic lines like a 
hypnotist, sometimes at breakneck speed. 
“We sought to reach a country between 
music and poetry, like the border be- 
tween waking and dreaming,” Sir Osbert 
Sitwell has explained. Gingold and Ober- 
lin are too wide-awake. 


CINEMA 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. All the 
horror, humor and humanity of Brian 
Moore’s novel are captured in this fine, 
sensitive film about a big Irish bruiser 
whose wife alone knows that he is really 
just a middle-aged child. Played to per- 
fection by Robert Shaw and Mary Ure. 

TOPKAPI. Director Jules Dassin (Rififi) 
lightens larceny with laughter as Melina 
Mercouri and Peter Ustinov head a crook’s 
tour of exotic Istanbul in pursuit of four 
fabulous emeralds. 

THE APE WOMAN. A girl who looks 
simian becomes a meal ticket for the con 
man who exploits her misfortune in this 
ferociously funny Italian comedy about 
the beastliness of Homo sapiens. 

MARY POPPINS. Julie Andrews proves 
she is a girl to conjure with in Walt Dis- 
ney’s droll musical fantasy about a Lon- 
don nanny who slides up banisters and 
performs all sorts of diverting miracles. 

VD RATHER BE RICH. In this surprisingly 
sprightly comedy, Sandra Dee occupies an 
acute romantic triangle with Andy Wil- 
liams and Robert Goulet while Hermione 
Gingold and Maurice Chevalier sharpen 
its points. 

SEDUCED AND ABANDONED. A_ young 
girl’s dishonor sets off a sunny Sicilian 
nightmare in Director Pietro Germi’s sav- 
age tragicomedy, which is less warm but 
no less wicked than his memorable Di- 
vorce—Italian Style. 

RHINO! African melodrama as it should 
be done—with scenic splendor and crack- 


| ling humor—tied to a timely story about 


a hunt for a pair of rare white rhinos. 


GIRL WITH GREEN EYES. A skillful British 


director, Desmond Davis, and a superla- 
tive British actress, Rita Tushingham, 
transform this rather banal tale of a young 
girl’s affair with a middle-aged author into 
a movie of unusual warmth and wit. 

A HARD DAY’S NIGHT. Hitting nary a 
false note, the Beatles shrewdly play the 
Beatles in a comedy that is yeah, yeah, 
yeah nearly all the way. 


BOO@GKS 


Best Reading 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
The son of John Quincy and the father 
of Henry, Charles Francis lacked the dash 
and eloquence, but not the recording zeal, 
of the more famous members of his re- 
markable family. These first two of 18 


volumes planned by the publishers show — 
that as a youth he had a biting wit, a 


contempt for politics, and a “peculiar” 
susceptibility to comely young ladies. 

THE WORDS, by Jean-Paul Sartre. After 
a series of increasingly labored, meta- 
physically morose works, Sartre has writ- 
ten a clear-eyed, warm, but very sad 
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When you fly to Tokyo 
from New York or Chicago, 
you don’t have to 
switch airlines, 
change planes, 


lay over 


or go 2,000 miles 
out of your way. 


Not when you fly 
Northwest Orient Airlines. 


WA, 
CHICAGO 





~ See how much shorter it is to take Northwest to 
the Orient. Compared to flying the long way 
(down across the mid-Pacific), you save up to 
2,000 miles and as much as 8 hours traveling time. 
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No doubt about it. 

The simplest, fastest way to the 
Orient is to fly Northwest. 

You step aboard in New York or 
Chicago ... you step out in Tokyo. 
You stay on the same Northwest 320 
Fan-Jet straight through. 

You fly in a straight line, too. 

Our Northwest route to the 
Orient is the shortest there is. We 
fly you to Seattle or Anchorage — 
then non-stop to Tokyo. (No lay- 
overs on the way.) Your trip is up 
to 2,000 miles shorter—and hours 
faster—than flying the roundabout 
way across the mid-Pacific. 

When you stop and think about 


it, it just makes good sense to fly to 
the Orient on Northwest. 

You can choose from 12 Fan-Jets 
weekly to Tokyo from New York, 
Chicago and Seattle (including the 
only non-stop flights from Seattle — 
8 weekly.) Northwest also flies to 
Manila, Okinawa, Taipei and Seoul. 
Excellent connections to Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore —all the Orient. 


.) NORTHWEST 22! 


THE FAN >JET AIRLINE 
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ACom fort to Know 


So deucedly smart, you wouldn't suspect that these were 
Florsheim comfort shoes—unless, of course, you were stand- 


ing in them. And theyre cushioned twice. both above and 


beneath the insole. No halfway 

measures with Florsheim. Just FLORSHEIM 
pure comfort... . and style! 

Most Florsheim styles $1 995 to $24.95 


Top: The Stvanrre.o in black or perfecto calf. 
Bottom: The GLENFIELD in. black or perfecto calf. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO 6 + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


* DIVISION OF INTER MATIONAL GHOE GOM Fant 


account of his early years, which were 
outwardly placid and pampered, inward- 
ly tormented. The despair of modern ex- 
istentialism, it turns out, is partly rooted 
in the struggle for sanity of a bookish, 
lonely child. 

THIS GERMANY, by Rudolf Leonhardt. 
In a series of provocative essays, a West 
German journalist tries to clear up the 
many mysteries of the German character. 

THE ITALIANS, by Luigi Barzini. For- 
eigners often love Italy for the wrong 
reasons, thinks one brilliant Italian jour- 
nalist, who goes on to consider his coun- 
trymen in damaging detail. Italians are 
hams, says Barzini, and what is worse, 
they believe their own act; the result is a 
distrust of idealism and a retreat into 
cynicism. 

VIVE MOI! by Sean O’Faolain. It took 
| this Irish novelist 30 years to come to 
terms with his provincial Irish upbringing; 
in an engaging autobiography, he records 
the painful process and the dilemma of 
a man forever “impaled on one green 
corner of the universe.” 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Charles Chap- 
lin. In his account of his flamboyant life, 
the great comedian describes his miser- 
ably poor childhood in London in fas- 
cinating detail. Unfortunately, when he 
turns to love, politics, and even his happy 
fourth marriage to Oona O’Neill, he 
scants both fact and feeling in favor of 
the name-dropping prose of a standard 
show-biz autobiography. 

REMINISCENCES, by Douglas MacArthur. 
The generosity and wisdom that charac- 
terized his leadership in the reconstruction 
of Japan are told with restraint, his firing 
by Truman in Korea as bitterly as if it 
had happened yesterday. A good writer, 
MacArthur comes through as a _ proud, 
realistic and yet oddly romantic man. 

HERZOG, by Saul Bellow. This long- 
awaited novel will not quite establish 
Bellow in his long-reserved place in the 
U.S. literary pantheon. Though the writ- 
ing and the characterizations are often 
brilliant, Anti-Hero Herzog is too passive 
and maudlin to carry a plot to a wholly 
satisfactory conclusion. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

1. Candy, Southern and Hoffenberg 
(1 last week) 

2. The Spy Who Came In from the Cold, 

Le Carré (2) 

Herzog, Bellow (8) 

Julian, Vidal (7) 

The Rector of Justin, Auchincloss (5) 

Armageddon, Uris (4) 

You Only Live Twice, Fleming (3) 

This Rough Magic, Stewart (6) 

The Man, Wallace (10) 

A Mother’s Kisses, Friedman (9) 


SeeNAwW AY 


— 


NONFICTION 
The Invisible Government, Wise and 
Ross (1) 
A Moveable Feast, Hemingway (2) 
Reminiscences, MacArthur 
The Italians, Barzini (4) 
Harlow, Shulman (3) 
A Tribute to John F. Kennedy, Salinger 
and Vanocur (5) 
. My Autobiography, Chaplin (8) 
. Diplomat Among Warriors, 
Murphy (10) 
9. Mississippi: The Closed Society, 
Silver (7) 
10. Four Days, U.P.I. and American 
Heritage (9) 
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Today, Tommy delivered 82 
morning papers. 

After school he scored a 
touchdown, had a fight, pedaléd 
his kid brother to his music 
lesson. | 


He needs a sugarless, 
powerless soft drink 
like a moose needs 
a hatrack. 


Sugar puts the 
musclepower 
in sweetness. 





NOTE TO MOTHERS 


How much energy does your 
child get from the synthetic 
sweetener in a bottle of diet 
soft drink ? Exactly none. And 
how much energy does he 
need? You tell us-—and ask 
yourself if you're doing him a 
favor when you stock the refrig- 


SUGAR’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES erator with no-sugar soft drinks. 
3 Su He‘ll drink them—his thirst 
...18 calories per teaspoon—and it’s all energy cieyes anything that’s cold and 


wet. But if you want him to 
have the energy he needs, you'll 
bring home the kind with sugar. 









For sweetness with energy, get cane or beet sugar 
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If the only thing you hate about a business trip 
is saying goodbye to your wife, 





_She’ll enjoy the swift, quiet 
ride in a Boeing jetliner as much 
as you do. The whole trip, in fact, 
will be more fun. 

Youll be sharing the enriching 
experiences of travel together. This 
is a significant added dimension 


18 


take her with you. 


—one that can turn a routine busi- 
ness trip into a mutually rewarding 
travel adventure. 

You'll be surprised how short 
the trip will seem. And you'll be 
pleased tolearn what good business 
it can be to take your wife along. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Afrique, Air Algerie, 


Air Congo, Air France, Air-India, Air Madagascar, 
All Nippon, American, Avianca, BOAC, Braniff, 
BWIA, Continental, Eastern, El Al, Ethiopian, Indian, 
Irish, LIA, Lufthansa, Nigeria, Northeast, Northwest, 
Pacific Northern, Pakistan, Pan American, Qantas, 
Sabena, Saudi Arabian, South African, TAP, TWA, 
United, Varig, Western, World. Later: Ansett-ANA, 
JAL, National, Pacifie Southwest, TAA (Australia). 


SSODENMNM SOULS 


LONG-RANGE 707 + MEDIUM RANGE 720 * SHORT-FANGE 727 
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ANY MAN (szish!) WHO RENEGES 
(swish swish!) ON HIS PROMISE (swish!) 
TO BUY HIS WIFE (swish swish swish! 
A MONTINA VINYL GORLON FLOOR (swish!) 
IS IN FOR BIG TROUBLE (touché!) 


Once a lady sees Montina Vinyl Corlon, and the small stone-like chips it’s made of, and the 
way the chips are set in deep, translucent vinyl; once a lady sees Montina’s unusual, nubbly 
surface texture; once a lady sees in her mind’s eye how a Montina floor can glorify her furnish- 
ings; once a lady's husband promises her anew Montina Corlon floor... he’d do best to keep 
his promise or prepare for battle. Ladies feel strongly about Montina. To see why, write us 
for a free sample of Montina Corlon. Write Armstrong, 6410 Fulton St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Floor shown: style 86702. Montina and Corlon are registered trademarks of Armstrong Cork Co. Floor design copyrighted by Armstrong. 


VINYL FLOORS BY (Ar mstron g 








Or course not. It’s the ‘65 Pontiac, and 
we couldn't hide such a quick and 


nimble car under a what’s-that body. 
So we don't, as you can plainly see. 
Everything you can't see is new, too, 


Wide-Track excepted. Our Trophy V-8s 
breathe deeper now, step off just a little 


quicker. Then you can specify Turbo 
Hydra-Matic, the new automatic trans- 
mission that shifts smooth as cream but 
sure as taxes. You're worried the quick 
new Pontiac won't get along on your 
budget? Don’t fret. Our economy rear 
axle gobbles up so much highway ona 


Pontiac Motor Division - General Motors Corporation 


tank of gas, you'll wish your credit card 
were good at toll booths. Try a short 
trip in a‘’65 Wide-Track, quick, starting 
from your authorized Pontiac dealer's. 


Pontiac for 1965 


The year of the Quick Wide-Tracks 
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Justice Black’s Record 


Sir: That was an extraordinarily good 
cover piece on Black and the Supreme 
Court. Although you quite properly quote 
Paul Freund, Frankfurter’s disciple and 
successor at Harvard, as somewhat critical 
of the Court’s new activist trend, you also 
quote to the same effect an unnamed Yale 
professor, thus giving the impression that 
Yale shares Harvard’s disquiet. But the 
fact is that the man you quote is, like 
Freund, Harvard-and-Frankfurter trained 
and.oriented. 

By far the bulk of us in the constitu- 
tional law field here at Yale are delighted, 
not disquieted, that the Court has turned 
to the Black-Douglas philosophy. 

FRED RODELL 
Professor of Law 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sir: Your account of the modern Su- 
preme Court was incisive and well written. 
The vigorous support given to antitrust 
legislation by this Court could also have 
been cited as an example of progressive 
activism, helping to preserve a system of 
competitive enterprise. In my opinion, the 
present Court will be regarded historically 
as the finest since the days of Chief Justice 
John Marshall. 

WILLIAM N,. LEONARD 
Hofstra University 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Sir: The story of Hugo Black hits a new 
high mark in commenting on law for 
laymen. 

I wonder what would have happened 
to great Hugo if he had not been so 
much of a teetotaler or if he had ever, 
as I once challenged him to do, joined me 
at the Stork Club with Broun, Benchley 
and Thurber? 

Morris L. ERNST 
New York City 


> Justice Black was indeed a teetotaler un- 
til the age of 65, but now drinks an oc- 
casional “orange bourbon”: Virginia Gen- 
tleman and orange juice on the rocks.—Eb. 


Sir: You are to be commended for a 
forthright explication of the mechanics of 
the Court, the character of its Justices, 
and for an affirmation of the institution’s 
essential nature—the most reliable curator 
of individual liberties that a free society 
has yet been able to devise. 
KEN LANGSDORF 











Justice Warren’s Report 


Sir: Whilst we all knew that Lee Oswald 
was guilty [Oct. 2], this report gave us the 
confidence that no shadow of doubt re- 
mained and that this degenerate was the 
man who so untimely curbed the life of a 
man whose magnitude has never been 
equaled. 
J. AVRAMESCU 

Haifa, Israel 


Sir: The Warren Commission simply 
would not dare to let out any other ver- 
dict than the one now made public, be- 
cause everybody wanted so badly to be- 
lieve this was the way it happened. The 
whole nation would be in turmoil if the 
Commission had disclosed something to 
support the “rumors.” Now the majority 
of people are lulled into believing that 
Kennedy was shot by one mentally dis- 
turbed person—and he in turn by another 
—under the watchful eye of the law. It’s 
a good thing nobody shot Ruby. It could 
have set off a chain reaction of Americans 
killing each other one by one. 
MartrTI Forss 

Helsinki, Finland 


Sir: I was interested to see Lee Oswald’s 
pseudonym, “Alek James Hidell.” Note 
that “Hidell’” can be considered a contrac- 
tion for “Hide” and “Jekell.” It seems to 
me that we have here some evidence—of 
a speculative psychodynamic sort—that in 
the adoption of this pseudonym, Oswald 
gave (unconscious?) recognition to his 
own mentally unbalanced identity. 
JACK SHAND 


Associate Professor, Psychology 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Sir: One of your pictures leaves me very 
confused. The itinerary shown by the red 
arrow places the President very close to 
the Book Depository building on Elm 
Street. Kennedy might very well be alive 
had the motorcade followed the logical 
traject: straight along Main Street. What 
was that detour to Elm Street for? 
BEL DE PINHO 

Toronto, Ont. 


>» The most direct route to the Trade 
Mart, where Kennedy was to have spoken, 
was via Stemmons Freeway. A concrete 
traffic barrier and “No Turn” signs prevent 
traffic from turning from Main onto the 
freeway, but not from Elm Street.—Eb. 


Sir: I wonder how it can be explained 

















What more could 
a man wish for 
ACEO DIR'OLASY) EERO) 
weekend at a cozy 
beach house 

by a statuesque 
heiress 

who wears 


Fleurs de Rocaille 
Or H ce) eg 


Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 





St. Louis that Secret Service Agent Kellerman heard 
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what's 
NEW 
in 


NEV: YORK? 


LOEW'S 
HOTELS 


And nowwe’ve made it easy for you 
to stay at LOEW’s HOTELS in New York 
City: 48 reservation offices from 
coast to coast—and in Canada. So 
take your choice! LOEW’S HOTELS 
are conveniently located all over 
midtown. LOEW’S HOTELS are fun 
(supper club, discotheque, delight- 
ful restaurants, swimming pools, 
sauna baths). LOEW’S HOTELS have 
brought innovation to hotel life 
(extra ‘phone in the bath, bar-re- 
frigerators, 24-hour room service, 
in-hotel garage). It costs no more 
to enjoy the very best in New York. 


AMERICANA OF NEW YORK 
Seventh Avenue, 52nd-53rd Streets 
LT 1-1000 
e 


SUMMIT OF NEW YORK 
East 51st at Lexington 
PL 2-7000 
e 
LOEW’S MIDTOWN 
MOTOR INN 
Eighth Avenue, 48th-49th Streets 
LT 1-7000 © FREE PARKING 
@ 
CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN 
* Seventh Avenue, 51st-52nd Streets 
LT 1-3300 © FREE PARKING 
® 
.-.and Loew's newest: 
THE DRAKE 
Park Avenue at 56th Street 
HA 1-0900 ¢ HOME OF SHEPHEARD’S 
e 
...in Puerto Rico it’s the 
AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN 


LOEW'S HOTELS, PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRES. 
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| Sir: 





the President say, “My God, I am hit,” 
while the medical evidence shows that the 
first bullet ripped his windpipe. Could the 
President have been able to talk if his 
windpipe had been injured? 

RUDOLF BENDA, M.D. 
Austinville, Va. 


> The bullet only nicked his windpipe and 
did not sever it.—Eb. 


Preachers in Politics 


Sir: My statement on Goldwater’s can- 
didacy [Oct. 9] was contained in a ser- 
mon as rabbi of Temple B’Nai Abraham, 
and not as president of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, which is a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, The fact that Senator Gold- 
water has seen fit not to repudiate the sup- 
port of ultra-right-wing extremist groups, 
for example, seems to me a matter of 
profound concern. I considered it my duty 
as rabbi to speak out on these dangers. 
Some of the letters I have received as a 
reaction to my sermon, containing. the 
most vitriolic and anti-Semitic attacks I 
have ever seen, bear out my contention. 

RaBBI JOACHIM PRINZ 
New York City 


Sir: To any of. the ministers or priests 
who have dubbed Barry Goldwater an 
“extremist,” I have only one comment: all 
the great heroes of the faith such as Mo- 
ses, Noah, Christ and the Apostles would 
today be called “extremists.” Praise God 
for these voices in the wilderness! 
G. RENE HALL 

Clawson, Mich. 


Sir: I am weary of hearing that “min- 
isters and priests should stick to saving 
souls and leave politics alone” from peo- 
ple who certainly know nothing about sav- 
ing souls and probably little about politics 
and who, after the smoke clears, are often 
the first to ask why the church didn’t do 
something! Any clergyman will tell you 
that he is in the most damned-if-you-do- 
damned-if-you-don’t calling in the world! 
(THE REV.) KIERAN MARTIN 
St. Francis of Assisi Church 
Brooklyn 


Sir: As solace to these men of the cloth, 
may I quote a minister who in 1796 when 
Jefferson became Vice President prayed, 
“O Lord! Wilt Thou bestow upon the Vice 
President a double portion of Thy grace, 
for Thou knowest he needs it.” 
V. JOHNSON 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Matter of Statistics 


Re your article on the Philippines 
[Oct. 9], you wrote that our unemploy- 
ment is 6% of our population and that 
our average income is only $120 per 
annum. Actually, our unemployment is 
600,000 out of a labor force of 11 million 
and population of 30 million. This is only 
6% of the labor force, or 2% of the 
population. Our per capita income is $120, 
the third highest in Asia. Our average in- 
come is $360 per annum. 

HILARION M. HENARES Jr. 

Chairman 

National Economic Council 
Manila 


Eisenhower (Earl) v. Stevenson (Ill) 


Sir: The letter by young Adlai Steven- 
son III [Oct. 2] contains several erro- 
neous statements about Charles Percy that 
deserve to be corrected. Percy declared 
throughout the Republican primary cam- 
paign that he would support the presiden- 
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See Your Travel Agent, or call... 


AKRON cobiccscceccvacessssenenst conan Enterprise 8344* 
489-4913 
523-2554 
BALTIMORE ............ccc00000 Enterprise 9-1002* 
BOSTON ........ shea diatesnatteonsaadl LI 2-0103 



























































BUFFALO. co... sscccrconsesvncess «TL 4-1886 
CHICAGO. o.oo... .cccstecccrersscarsacssesseres DE 2-1237 $ 
CINCINNATI . Enterprise 1-8344* 
CLEVELAND. .........:cscsscrceocssescecenrncsassnes 861-8344 
COLUMBUS ................ CA 8-6677 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. MO 6-6843 
DALLAS ........eeeseere TA 6-2130 






















DAYTON .... BA 8-2232 

DENVER .... 222-7919 

DETROUT Soivcex.k = ..962-4440 
EVANSVILLES IND... 5.2. ccisesssccecsuscnctuns HA 3-2391 
HARTEORD ooo cse.escactascass caccsosacesexsszsvetes 522-2174 

HOUSTON ........ ..CA 2-2040 
INDIANAPOLIS: ..cic.cccciscsscsscswsensescenee ME 7-5344 

EOS (ANGELES © 5, o25cnciseccccncessecnsonssonses MA 6-9305 
MEMPHIS JA 5-1602 

MIAMI BEACH 

MILWAUKEE ........eeceeeeeeee 
MINNEAPOLIS w 
NASHVILLE cco ws2. estcksisatanamnarens ; 
NASSAU CTY., N.Y. ...........55 Enterprise 6330* 

NEW: HAVEN cei; ih oi ieieetevcccceacstotace 787-4033 


NEW YORK CITY .... 
NEW ORLEANS ..... 


«JU 6-5099 
sie 523-7175 





NORFOLK ............ ..MA 2-5400 
PHILADELPHIA ... .-LO 3-6353 
PITTSBURGH, 5 o- 2.5.2, cctereararssasctoas 471-1262 
PROVIDENCE . GA 1-2987 ? 
RICHMOND .... MI 9-1973 
ROCHESTER ....... BA 5-5005 
SAN FRANCISCO EX 2-4180 
SEATTLE ........... MA 3-1177 
ST LOU So cro rrcsescewntanteeestounetecencrney CE 1-4000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS ... 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO ... 


«Enterprise 1155* 
«Enterprise 2222* 





SYRACUSE) <5. cc: ahtoeine tamed GR 1-5652 
TOLEDO «....0:....5 «Enterprise 8344* 
WASHINGTON, D.C. oo. ccseeseeeee RE 7-1002 
WATERBURY, CONN. .. wePL 3-7632 
WILMINGTON, DEL. .... «OL 4-6247 
WORCESTER ............ LeeLee DTS 
MONTREAL... ...866-3391 
TORONTO co ee tet erent le vebeese 927-5711 


*Ask Operator for Number. Toll-Free Call. 
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Chesterfield People: 


They like a mild smoke, but just 
on't like filters. (How about you?) 
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Leon Koury, sculptor, Mississippi 





LIGETT H MYRRK FEBALKS CS 





° Byron Harvey, restaurant systems owner, Illinois 


- If you like a mild smoke, but don’t like filters—try today’s Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 


grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy! 


CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great...yet it smokes so mild! 
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tial-candidate choice of the Illinois dele- 
gation because he wanted to be judged 


: strictly on his merits as a gubernatorial 
candidate. The 1964 Republican platform 
does not repudiate the 1960 platform; in 
fact, it explicitly states that it reaffirms 
all pledges in the 1960 platform still rele- 
vant in 1964. Percy went to great lengths 
to record his vote on every amendment. 
He voted against the civil rights amend- 
ment because it would have weakened the 
civil rights plank instead of strengthening 

: it. He voted for Governor Romney’s ex- 
tremism amendment. Finally, Percy has 
supported the Fair Employment Practices 
Act in Illinois because he thinks it exem- 
plifies Lincoln’s principle that “wanting 
to work should be encouraged.” He has 
consistently opposed open occupancy be- 
cause experience in other states proves 
that it is an ineffective, bad law. 

EARL EISENHOWER 


LaGrange Park, Ill. 


YOu @)I ‘ YO 2 EEE | O Ultrasound Surgery 
@ | Sir: As _a member of the eye-care pro- 


fession, I was impressed with your pres- 
entation concerning ultrasonic surgery. I 
wondered, however, why the newest sur- 
gical techniques should be coupled with 
the oldest and most unsatisfactory method 
of optically correcting post-cataract sur- 
gery. The thick glass lens will limit the 
young man to a monocular, or one-eyed, 
existence caused by magnification differ- 
ences between his two eyes. Wouldn't a 
contact lens be more satisfactory? 
MICHAEL S. KirscH, O.D. 

Newburgh, N.Y. 


> If Jimmy Cassidy ever regains useful 
vision in his injured eye, he will be fitted 
with a contact lens.——ED. 


Rome & Religious Freedom 


Sir: I was a bit disturbed by the TIME 
story that said that I was the “principal 
| author of the declaration” on religious 
freedom [Oct. 2]. This is not true. I had 
nothing to do with the text that was sub- 
mitted at the session, though I did write a 
formidable set of footnotes for it. 
JOHN CouRTNEY Murray, S.J. 

Rome 


Elvis Beats the Beatles 


Sir: Allow us to clarify your statement 
that implied that more Beatle records 
have been sold than Presley records [Oct. 


The Executive — a classic achievement in boot- | 24 nee eee ete dostry’ Aesotinn 


awards by the Record Industry Associa- 


+ ars : : tion, which date back only to 1958. S 
making — a true brogue with a Jook of heft, now made | of"Mr. Presley's biggest hits on singles 


remarkably light and flexible. Welk produc ee Soma 
HENRY BRIEF 





z Record Industry 
Add the four famous Wright features and you have | , Association of America 


footwear that establishes a comfortable working re- ee 





lationship between a man and his feet. You’re the Boss | ins: Rocketeiier Center, New York, NV. 10020, 
—— Hine to five, and as late as you like. Time INc. also publishes LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATED and with its subsidiaries the Inter- 
national editions of Time and Lirs, Chairman 


Style tllustrated — #309 Black or Brown of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, 


Executive Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chair- 


man, Finance Committee, Charles L. Stillman; 
President, James A. Linen; Executive Vice Presi- 
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The 1965 Chrysler is a very quick, big automobile. Eighteen feet of 
comfort, two tons of security. Three great series: economical Newport; 


sports-bred 300 (illustrated); and the luxurious New Yorker. 
By actual count, seven models (out of a total 17) are priced a few dollars 


a month more than some of the popular smaller cars. This year, move 


up to Chrysler. The man who sells them > CHRYSLER 
will make the move very easy for you. a Va MOTORS CORPORATION 


Tune in Bob Hope and The Chrysler Theatre, NBC-TV, Fridays, 
and NCAA Football, NBC-TV, Saturday afternoons. 





300 4-Door Hardtop 


This is the most beautiful Chrysler ever built. — 


Se : : Drive it! - 










Hart Schaffner & Marx knows how to 
tailor a suit. You can feel it the moment 
you slip into the coat. The enjoyment of 


a Silver Trumpeter, for instance, comes 
from outward appearance and inner com- 
fort. From its youthful lines and the 
richness of pure wool worsted fabric. 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York, 








Enjoy one. Soon as you can. About $130. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx whose standards 
of excellence are without peer, is proud 
to wear the mark that assures you of the 
finest pure wool worsted fabrics ...and as- 
sures you of the luxury and performance 
only pure wool will give you in a suit. 


a 
HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
is made of the 
finest pure wool* 
yin the world? 





ese 
pole =) tid ety 
Silver Trumpeter 





This mark was 
created by The 
Wool Bureau, 
Inc. It is awarded 
to quality prod- 
ucts made of the 
world’s best pure 
wool, 
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COVER PORTRAITS ON SHOW IN ATLANTA 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 





Wick than any other publication 
in the world, Time makes con- 
sistent use of and gives international 
exposure to the art of portraiture. 
Our cover is almost always a painting 
of an individual by a contemporary 
artist, who not only limns a likeness 
but also makes a:statement through 
his treatment of both the subject and 
the background. Last week a new 
exhibition of original paintings for 
the cover of TIME opened a North 
American tour at the Atlanta Art 
Association. 

When TIME readers see such a col- 
lection of cover paintings, they often 
express surprise at the wide variety 
of styles, sizes and mediums. The new 
show contains 60 works (the number 
will vary from city to city, depending 
on the space available in galleries 
and museums), done in oil, charcoal, 
tempera, oil on gesso, ink and wash, 
and pen and ink. The wide variety is 
not surprising when it is noted that 
the paintings are the work of 19 dif- 
ferent artists. They include some of 
the world’s leading portraitists: Pie- 
tro Annigoni, Boris Artzybasheff, Er- 
nest Hamlin Baker, Aaron Bohrod, 
René Bouché, Bernard Buffet, Boris 
Chaliapin, James Chapin, William 
Dobell, Guy Rowe (“Giro”), Russell 
Hoban, Joe Jones, John Koch, Henry 
Koerner, Bernard Safran, Ben Shahn, 
Rufino Tamayo, Robert Vickrey and 
Henriette Wyeth Hurd. 


Orth, ee 


After Atlanta, where the exhibi- 
tion will be on view until Oct. 28th, 
it will move on to the J. B. Speed 
Art Museum in Louisville, Akron Art 
Institute, George Sherman Union at 
Boston University, Tennessee Fine 
Arts Center in Nashville, Vancouver 
Art Gallery, Royal Ontario Museum 
at the University of Toronto, Joslyn 
Art Museum in Omaha, Willistead 
Art Gallery of Windsor (Ontario), 
Seattle Art Museum, Denver Art 
Museum, Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, Salt Lake Art Center, M. H. 
De Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco, Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego, Phoenix Art Museum, and 
Milwaukee Art Center. 

We get a great satisfaction, of 
course, in giving TIME readers an 
opportunity to see the original cover 
paintings. Beyond this, however, we 
hope that this effort will add to the 
public interest in and appreciation of 
the old and honored art of portrai- 
ture. Through the years, as artistic 
fashions changed and technology ad- 
vanced, the human face has been 
blurred by the visions of the impres- 
sionists, broken up and reassembled 
by the cubists, lost entirely in ab- 
straction—and caught in the glaring 
lens of the camera. We believe that 
the portraitist, looking beneath the 
surface and illuminating character, 
will continue to have an important 
place in journalism—and in history. 
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Only United honors*all these for air travel! 
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MONORED WHEREVER 
YOU SEE THIS EMBLEM 





Air travel is more convenient than 
ever on United Air Lines. Use any of 
the cards above to charge a trip to any 
city United serves. And United serves 


more U. S. cities by jet than any other. 


airline. We also offer the schedule 
convenience that only the world’s 
largest jet fleet can provide. 

Your Air Travel Card is immedi- 


*Note Credit Cards Effective: American Express November 1; Diners’ Club on or before December 15: 
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ately accepted by all airlines for air 
travel anywhere. And, at United, your 
BankAmericard, Carte Blanche, Din- 
ers’ Club, American Express, Bank of 
Hawaii and Citizens & Southern credit 
cards give you instant credit for your- 
self and for the whole family with con- 
venient monthly budget payments if 
you want them. 
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RICHARD NAUGLER 
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KEN ANDOW 


So, if you have any one of these credit 
cards, see United Air Lines, or your 
Travel Agent, and say, “Charge it!” 
THE NATION'S NUMBER_ONE AIRLINE / KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 


UNITED 
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Bell ¢ Howell builds 
photographic instruments 
a little better 
than they really have to be. 


eres spereetictte 


SLOW MOTION 





(So you'll get pictures a little better 
than you really thought they’d be.) 


We probably look at picture-making differently than 
most. 

Because we think you want something more than a 
camera. Something more than pictures that are “good 
enough”. 

So we don’t build just cameras. 

We build photographic instruments. 

Bell & Howell photographic instruments are extraor- 
dinarily precise. They perform without deviation from 
a rigid set of self-imposed standards. They’re virtually 
incapable of error. They measure light and distance ex- 
actly. They control film perfectly, holding it flat in exact 
focus, corner to corner and edge to edge. 

The Bell & Howell 418 movie camera shown here is 
a good example. The electric eye, which sets your ex- 
posure automatically, is inside the lens. Precisely where 
the light strikes the film, so that it responds only to the 
light that’s in your picture. In subtle lighting, the differ- 
ence can be enormous. In not-so-subtle lighting, it can 
_ turn “good enough” movies into movies to be proud of. 
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You shoot through a precisely-ground 11-element op- 
tical instrument with built-in filters. You view directly 
through the lens. You zoom in and out as smooth as 
cream, with gentle pressure on a button. You load with 
a refillable cartridge. 

Now, does all this exactitude mean that a Bell & 
Howell instrument is difficult to use? Not at all. For we 
think that part and parcel of our products’ function is 
ease of operation. Pistol grips fit your hand neatly. Con- 
trols fall easily to your fingers. Viewfinders show exact- 
ly how you're zooming. 

You might expect a photographic instrument to cost 
somewhat more. And you'd be right. 

But look how much more a photographic instrument 
can do for you. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic 
instruments a little better 
than they really have to be. 


Bell & Howell Company 
Photo Producis Group 
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Why the Green Bay Packers recommend 





the Norelco Comfort Shave 


Just imagine what your face would feel like after a gruelling pro- 
fessional football game. Wouldn’t you want the shaver—the only 
shaver—that gives the Comfort Shave? Bet your life you would. 

And that shaver is today’s Norelco Speedshaver with self-sharp- 
ening rotary blades. Rotary blades work on today’s most advanced 
shaving principle. They stroke off whiskers with a continuous ro- 
tary motion—never “grab” the way ordinary shavers do, never cut 
or nick the way blades do. 

Result: a close, clean shave with nary a pinch, pull or scrape— 
shaving comfort no other shaving method, wet or dry, can duplicate. 

You can get the Comfort Shave in three models: The new Norelco 
‘Floating-Head’ above —self-cleaning rotary blades; heads that 
swivel to fit your face; new Norelco Cordless; or new Norelco 
‘Flip-Top’. All have rotary blades. All givé the Comfort Shave. 
Just ask a Green Bay Packer—especially some Sunday afternoon. 
Other Norelco Comfort Shave Products: Prelec® pre-shave lotion. Finale® after-shave 
lotion. Shaver Cleaner. Home Barber Kit—saves money on haircuts, great for kids. 
Other Products: Hearing Aids, Radios, Radio-Phonographs, Tape Recorders, Dictating 


Machines, Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices. © 1964 North 
American Philips Company, Inc., 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





Cordless — shaves any- All-new ‘Flip-Top’— world’s 
where. Battery powered. _ largest selling shaver model. 
Zippered case with mirror. On/off switch. Easy flip-top 

New Norelco Cordless cleaning. Popular price. Norelco 
Speedshaver 20C. ‘Flip-Top’ Speedshaver® 20. 


Norelco /The Comfort Shave — 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


The Essence of Johnsonism 


The pace of the presidential cam- 
paign was quickening. Lyndon Johnson, 
Barry Goldwater, Hubert Humphrey and 
Bill Miller all were out hitting the hus- 
tings as hard as they could. Both John- 
son and Goldwater made major politi- 
cal appearances on national television. 
To the President, the choice was wheth- 
er the U.S. “will move ahead by build- 
ing on the solid structure created 
by forward-looking men of both 
parties over the past 30 years. 
Or whether we will begin to tear 
down this structure and move in 
a radically different, and—I be- 
lieve—a deeply dangerous direc- 
tion.” To Goldwater, the TV 
presentation was an occasion for 
simplifying complex issues, such 
as that of a balanced federal 
budget: “When we live within 
our income, the dollar has stabil- 
ity; when we live outside our in- 
come, the dollar has instability.” 

Help from the Moderates. As 
the campaign entered its final 
weeks, Goldwater was getting 
some much-needed help . from 
leaders of moderate Republican- 
ism. New York’s Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller, who had been 
notably silent about the national 
Republican ticket, now said pub- 
licly that he was for “Barry and 
Bill all the way,” praised Gold- 
water as “a man of courage and 
integrity who has not ducked the 
issues.” 

Dick Nixon, in the midst of a 
cross-country campaign trip, de- 
clared in Chicago: “President John- 


“+ son’s attack on Senator Goldwater on 


the NATO nuclear weapons issue is 
political demagoguery at its worst. It 
is Johnson’s, not Goldwater’s, position 


on this issue which is reckless and 
irresponsible.” 
Pennsylvania’s Governor William 


Scranton, who went down to the wire 
against Goldwater in San Francisco, 
wound up an eight-state speaking tour 
for Goldwater. In Stratford, Conn., 
Scranton deftly criticized Johnson’s Ad- 
ministration by comparing it unfavor- 
ably with the Kennedy Administration. 
“The Johnson Administration,” said 
Scranton, “has washed away the last 


Ee vestiges of the style and grace that a 


--new generation of Americans forged in 





the 1960 elections. The national Ad- 
ministration welters in a sea of clichés, 
of easy answers that are no answers at 
all, in a boisterous atmosphere that has 
no style and—most Americans fear— 
little depth either.” 

‘As for Goldwater himself, he let it 
be known that he was changing his 
strategy, would no longer discuss “nit- 
picking issues,” from now on would 
couch his campaign in broad terms of 
the virtues of conservatism as opposed 
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“SUGAR & SALT” 
Love v. “Socialism.” 


to liberalism—which in his lexicon 
comes out as “Socialism.” 

And what about Lyndon Johnson? 
Last week he was out campaigning as if 
his lite depended on it, expressing the 
philosophy that historians may one day 
call Johnsonism. 

Scorning the Adage. The essence of 
Johnsonism begins with the proposition 
that politics is a profession in which 
anything can be accomplished, and that 
success is mandatory. To achieve, it is 
only necessary to “reason together,” for 
in a democracy it is always possible to 
find a majority that will agree on some 
compromise. This means that the com- 
promiser should never state things too 
boldly—should, in fact, blur the edges 
of most big questions, unless, of course, 


a popular consensus has already chosen 
the bolder course. 

Johnsonism means effective action to 
get a major bill passed (civil rights) or 
a major annoyance done away with 
(such as Congressional efforts toward 
curbing the Supreme Court’s redistrict- 
ing decision). Johnsonism scorns the 
adage that a statesman is known by the 
enemies he has made, and believes that 
it is possible to do something for every- 
body. It calls for an identification with 
the entire populace, and using the 
populace’s own words to talk to 
it. It is part sentimentality, part 
love; part forceful action, part 
slick derring-do. It believes un- 
swervingly in the present and 
thinks the future can be better— 
under the benign guidance of 
Johnsonism. 


The Joy of Being Beloved 

“I hope,” said President John- 
son in New Orleans, “if you do 
what you think is right, that 
somehow or other it is the same 
thing that I think is right. But 
if it is not, I won't question 
your patriotism. I won’t question 
your Americanism. I won’t ques- 
tion your ancestry. I may—dquiet- 
ly, in the sanctity of our bed- 
room—whisper to Lady Bird my 
own personal opinion about your 
judgment.” 

Lyndon does not just want to be 
elected in November. He does not 
merely want the biggest landslide 
in history. He wants to feel him- 
self beloved by everybody. Last 
week, in the course of his barn- 
storming trip through 15. states, 
he thought he saw evidence that he is. 

"A Nation of Lovers.'' His crowds 
were big and enthusiastic. He drew 
200,000 in Des Moines, where Demo- 
cratic Governor Harold Hughes told him: 
“This is the greatest reception in the his- 
tory of Iowa.” He attracted 70,000 in - 
Peoria, Ill., and Democratic Senator 
Paul Douglas said that Lyndon’s were 
“the largest crowds I’ve ever seen in 
central Illinois.” Some 250,000 jammed 
downtown Louisville for his motorcade, 
85,000 shouldered their way into Nash- 
ville’s War Memorial Square, 40,000 
assembled in Indianapolis. 

At various times, the President sucked 
on gumdrops to ease a hoarse throat, 
threw a high school band off key by 
marching into its midst to autograph 


the bass drum and led his own cheers 
with the help of a bullhorn, crying: 
“All the way with L.B.J.” 

On the rostrum, Johnson rhapsodized 
about U.S. prosperity, world peace and 
“the great society.” Said he in Raleigh: 
“There are so many more things that 
unite us than divide us. There are so 
many more people in the world that 
love instead of hate—and we ought to 
be a nation of lovers, not of haters.” In 
the same speech, Lyndon declared: “I 
hear those who are frantic and who 
sometimes are hysterical. But every day, 
as I go abroad in this land, I see, by the 
hundreds of thousands, men, women and 
children who love freedom and know 
they have it and appreciate it and are 
going to preserve it and protect it.” 

"Forgive Them, Lord." In Indianapo- 
lis, Johnson said: “Only those should 
lead us who, in the words of the Scrip- 
ture, are ‘swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath.’ As long as I am Presi- 
dent, that will be my policy.” He pointed 
to the cross atop a nearby Episcopal 
cathedral and implored his followers to 
“turn the other cheek” when political 
opponents say “ugly things.” “Forgive 
them, Lord,’ cried Johnson. “They 
know not what they do.” 

In Peoria, Johnson said: “Yes, all 
day I have seen your smiling faces. All 
day I have looked into your happy coun- 
tenances. All day I have seen the family 
life, the mothers and the children of 
America here in the heartland of the 
great State of Illinois, and those voices 
sound powerful to me. They sound 
clear. They sound free. And when I re- 
turn to the White House, and the police- 
men turn the keys on those locks on 
those big black gates, and I get to those 
few acres that are back of our house, it 
is going to be folks like you that sustain 
me in my labors and my thoughts.” 
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JOHNSON & DES MO 


Barry’s Big Issue 


Candidate Goldwater plainly has de- 
cided that-the essence of Johnsonism is 
socialism, and he is making that the 
big, belated issue of his campaign. Last 
week he repeated the theme time and 
again. 

“The issues,” said he in Ardmore, 
Pa., “are an all-powerful central govern- 
ment versus the federal system that we 
have lived under and prospered under; 
it is a socialized economy vy. a free econ- 
omy that we have prospered under and 
lived under. It is these two things that 
the American people are deciding when 
they go to the polls this coming No- 
vember.” 

Speaking in Washington to a United 
Press International convention, Barry 


‘kept it up. “Some people,” he said, “just 


assume that some sort of socialism, or 
whatever name they give it, is inevitable, 
that most Americans really favor it, and 
that the only real political issues are 
choices between how far or how fast. I 
take violent exception to that. The great 
domestic issue of this entire campaign 
is whether we will take a path that 
leads to socialism, or whether we will 
get back on a road of individual free- 
dom, individual responsibility, and in- 
dividual initiative.” 

He paused, and asked rhetorically: 
“Are we going to leave room for any 
sort of individualism in this country, or 
are we going to sacrifice it all to the 
demands and the supposed benefits of 
Government control?” 

In New Jersey, Goldwater demanded 
that Democrats “stop pussyfooting,” and 
label their program socialism. And in 
Lubbock, Texas, he went all out after 
Johnson. “When,” demanded Barry, 
“will he candidly admit that our course 
is toward socialism, or, if he rejects 
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socialism, will he tell how he will op- 


pose it and its spokesmen? Oh, how I ~ 


wish the parties could fight this out. I 





refuse to dignify the party by associat-~- 3 


ing the name ‘Democratic’ with it, but I 


wish they would accent the term ‘Social- — 


ist Party,’ because, whether they know it 
or not, whether they like it or not, this 
is the road they are on.” 

Still speaking of Lyndon, Goldwater 
concluded: “Of course, when he gets 
back here to Texas and has those high- 
heeled boots on, and that ten-gallon hat, 
and he calls you ‘Pardner,’ he sounds 
like a conservative banker. But I can 
tell you in Washington when he wears 
just plain old shoes and says, ‘How do 
you do,’ he speaks an entirely different 
language, that of the radical liberals. 
And whether he likes it or not, or even 
knows it, he is backing socialism.” 


Cuba & Kisses 


Republican vice-presidential nominee 
William Miller, who had been having a 
hard time with hecklers amid scanty au- 
diences, found things were looking up. 

In Augusta, Ga., a crowd of 5,000 
loudly cheered Miller’s vow that a Re- 
publican victory will mean recognition 
of a Cuban government in exile -and 
U.S. permission for renewed exile raids 
against Castro. At Miami Stadium, 30 
khaki-clad survivors of the Bay of Pigs 
marched across the rain-soaked baseball 
diamond to present Miller with a “re-~ 
vered emblem”—a gold-knobbed flag- 
staff representing their Battalion 2506. 
It was flagless, they bitterly explained, 
because their battalion flag had been 
presented to John F. Kennedy, who had 
promised that it would be returned “in a 


free Havana.” The emblem was now on 


tour as a prop in the fund-raising effort 
for the Kennedy Memorial Library. 

Before 4,000 spectators, half of them 
Cubans, Miller declared: “This Admin- 
istration’s* greatest shame is the Bay 
of. Pigs. It backed away from its one 
opportunity to redeem the freedom of 
the Cuban people. In doing so, it sacri- 
ficed the Monroe Doctrine, which once 
was the irrevocable guarantee of self- 
determination for all the peoples of all 
the Americas.” 

Meanwhile, Miller’s Democratic coun- 
terpart, Hubert Humphrey, was getting 
even more heated up in the enthusiasms 
of the campaign. Outside San Jose, 
Calif., he halted his motorcade in mid- 
procession to change a wilted shirt for 
a fresh one. In Sharon, Pa., he lost 
his wristwatch and cuff links to a mob 
of squealing girls. At Erie, a contingent 
of 63 teen-age Demzelles formed a cor- 
ridor between Hubert’s platform and his 
limousine, begged to be allowed to kiss 
him. Each got her wish as Hubert beam- 
ingly worked his way down the line, 
allowing all 63 girls a peck. It looked 
like more fun than kissing babies. _ 


* In claiming credit for achievements, Presi- 
dent Johnson describes both his regime and 
that of his predecessor as “this Administra- 


tion.” So do Republicans in assessing blame. _ 
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STEPHANIE, LIBBY, MARY KAREN 
Soft words, dimples, scrambled eggs and stewardesses for Dad. 


Working for Father 


If nothing else, the 1964 campaign 

ought to set a record for family to- 
getherness on the hustings. A rally is 
hardly a rally these days without a 
Johnson, Goldwater, Humphrey or 
Miller wife, daughter, son or in-law 
somewhere on the scene. 
@ THE JOHNSONS. Although she says she 
feels butterflies before every public ap- 
pearance, Lady Bird is a veteran cam- 
paigner, has already rolled up 55,000 
miles on the road for Lyndon this year. 
Last week she left Washington aboard 
a train called The Lady Bird Special, 
rolled down South through eight states, 
made 42 whistle-stops at wide spots 
along the roadbed like Ahoskie, N.C., 
where Lady Bird’s was the first passen- 
ger train to stop in twelve years. 

In speeches from the observation 
platform, Lady Bird noted what she 
likes about the South (“Not a place of 
geography, but a place of the heart’’), 
purred through prideful recitals of 
Lyndon’s accomplishments and usually 
wound up with a ladylike soft sell: “I 
am proud of his record and I hope 
you will want to continue it.” 

Both Johnson daughters—Luci, 17, 
and Lynda, 20—were on the train, made 
girlish speeches punctuated with dimples 
and fond comments about “Daddy.” 
After hecklers in Columbia, S.C., booed 
Lady Bird’s talk, Lynda marched up to 
the microphone, snapped angrily, “I 
know these rude comments were not 
made by people from the good state of 
South Carolina but by people from the 
state of confusion.” Besides last week’s 
whistle-stopping, both girls have ap- 
peared regularly at weekend political 
rallies and cookouts all over the coun- 
try. To guarantee big crowds, their 
- act is usually bolstered by big-name en- 
tertainers such as Sammy Davis, the 
Brothers Four or Folksingers Peter, 
Paul and Mary. 

@ THE GOLDWATERS. As a rule, Barry 
Goldwater’s wife Peggy simply stays 
at his side, smiling shyly when she is 


introduced and saying little or nothing. 


But last week Peggy left Barry’s elbow, 
went to her girlhood home town of 
_ Muncie, Ind., to campaign a bit. For 
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moral support, she had in tow all four 
of her children—Barry Jr., 26, Mike, 
24, Joanne (Mrs. Thomas H. Ross), 
28, and Peggy Jr. (Mrs. Richard Arlen 
Holt), 20. Peggy made no_ formal 
speeches in Muncie, said flatly, “One 
speaker in the family is enough.” Next 
day in Columbus she held a press con- 
ference, ruled out all political questions 
right away, and wound up handing out 
nuggets about Barry’s favorite food 
(fried chicken), her secret for staying 
well-groomed while campaigning (her 
hairdresser travels with her), and her 
hobbies (grandchildren, of whom she 
has four). | 

But Barry’s boys are chips off the 
old political block. Mike, who works 
for a Phoenix bank, averages 20 
speeches a week, fills free hours in 
strange towns by going to the local 
G.O.P. headquarters to help stuff en- 
velopes. He even campaigns in air- 
planes between stops, says confidently: 
“T haven't met a stewardess yet who 
isn’t going to support Dad.” 

Barry Jr., a Los Angeles stockbro- 

ker, delivers seven speeches a day, 
faithfully echoes his father’s views by 
saying that “women and children are 
less safe on our streets than ever be- 
fore,” bringing in the names of Bobby 
Baker and Billie Sol Estes in conjunc- 
tion with the Johnson Administration, 
and constantly insisting that “you can’t 
compromise with Communism.” Says 
Barry Jr. of the family’s efforts: “We 
are going out and working for the old 
man; we are working hard.” 
@ THE HUMPHREYS. Silver-haired and 
soft-spoken, Muriel Humphrey is a 
motherly political pro on the campaign 
trail. Last month she made a solo six- 
state Midwest tour, gave warm little 
speeches to audiences ranging from 
3,000 college kids in Madison, Wis., 
to 250 burly steelworkers and_ their 
wives in Waukegan, Ill. Her approach 
is always low-key. Says Muriel: “As a 
wife, mother and now a grandmother, 
I believe that the election of the John- 
son-Humphrey ticket is vital to the se- 
curity of our children.” 

Regularly, Muriel holds what she 
calls “press receptions,” explains that 
“if I call it a press conference, it would 
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sound as though I know everything 
about everything.” When reporters ask 
touchy political questions, Muriel de- 
murs: “I hate to be drawn too far into 
the politics of it. My husband is the 
trained politician.” Muriel is slated to 
make other trips by herself this month. 
But last week she left Hubert’s en- 
tourage for a few days, confided she 
was happy to get away from hotel 
living for a while. “I just feel like 
scrambling my own eggs,” she said. 

Other members of the Humphrey 

family are less involved. Son-in-Law 
Bruce Solomonson and Son Hubert Jr., 
22, have made only occasional visits to 
young Democrats’ rallies. 
e@ THE MILLERS. Bill Miller’s wife Steph- 
anie, 41, and daughters Elizabeth Anne 
(“Libby”), 20, and Mary Karen, 17, 
are pleasing adornments to his rough- 
tough campaign. Libby has given sev- 
eral demure speeches, which she _ la- 
boriously writes herself, to Republican 
youth clubs, while Mary Karen has be- 
gun to make the G.O.P. weekend cook- 
out circuit. 

Mrs. Miller, a quiet, handsome bru- 
nette, warmed slowly to the campaign, 
but has begun to take it in stride. Last 
week she went alone to Alabama, vis- 
ited half a dozen cities to kick off a 
Republican women’s doorbell-ringing 
campaign called “Bells for Barry and 
Bill.” She made no formal speeches, 
avoided politics with reporters, but 
gently shook hundreds of hands and 
smiled prettily all the while. 

Mrs. Miller is of Polish extraction 
and her husband usually sends her in 
to warm up audiences of Polish- 
American groups. On these occasions, 
she is often accompanied by her Polish- 
speaking mother, Mrs. Stephen Wag- 
ner, who still draws tap beer at Wag- 
ner’s Town Tavern, her late husband’s 
bar on the outskirts of Buffalo, when 
she isn’t politicking for her son-in-law. 
Says Stephanie Miller of her part in 
the campaign: “I see my role as a 
helpmate. When people have put their 
faith in you to run for this office and 
tell you so, its a wonderfully reward- 
ing thing. This campaign isn’t old-hat 
or blasé to me yet. It’s the most ex- 
citing thing that ever happened.” 
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Who Is the Good Guy? 
(See Cover) 


When Pierre Salinger speaks, his lips 
move with the relish of a winetaster 
and his jowls quiver like jelly in a rail- 
road dining car. He does not use a text, 
but he ad-libs exceedingly well, having 
had substantial practice with White 
House reporters. He spreads his fingers 
apart, then waves both hands in the air, 
looking for all the world like a Dutch 
windmill that has learned how to smoke 
a cigar. 

Pierre Salinger, 39, is the Democratic 
Senator from California. 

When George Murphy speaks, the 
easy Irish charm of an old-style city 
ward heeler pours forth. His blue eyes, 
set off by pink cheeks and carefully 
coifed, grey-streaked hair, throw a 
friendly glint. At the slightest sound of 


only the battle of personalities and 
“images.” 

Last week, for example, Salinger and 
Murphy engaged in a face-to-face, no- 
holds-barred TV debate. They set out 
to tackle the issues. They wound up 
playing Drop That Name. For a full hour, 
the exchange went something like this: 

Salinger: I have conferred with Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara. J have con- 
ferred with Senator Magnuson, the 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee . . . I had a call this morn- 
ing from Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udalley i. 

Murphy: I know, for instance, Sena- 
tor Dirksen quite well ... J. Edgar 
Hoover, and all the rest. 

Salinger: As Mr. Romulo told me— 
you know General Romulo. . .? 

Murphy: Very well. 

And so it went. In the end, most ob- 
servers agreed that Murphy had project- 
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SALINGER & MURPHY IN TELEVISION DEBATE 
“You know General Romulo?” “Very well.” 


applause, Murphy is transported hap- 
pily back to the heyday, 25 years ago, 
when he song-and-danced his way across 
the nation’s cinema screens. Then the 
ham in him surfaces, and he talks and 
talks and talks until his aides tug at him 
and tell him it is time to quit. 

George Murphy, 62, wants to be the 
Republican Senator from California. 

Bump in the Dark. As the most pop- 
ulous state in the Union (18 million), 
with 40 electoral votes, California is a 
crucial battleground in the national po- 
litical contest. In California, there is no 
such thing as a political machine; there 
are only moving parts. California has 
almost every problem that any other 
state has, and some that other states 
never thought of. It is filled with radicals 
of both the left and the right; its politi- 
cal landscape is alive with sudden shad- 
ows, phosphorescent goblins, and things 
that go bump in the dark. In California, 
political issues ought to be piled sky- 
high. Yet the Salinger-Murphy cam- 
paign, typical of so many 1964 con- 
tests, rings with no real issues; there is 
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ed himself as a real good guy. That 
should hardly have been surprising, since 
he has been playing the role profession- 
ally for all of his adult life. What was 
surprising was that Salinger, who has 
also gone a long way on a well-deserved 
reputation as a good guy, came across 
as a somewhat stuffy sort. 

Kittens & Rabbits. Salinger’s showing 
came as a bit of a shock to those who 
remembered him as a White House press 
secretary who could always be counted 
on to enliven dull news days in the 
Kennedy years. Those were the days 
when Pierre delivered solemn _ pro- 
nouncements on little Caroline’s Tom 
Kitten, or offered brisk communiqués 
about a trumpet-playing rabbit, or ex- 
hibited a grand disdain for the 50-mile 
hikes so highly recommended by the 
Kennedys. Considering his background, 
it is hard for many Californians to re- 
member that Pierre is now a genuine 
U.S. Senator—one who has served for 
all of two months since his appointment 
to fill the seat of the late Clair Engle. 

Pierre was born in San Francisco 


on June 14, 1925. His father, a New 
York-born mining engineer and a de- 
voted amateur musician, died in a 1941 
auto crash. His mother, daughter of a 
minor French politician-journalist, was 
and remains, in her sixties, an effer- 
vescent, amiable busybody with a pen- 
chant for supporting liberal causes. She 
now lives in Carmel, Calif., enjoys 
nothing more than regaling reporters 
with clinical details regarding the prob- 
lems she had nursing little Pierre. 

The Reporter. Pierre was a piano 
prodigy, at six played Haydn in a re- 
cital at the Canadian National Exposi- 
tion in Toronto. But he finally concluded 
that the piano was not his forte, de- 
cided to forgo a musical career, al- 
though he still plays a passable Bach. 

After a World War II stint in the 
navy, Pierre headed for a journalism 
career on the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, finished college on the side, made 
a name for himself as a sharp investi- 
gative reporter. He deliberately got 
himself tossed into jails as a drunk and 
a vagrant, wrote a 17-part exposé on 
conditions that resulted in improve- 
ments in the county penal system. 

The exposé also led to a new career 
for Salinger. In 1957, a big story was 
Dave Beck, the crooked boss of the 
Teamsters Union. Collier's Magazine 
assigned Salinger to write a series of 
articles about Beck, but the magazine 
folded before Pierre got into print. 
During the course of his work on Beck, 
Salinger met Bobby Kennedy, who was 
soon to be appointed counsel to the 
Senate subcommittee investigating la- 
bor racketeering. Bobby asked Pierre 
what he was going to do with the ma- 
terial he had gathered on Beck. Pierre 
offered it to Kennedy, and later was 
rewarded with a job as staff investigator 
for the committee. Among the subcom- 
mittee members: Massachusetts’ Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy. 

Outsider. By 1959, the subcommittee 
investigation had pretty well run its 
course, and Salinger was offered an at- 
tractive publicity job with the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council, an adjunct of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
He was tempted, and he said so to Bob- 
by. Recalls Salinger: “He told me not to 
make a decision for 24 hours. The next 
morning J.F.K. called up and asked me 
to come to his office. He said he’d 
heard about the job I was offered, and 
he hoped I wouldn’t take it because he 
counted on me working in his presi- 
dential campaign.” 

J.F.K. was then running for the 1960 
Democratic presidential nomination, 
and Salinger joined the team as chief 
press aide. The first few months were 
not happy ones for him. “The main 
problem,” he says, “was that it took me 
quite a while to develop the kind of 
relationship with J.F.K. that I had with 
Bobby. I'd been hired completely on 
Bobby’s say-so; J.F.K. and I did not 
know each other well. In fact, I was 
sort of an outsider to the group: Ted 
Sorensen, Kenny O’Donnell and Larry 
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O’Brien had all worked with the Sena- _ 
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tor for a long time. It took three or 
four months of traveling together to get 
to know each other well.” 

_Ole Tex. But Salinger came to love 
his job and to worship Jack Kennedy. 
After Kennedy was elected, he named 
Salinger as his press secretary, and 
Pierre soon became an institution of 
his own. There was Pierre aboard the 
Honey Fitz in slacks of shocking pink; 
Pierre in blue and yellow shorts, chug- 
ging over the decorous grass_ tennis 
courts of Newport; Pierre flailing away 
on the Hyannis golf course while Ken- 
nedy watched in fond amusement; 
Pierre playing poker, sometimes at 
$1,000 a pot, with three wild cards: 
Pierre nursing his discriminating palate 
with fine wines and rich sauces at Wash- 
ington’s smart Le Bistro. 

Sometimes White House newsmen 
got annoyed with Pierre’s ways, thought 
he was considerably less than fastidious 
with facts. But by and large they came 
to admire him as a real pro, one who 
was calm, cool and correct in moments 
of real emergency, such as the Cuba 
missile crisis. 

When Jack Kennedy died, part of 
Pierre died with him. Certainly the 
White House never again seemed the 
same to Salinger. Lyndon Johnson 
laughed at Pierre, not with him. Once 
Johnson ragged Salinger into playing the 
piano for visiting German Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard—just after Soloist Van 
Cliburn had performed. On another oc- 
casion, Johnson cajoled Pierre into 
climbing aboard a horse at the L.B.J. 
ranch, and while Salinger sat there like 
Humpty Dumpty, Lyndon whooped, “Ole 
Tex Salinger!” Salinger is a man of 
humor, but he does not like to be made 
a fool of, and it was only a matter of 
time before he would leave Lyndon. 

The time came early this year, when 
it became apparent that Clair Engle, 
even then dying of brain cancer, would 
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“Don’t knock the good guys.” 


not be able to run for re-election. A 
struggle developed between California’s 
Democratic Governor Pat Brown and 
Jesse (“Big Daddy”) Unruh, speaker 
of the state assembly and California’s 
most power-conscious Democrat. 
Brown wanted State Controller Alan 
Cranston to take over Engle’s candi- 
dacy. Unruh wanted anyone Brown did 
not want. First, he persuaded State At- 
torney General Stanley Mosk to run in 
the Democratic primary. But Brown, 
in his turn, persuaded Mosk to with- 
draw. Big Daddy looked around for an- 
other candidate to pit against Cranston. 
He picked Pierre. 

There was, of course, a problem: 
Salinger had been away from Califor- 
nia for nine years, was now a voting 
resident of Virginia. But he was finally 
assured that all legal obstacles could be 
overcome, turned in his resignation to 
President Johnson, flew to San Fran- 
cisco, and filed for the Democratic pri- 
mary only two hours before the dead- 
line. Behind him, he left his second 
wife Nancy, whom he married in 1957. 
A talented ‘ceramist, Nancy has been 
staying on in Virginia to care for the 
three Salinger children. Pierre was 
awarded their custody after divorcing 
his first wife. 

After Salinger had announced his 
candidacy, Pat Brown exploded. Pierre, 
he declared, was nothing but “a rook- 
ie.” But he changed his mind after 
Pierre whipped Cranston by 140,000 
votes in the primary. Pierre, Brown 
now cried, was “the rookie of the 
year.” Pat appointed Salinger to fill out 
Engle’s term when the Senator died in 
July. Pierre’s incumbency would pre- 
sumably help him in his campaign 
against the Republican nominee. 

Shoot the Works. Then and now, 
many Democrats figured George Mur- 
phy as a pushover for Pierre. Murphy, 
quite naturally, sees himself differently. 
“TI consider myself a human engineer,” 
he says. “I’ve done a lot of things in my 
life, and I have had a broader chance 


to study people than anyone I know. I’ve 
lived in every kind of place, from Bey- 
erly Hills to Hell’s Kitchen. And I’ve 
worked in speakeasies and in big corpo- 
rations and everything in between— 
mines and garages.” 

Born in New Haven, Conn., the son 
of an Olympic coach, Murphy attended 
Yale. Never a good student, he ran out 
of money and dropped out of college 
after two years, puttered around with 
odd jobs until he met a Detroit dancer 
named Juliette Henkel. Julie taught him 
some steps, they got married in 1926, 
and embarked upon the kind of career 
of which movies are made. They danced 
together in nightclubs, and those jobs 
led George to Broadway hits: he played 
juvenile leads in Good News, Of Thee 
I Sing (in which George portrayed a 
wiseacre White House press secretary), 
Hold Everything and Roberta. 

Lana & Oscar. Then on to Holly- 
wood, where George was a natural, 
most often appearing as the likable, big- 
hearted guy who might have won the 
girl in the end if he had not spent so 
much time doing paradiddles with his 
toe-taps. He danced with Shirley Tem- 
ple in Little Miss Broadway, with much 
leggier chorines in Top of the Town. 
He played opposite Ginger Rogers in 
Tom, Dick and Harry (Murph was 
Tom), hoofed with Judy Garland in 
Little Nellie Kelley, romped with Cine- 
moppet Liz Taylor in Cynthia, and 
twirled in Two Girls on Broadway with 
Starlet Lana Turner. All that Murphy 
will recall for the record about that 
picture was that “Lana was lazy. But 
when she put on a sweater, no one cared 
about her working habits.” 

Frankly, Murphy was no_ great 
shakes at the box office, a fact well 
realized by his boss, M-G-M’s Louis 
B. Mayer. But Mayer liked Murphy 
for other reasons. As a two-term presi- 
dent of the Screen Actors Guild, Mur- 
phy had helped clean out left-wingers 
and labor racketeers who had infiltrated 
the movie industry. Along the way, 
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Murphy dropped his Democratic af- 
filiation and became a _ Republican. 
Mayer, an ardent Republican himself, 
had heard Murphy deride Democrats, 
and he liked the cut of George’s gibe. 
He encouraged Murphy to take on aft- 
er-dinner speaking assignments. Before 
too long, Murphy hung up his taps, be- 
came one of Hollywood’s busiest good- 
will ambassadors, and with Mayer call- 
ing the turn, received an Oscar for “in- 
terpreting the motion-picture industry 
correctly to the country at large.” 
"Low to the Ground." Politics was 
only a two-step away. Murphy was a 
G.O.P. National Convention delegate in 
1948, 1952 and 1956, served a brief 
stint as Republican state chairman. At 
the same time, he moved from the 
sound stages into moviedom’s business 
offices, where today he functions as a 
vice president for public relations with 





Arizona: Seeking Barry Goldwater’s 
seat, three-term Governor Paul J. Fan- 
nin, 57, hopes to parlay his identifica- 
tion with the Goldwater team into 
victory. Democrat Roy L. Elson, 34, 
administrative assistant to Senate Presi- 
dent Carl Hayden, is the underdog. 

California: Democrat Salinger, 39, 
still leads, but Republican Murphy, 62, 
is Moving up. 

Connecticut; Former Republican 
Governor John Lodge, 61, a moder- 
ate, is walking a tightwire between zeal- 
ous Goldwaterites in affluent Fairfield 
County and anti-Goldwaterites else- 
where. Incumbent Thomas J. Dodd, 57, 
a Democrat of independent mind, has 
backing from labor and Lyndon John- 
son. Dodd should win. 

Delaware: Republican John J. Wil- 
liams, 60, the Senate’s sharpest investi- 
gative bird dog, faces a rematch with 
Democratic Governor Elbert N. Carvel, 
54, whom he trounced in 1958 by 
10,000 votes. Carvel may benefit from 
a heavy Negro turnout, but Williams 
leads. 

Florida: What worries Conservative 
Democrat Spessard L. Holland, 72, in 
his quest of a fourth term is not Re- 
publican Claude R. Kirk Jr., 38, a 
brawny ex-marine, but the size of his 
own majority. Holland, hands down. 

Hawaii: The first American of Asian 
ancestry to be a Senator, Republican 
Hiram L. Fong, 57, has help from two 
disparate sources—Barry Goldwater 
and Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion. Democrat Thomas P. Gill’s haole 
(white man) origins are no help in 
multiracial Hawaii. Gill, 42, has the 
backing of the A.F.L.-C.I.O., but is 
slightly behind. 

Indiana: Democratic Incumbent 
Vance Hartke, 55, whirls around in a 
helicopter, drops down wherever he sees 
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Technicolor Corp. And last year he be- 
gan thinking seriously about running 
for the Senate. “I had this thing re- 
searched for months,” he says. “I 
wanted to learn if people would accept 
an actor running for office. And the 
word was that I had a pretty fair 
chance. After all, people remember me 
from all those old movies, and I never 
played a bad guy. I was always a good 
guy. It sounds corny, but don’t knock it. 
I found that my biggest support would 
come from the ladies, the ones over 35. 
They are real workers. I mean if they 
are for you, they go all over the neigh- 
borhood like a pack of muskrats.” 
Murphy easily won the G.O.P. Senate 
nomination, and he has been campaign- 
ing tirelessly ever since. His pitch is 
Basic Barry. Liberals are “Fabian So- 
cialists.” Democrats are a conspiratorial 
sort, and the words Yalta and Potsdam 


THE SENATE RACES 


With 35 Senate seats at stake on Nov. 3, it is theoreti- 
cally possible for the Republicans to erase the 66-34 
majority now held by the Democrats. But there is not 


a crowd. Republican D. Russell Bon- 
trager, 56, a state senator who used to 
read the classics aloud to get rid of a 
Pennsylvania Dutch accent, flies his 
own Cessna 182. Hartke is ahead, but a 
big Goldwater victory in Indiana could 
trip him. 

Maine: Incumbent Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, 60, whose election as Governor in 
1954 heralded a deepening Democratic 
thrust into New England, was stuck in 
Washington for weeks while Repub- 
lican Congressman Clifford McIntire, 
56, was campaigning. Despite this and 
the fact that popular Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith is out on the hustings for 
McIntire, Muskie has a sizable edge in 
his second-term bid. 

Maryland: With his strong appeal 
to young voters, Democrat Joseph D. 
Tydings, 36, son of the late Senator 
Millard Tydings, hopes to deny a third 
term to amiable Republican J. Glenn 
Beall, 70. Backlash votes may help 
Beall in southern Maryland, but Ty- 
dings stands to profit from a heavy Ne- 
gro vote and an expected Johnson vic- 
tory. Leaning to Tydings. 

Massachusetts: Investment Broker 
Howard Whitmore Jr., 59, reluctantly 
agreed to oppose injured Democratic 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 32, but 
his outlook is decidedly bearish.' Teddy 
should win without leaving his bed. 

Michigan: Democrat Philip A. Hart, 
51, won by 170,000 votes in his first 
try for the Senate, figures to do better 
this time. G.O.P. Candidate Elly M. 
Peterson, 49, wife of an Army colonel, 
ran for office once before, a city-council 
race in her home town of Charlotte 
(pop. 7,657), and lost. 

Minnesota: Buttressed by Democrat- 
ic-Farmer-Labor backing, Incumbent 
Eugene J. McCarthy, 48, would be 
heavily favored over Republican Whee- 
lock Whitney, 38, mayor of the Min- 
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fall easily from Murphy’s lips as places 


se 


and names of derision. On issues such 


as the nuclear test ban, federal aid to” 


education and medicare, Murphy hews 
close to the Goldwater line, but he dis- 
agrees with Barry on the Civil Rights 
Act and foreign aid. 


He has sidestepped California’s hot- 


test state issue: repeal of the Rumford 
Act against racial discrimination in 
housing (Time, Sept. 25). In agricul- 
tural areas, Murphy wins votes for his 
stand favoring the bracero program, un- 
der which fruit and vegetable farmers 
hire immigrant labor from Mexico. 
“You have to remember,” explains 
Murphy, “that Americans can’t do that 
kind of work. It’s too hard. Mexicans 
are really good at that. They are built 
low to the ground, you see, so it is 
easier for them to stoop.” 

As it must to all candidates, some 


the remotest chance that they will, even though only 
nine of the contested seats belong to Republicans, 
while the Democrats must defend 26. State by state: 


neapolis suburb of Wayzata, even. with- 
out Favorite Son Hubert Humphrey 
on the national ticket. 

Mississippi: Three-term Democrat 
John C. Stennis, 63, may or may not 
face opposition from the predominantly 
Negro Freedom Democratic Party, but 
it hardly matters. The surest bet around. 

Missouri: Though he is favored, two- 
term Democrat Stuart Symington, 63, 
is running hard. He has Son Jimmy, a 
folk singer, strumming his banjo and 
playing things like Cornbread ’Lasses 
and Sassafras Tea in rural areas. Re- 
publican Jean Paul Bradshaw, 58, an 
Ozark Air Lines vice president, figures 
to trim Symington’s 1958 plurality of 
386,236, but not by enough. 

Montana: G.O.P. Challenger Alex 
Blewett, 51, former speaker of the state 
house, keeps trying to get Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield, 61, into 
a debate, but mild Mike ignores him. 
Mansfield is one man who may lend 
Lyndon Johnson his coattails, instead 
of vice versa. 

Nebraska: Facing token opposition 
from obscure Democrat Raymond W. 
Arndt, 58, Conservative Republican Ro- 
man L. Hruska, 60, is a shoo-in for his 
second term. 

Nevada: In 1962, Democratic Sen- 
ator Howard W. Cannon, 52, backed 
Republican Paul Laxalt for Lieutenant 
Governor. The idea was to keep» Dem- 
ocratic Governor Grant Sawyer from 
vacating the statehouse this year and go- 
ing after Cannon’s job. Cannon blocked 
Sawyer, but now he has Laxalt to con- 
tend with. More dynamic than Cannon, 
Laxalt, 41, suffers from inexperience— 
and from Goldwater. Cannon by an 
inch. 

New Jersey: Incumbent Harrison A. 
Williams Jr., 44, the state’s first Demo- 
cratic Senator since 1936, expects to 
profit from an anti-Barry “frontlash” 
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_ disappointment has come to Campaign- 
er Murphy. Just recently, he got him: 


self hauled out to Antelope Valley, a: 


desert crossroads that’ might have 
served as the eerie setting for Bad Day 
at Black Rock. Nothing went right. The 
head of the arrangements committee, a 
Mrs. Tucker, had borrowed five cars 
from the local Chevrolet dealer but had 


lost the keys. After Mr. Tucker rounded’ 


up a new set, Mrs. Tucker remem- 
bered that the door prize, a movie pro- 
jector, had been left at home. Back 
home went Mr. Tucker. 
Later, about 50 dignitaries tried to 
squeeze into the five cars for the ride to 
the local fairgrounds. Disgusted, Mur- 
phy wound up walking all the way to the 
fairgrounds, slogging to the speakers’ 
stand through thick clouds of desert 
dust while Mrs. Tucker, in full pursuit, 
began to remonstrate with him. At 


in his second-term bid. Challenger Ber- 
nard M. Shanley, 61, a former aide to 
Dwight Eisenhower, is trying hard, but 
with scant chance. 

New Mexico: A loner in the past, 
Republican Incumbent Edwin L. Me- 
chem, 52, the only four-term Governor 
in the state’s history (1951-54, 1957-58, 
1961-62), is playing with Goldwater 
this year, and he might regret it. Able, 
four-term Congressman Joseph M. 
(‘Little Joe”) Montoya, 49, an adroit 
vote getter, has a name that is about as 
common in New Mexico, where near- 
ly one-third of the voters are Spanish 
Americans, as John Smith is elsewhere. 
A tossup. 

New York: Republican Senator 
Kenneth B. Keating, 64, has come on 
strong, could well salvage what looked 
like a losing cause. The carpetbagging 
issue, the widespread defection of Jew- 
ish and possibly Italian voters, and a 
strong feeling of sympathy for Keating 
as the underdog have badly eroded 38- 
year-old Democrat Robert F. Kenne- 
dy’s early lead, and he may need a Lyn- 
don landslide of well over 1,000,000 
votes to ride in with the President. Kea- 
ting ahead by a silvery hair. 

North Dakota: Democrat Quentin 
N. Burdick, 56, is so worried about 
G.O.P. Challenger Thomas Kleppe, 45, 
the aggressive ex-mayor of Bismarck, 
that he left Washington well before Con- 
gress adjourned to start campaigning. 
But he is the favorite, might get extra 
mileage from popular Democratic Goy- 
ernor William Guy’s coattails. 

Ohio: A magic name and a potent 
G.O.P. organization are 47-year-old 
Robert A. Taft Jr.’s trump cards, but 

Goldwater’s name on top of the ticket 
is a deuce. Even so, it would probably 
take a 500,000-vote Johnson win to 
sweep crusty Incumbent Stephen M. 
Young, 75, into a second term. Leaning 
strongly to Taft. 

Oklahoma: Lean, handsome Repub- 
lican Bud Wilkinson, 48, has a great 
_ record as Sooner football coach going 
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length, Hollywood Star Wendell Corey; 
who had arrived early only to disappear 
mysteriously, turned up in time to make 
a half-incoherent speech about “my 
good friend and that great American, 
George Muffin!—I mean Murphy!” 
Down the Barrel. As for Salinger, 
Murphy harbors only dark suspicions. 
“T think this guy is really vulnerable,” 
says he. “He’s a chubby little rascal who 
looks and sounds sly and disrespectful. 
If this guy was doing such an important 
job in Washington, how come he quit 
on an hour’s notice? My cook would 
give me more notice than that! He was 
a pressagent! Vd like to ask him what 
he did for the President during the Cu- 
ban missile crisis. Did he hold his coat? 
Did he get a fresh supply of paper clips?” 
No, says Pierre, who regards his role 
in the Kennedy Administration as the 
strongest point of his campaign. He 


for him. Democrat Fred R. Harris, 33, 
who upset Incumbent Howard Edmond- 
son in the party primary, has Johnson’s 
coattails (he hopes) and the late Sena- 
tor Bob Kerr’s organization going for 
him. Wilkinson by a whisker. 

Pennsylvania: Whatever votes In- 
cumbent Republican Hugh Scott, 63, 
loses in conservative western Pennsyl- 
vania because of his dislike of Gold- 
water, he may recoup elsewhere for the 
same reason. But a Johnson sweep and 
a massive turnout by Negro voters 
could give the race to Democrat Gene- 
vieve Blatt, 51. A slight edge to Scott. 

Rhode Island: Republican Ronald 
R. Lagueux, 33, executive counsel to 
Governor John Chafee, ran for the Sen- 
ate as a favor to his boss. He stands no 
chance of thwarting 57-year-old Demo- 
crat John Pastore’s bid for a third term. 

Tennessee: In the only state with 
two Senate races, a couple of staunch 
Goldwater Republicans who have nev- 
er won an election are challenging two 
veteran Democratic officeholders. Two- 
term Democrat Albert Gore, 57, is fa- 
vored over Memphis Businessman Dan 
H. Kuykendall, 40. But Representative 
Ross Bass, 46, running to fill the last 
two years of the late Estes Kefauver’s 
term, may have rougher sledding 
against Knoxville Attorney Howard Ba- 
ker Jr., 39, who is Everett Dirksen’s 
son-in-law. Still, the pro-Democratic 
Negro vote and displeasure over Gold- 
water’s stand on TVA are expected to 
send two Democrats to the Senate 
again. 

Texas: Republican George Bush, 40, 
has Democratic Incumbent Ralph Yar- 
borough, 61, running scared. But Yar- 
borough leads. 

Utah: Democrat Frank E. Moss, 53, 
squeaked into the Senate with 38.7% 
of the vote in 1958 because two Repub- 
lican opponents split the vote against 
him. This year he faces only one Re- 
publican, former Brigham Young Uni- 
versity President Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
65, whose conservatism packs potent 


freely dispenses the impression that he 
took an intimate part in the play of his- 
torical events. He punctuates his speeches 
with phrases like “I remember when 
President Kennedy . . .” He frequently 
alludes to the time that “we looked 
down the nuclear barrel” during the 
Cuba crisis, and he implies that it is a 
good thing, too, for the U.S. that he 
was there. 

Spirited. Salinger also hits hard at 
Murphy’s links to Goldwater. He ac- 
cuses Murphy of having supported Dr. 
Fred Schwarz’s ultra-right Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade, charges that 
Murphy is an “arch-conservative of the 
same stripe as Senator Goldwater, but 
hasn’t the courage to express his honest 
convictions.” 

Pierre has a swift, sharp mind and 
salts his addresses with impressive 
statistics. But lately he has been spend- 
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appeal. The race is tight, but Lyndon 
will probably carry Moss back for a 
second term. 

Vermont: In his second race against 
Republican Winston L. Prouty, 58, who 
won by 5,364 votes in 1958, Democrat 
Frederick J. Fayette, 53, has eight things 
going for him. One is Barry Goldwater, 
and the other seven are Fayette daugh- 
ters (he has eleven children in all). The 
girls are stumping for him, plucking 
guitars and singing Hello, Daddy. But 
Prouty has the edge. 

Virginia: The G.O.P. found some- 
body to oppose Democrat Harry Byrd, — 
77, but nobody doubts that Old Harry 
will go back to the Senate for his sixth 
term, or that Republican Richard A. 
May, 68, will go back to his Saluda 
cattle farm. 7 

Washington: Republican Lloyd J. An- 
drews, 44, claims that Incumbent Dem- 
ocrat Henry M. (“Scoop”) Jackson, 52, 
“cost Washington 10,000 jobs” by los- 
ing the TFX fighter-plane contract, but 
even Boeing Aircraft’s president says it 
just isn’t so. Jackson is the heavy favorite 
for a third term. 

West Virginia: Republican Cooper P. 
Benedict, 57, a tweedy, wealthy horse- 
breeder and early Goldwater supporter, 
is in an uphill fight against Incumbent 
Democrat Robert C. Byrd, 46. With 
strong backing from labor, Byrd should 
win a second term. 

Wisconsin: Incumbent Democrat Wil- 
liam W. Proxmire, 48, is better known 
than Republican Wilbur N. Renk, 55, 
former chairman of the University of 
Wisconsin’s board of regents, also en- 
joys a reputation as a maverick in 
a state that loves to elect mavericks. 
Proxmire has the lead, but he will have 
to work to keep it. 

Wyoming: Starting out as the under- 
dog, Incumbent Democrat Gale McGee, 
49, has come on strong against Casper 
Geologist John S. Wold, 48, a Gold- 
water man. Though McGee is suspect as 
a liberal and a former university pro- 
fessor, he has a slender edge. 
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ing much of his time defending him- 
self against Murphy’s “carpetbagger” 
charges, and trying to convince the 
voters that he is not a Falstaff but a 
statesmanlike sort. It isn’t easy. Not long 
ago, for example, he found himself con- 
fronted by a Los Angeles audience so 
hostile that he probably wished that he 
was out there with Wendell Corey and 
George Muffin. 

“Why did you register in Virginia and 
vote for Senator Byrd?” someone asked. 

“T didn’t vote for Senator Byrd!” re- 
plied Pierre. 

“How do you feel about subvert- 
ing the state constitution?” demanded 
another. 

“ve been upheld by the State Su- 
preme Court!” he shot back. 

“The Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion is a Communist front—how do you 
feel about that?” snapped a woman. 

“T don’t agree with everything the 
A.D.A. says, but to call it a Communist 
front is stupid!” Pierre retorted. 

At the close of the meeting, Salinger 
beamed a grin out over the sea of glum 
faces and said cheerily, “Let me thank 
you for the opportunity of joining you 
tonight. We’ve had a spirited discussion, 
haven’t we?” 

“Remind me,” murmured Pierre as 
he drove off, “to fire my advance man.” 
_ "The Overall Impression.'' Come No- 
vember, Salinger should benefit from 
the fact that he is a Democrat in what 
shapes up as a big Democratic year. 
Lyndon Johnson has a healthy lead in 
California over Barry Goldwater. The 
state’s registered Democrats outnumber 
Republicans by a big margin: 4,736,906 
to 3,182,397. Even accounting for ticket 
splitting and other vagaries of the Cal- 
ifornia voter population, Pierre should 
be a safe bet. 

But in recent weeks he seems to have 
hit a plateau, while Murphy has been 
climbing uphill. Can George close the 
gap? Says he: “My job is to paint a 
positive picture. Most of the people al- 
ready have their minds made up. I’m 
gonna try to talk to the undecideds. 
They are more interested in what a guy 
looks like. I think the overall impression 
is the big thing. If the undecideds think 
a guy is honest and on the level, he’s 
ahead of the game. My big drawback 
is the song-and-dance-man label. If I 
can overcome that, I'll be in good shape. 
If I can get the undecideds to think 
‘This guy knows a lot,’ that’s a plus. If 
I can show them I’m honest, that’s a 
plus. Experience, that’s a plus. If they 
think the other guy has not been around 
for too long, that’s a plus for Murph.” 

And Pierre Salinger’s job is to put 
across his image as an important can- 
didate of experience and influence. Says 
he: “The very years of my life Murphy 
most objects to—those spent in the Sen- 
ate and the White House—have given 
me a grounding in Government, a 
knowledge of Washington, that not even 
as nimble a fellow as Murphy could pick 
up on a Hollywood sound stage.” 
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ARKANSAS 


Can Win Win? 
If Democrat Orval Faubus had his 
way, he’d be Governor of Arkansas un- 
til the Ozarks turn into molehills. This 
year he set out after his sixth straight 
two-year term, certain that winning 
would be as easy as eating grits with a 
tablespoon. He was in for a surprise. 

Running against Faubus is Republi- 
can Winthrop (or, as he now bills him- 
self, “Win’) Rockefeller, 52, fourth of 
the five Rockefeller brothers, who moved 
eleven years ago from New York to the 
34,000-acre Winrock Farms, 65 miles 
from Little Rock. 

In 1955 Faubus, figuring a Rocke- 
feller would be quite an attraction for 
new business, picked Win to be chair- 
man of the newly created Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission. It 
was probably the best move Faubus has 
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ROCKEFELLER & FAUBUS IN FORREST CITY 
The Governor's choice. 


made as Governor. Before Rockefeller’s 
resignation early this year, the A.I.D.C. 
had helped bring in 600 new plants, 
90,000 new jobs, $270 million in new 
annual payroll income. Moreover, Rock- 
efeller put hundreds of thousands of 
his own dollars into schools, scholar- 
ships and cultural facilities around his 
part of the state. 

Spelled Backward. In his campaign 
for Governor, Rockefeller has spared 
neither himself nor his pocketbook. 
Overweight for years, he lost 40 Ibs. 
before he began to run, is now a trim 
6 ft. 3 in., 205 lbs. He owns four air- 
planes, one of them a jet, and each 
day he takes off from his personal 
airport at Winrock bound for a cam- 
paign destination. When he arrives, a 
just-plain-folks secondhand bus, driven 
there the night before, is waiting to 
carry him over back roads to tiny 
hamlets and home towns. The Rocke- 
feller bus is plastered with “Win with 
Win” signs; on the placard in front, 
the words are lettered backward so 





they can be read in a motorist’s 
view mirror. 

When the bus stops in a town square, 
Rockefeller, wearing western boots and 
a cowman’s hat, lopes about shaking 
every hand in sight, even darts into 
stores to greet people who didn’t come 
out on the street to meet him. As he 
performs, a team of aides carrying Po- 
jaroid cameras snaps as many as 500 
pictures a day. Ten seconds after a 
handshake, a pleased voter gets a keep- 
sake picture of himself with Rockefeller. 

Man with a Plan. Rockefeller’s 
speeches are short and always extem- 
poraneous. He consistently cracks Fau- 
bus for low teachers’ salaries and for 
the “deplorable condition” of state 
roads. Speaking at a new plant-dedica- 
tion ceremony in Forrest City, Ark., last 
summer, Rockefeller fractured Faubus 
by complaining that his campaign bus 
had been plagued by constant break- 
downs—caused mostly by jouncing 
over so many miles of “Faubus Free- 
ways.” Rockefeller also attacks the Gov- 
ernor as the boss of a massive polit- 
ical machine. “My opponent is also 
visiting all the counties,” cries Winthrop, 
“but he heads for the courthouse to a 
secret meeting where he oils the ma- 
chine.” Says Rockefeller: “If you want 
a man with a plan instead of a man 
with a machine, vote for me.” 

Faubus, plainly worried, has attacked 
Rockefeller as a carpetbagger, conjured 
up pitiful images of a poor little coun- 
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try boy running against the Rockefeller | 


millions, seen to it that everyone has 
been reminded frequently of Rockefel- 
ler’s sensational 1954 divorce and the 
subsequent $6,000,000 settlement with 
his first wife, Bobo. Stooping to the 
ludicrous, the Faubus workers have even 
sent broadsides to Arkansas barbers, 
claiming that Rockefeller always hops 
into his jet and flies to New York to get 
his haircuts. 

Against Rockefeller, a onetime trustee 
of the Urban League, Faubus has also 
returned to the all-out segregationist 
stands that made him a national figure 
in 1957. Last month he shouted about 
Negro demonstrators: “The first time 
they lie down in the streets to block 
traffic of a legitimate business, they’re 
going to get run over. And if no one 
else will do it, I'll get in a truck and do 
it myself.” 

Such talk still goes over well in Ar- 
kansas, and Faubus is favored over 
Rockefeller. Even so, there should -be 
one benefit: Rockefeller has already 
pumped enormous new energy into the 
once defunct Arkansas Republican Par- 
ty, has 10,000 workers out beating the 
precincts for votes, even managed to 
find 172 Republican candidates to run 
for local offices this year, compared 
with a measly seven who dared try in 
1960. And Rockefeller has committed 


himself to run for Governor again in — : 


1966. “Win or lose,” he says, “there'll 


be a two-party system in Arkansas after 


Nov. 3.” ait 








TEXAS 
Cactus-Nasty Campaign 

Both candidates for Texas’ U.S. Sen- 
ate seat are running fast and mean, 
like they had cactus in their chaps. 

The two are liberal Democratic Sen- 
ator Ralph Yarborough, a native of 
East Texas cotton country, and con- 
servative Republican George Bush, a 
New England-bred Ivy Leaguer (Yale 
48). son of Connecticut’s moderate 
former G.O.P. Senator Prescott Bush. 

Houston’s Bush, who has made a mod- 
est fortune as a Texas oilman since 1948, 
insists that Yarborough’s “left-wing rad- 
icalism” is the basic campaign issue. In 
Bush’s entourage is a country music 
group called the Black Mountain Boys, 
and the lyrics to one of their favorite 
campaign songs are: “Sun is gonna shine 
in the Senate some day/George Bush 
gonna run them liberals away.” 

Bush stands strong for right-to-work 
labor laws, cutbacks in foreign aid, in- 
creased tariffs. He stands against the 
1963 nuclear test-ban treaty and the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. He is an at- 
tractive, articulate Goldwater Republi- 
can, even though he mentions Barry’s 
name with decreasing frequency these 
days, as it becomes apparent that Lyn- 
don Johnson will carry his native Texas 
with relative ease. 

In his attacks on Yarborough, Bush re- 
calls rumors that the Senator got $50,- 
000 in a brown paper bag from Billie 
Sol Estes during the 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign. Yarborough denies the 
charge, although he has admitted get- 
ting some $7,000 in campaign contribu- 
tions from Estes over a three-year pe- 
riod, long before Estes’ shenanigans 
came to light. But Bush tells his au- 
diences: “The question is not whether 
Yarborough got $50,000 or $5,000 or 
whatever he has admitted getting from 
Estes, but do you want a man in the 
U.S. Senate who was involved with Billie 
Sol Estes at all?” And so another Black 
Mountain Boys campaign favorite is: 
“Oh where have you gone, Billie Sol, 
Billie Sol?/Oh, where have you gone, 
charming Billie?” 

End of a Feud. Ralph Yarborough 
gives back every bit as much as he takes. 
“fet’s show the world,” he cries, “that 
old Senator Bush can’t send Little Geor- 


.gie down here to buy a Senate seat.” 


He slams Bush’s membership in “the fat 
Houston clubs,” nags at Bush for his 
extensive billboard campaign, tells au- 
diences: “You can find everything on 
those billboards except the word ‘Re- 
publican.’ He’s got it there so small that 
you've got to pull over to the side of the 


road, stop, get out of your car, and 
look for it with a magnifying glass. 


The Senator also reacts emotionally to 
- Bush’s criticism of the test-ban treaty: 









“He doesn’t believe in clean air, doesn't 
~ believe in keeping out all the strontium 
90 and all the chemicals that pollute 
‘the atmosphere, that create cancer in 


babies, create leukemia, make sterile 






-men and women.” 
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REPUBLICAN BUSH 
Whose sun is gonna shine in the Senate? 


Yarborough has long been on the 
outs with such reigning Texas politicians 
as Lyndon Johnson and Governor John 
Connally. As late as August 1963, Yar- 
borough, in a speech at Freeport, Tex- 
as, described Johnson as a “power-mad 
politician.” It was partly to help patch 
up this Democratic factional dispute 
that President Kennedy made the trip 
to Texas that ended in Dallas on Nov. 
22. During that trip, Kennedy got Vice 
President Johnson and Senator Yar- 
borough to shake hands, and the two 
were riding together in the same car 
when the President was assassinated. 

Floating Chitchat. Since then, in pri- 
vate conversations, including some po- 
litical chitchat while floating about to- 
gether in the White House swimming 
pool, Johnson has made his peace with 
Yarborough. This fact obviously discom- 
fits Governor Connally, who is one of 
Lyndon’s oldest and closest political as- 
sociates. Connally just plain dislikes Yar- 
borough. All but assured of re-election 
as Governor this year, Connally has yet 
to say a good public word for Running 
Mate Yarborough. 

As a matter of fact, all other things 
being equal, Lyndon Johnson could un- 
doubtedly console himself if Yarbor- 
ough were to lose his Senate seat. But 
all other things are not equal. Among 
the other things: it would be a blow to 
L.B.J.’s personal vanity if his own home 
state were to elect Bush to join Repub- 
lican Senator John Tower in an all- 
G.O.P. Texas Senate team. 

If Lyndon would stay out of it, Re- 
publican Bush would have a chance. But 
Johnson is not about to stay out of it, 
which makes Bush the underdog. 


ILLINOIS 
Chuck’s Luck 


Good fortune, as well as hard work, 
has always contributed heavily to the 
political and business success of Illinois’ 
Charles Percy (TIME cover, Sept. 18). 
And in his bid to unseat Democratic 
Governor Otto Kerner, luck still rides 
with Chuck. Just a scant few weeks be- 
fore the election, the Kerner Adminis- 
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DEMOCRAT YARBOROUGH 


tration finds itself involved in a much 
headlined scandal. 

Last week Kerner’s campaign manager, 
Theodore Isaacs, 53, withdrew to de- 
fend himself against conflict of interest 
charges being investigated by a Sanga- 
mon County grand jury. Isaacs and 
Kerner have been buddies ever since 
1938, when they met in the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard. As Cook County judge in 
1955, Kerner appointed Isaacs attorney 
for the Chicago Board of Election 
Commissioners, Isaacs managed Ker- 
ner’s successful 1960 race for Gover- 
nor, was rewarded by appointment to 
the $15,000 job as director of state 
revenue. He ran the Revenue Depart- 
ment, which collects some 75% of the 
state’s cash income, mostly in sales 
taxes, until returning to private law 
practice in September 1963. 

The grand jury investigation was an 
outgrowth of the disclosure, first made 
by Chicago American Columnist Jack 
Mabley, that Isaacs drew fees for sery- 
ices from the Cook Envelope & Litho- 
graphing Co. at the same time that the 
firm had contracted to sell $1,144,688 
worth of envelopes to the state—and 
at the same time that Isaacs was state 
revenue director. 

The Cook company was formed only 
ten weeks after Isaacs took office. He 
admits receiving $4,000 in fees from 
the company for each of the years 1961, 
1962 and 1963, He also owns 50 shares 
of Cook stock, concedes that he has 
paid nothing for them. Though it is not 
known how many shares exist, at the 
time of incorporation there were only 
100 shares on record. One official of 
the firm estimates that 99% of Cook’s 
business is with the state. The company’s 
first sale to the state was made just 
twelve days after it was formed, ap- 
parently before it even had the equip- 
ment to turn out the envelopes. 

Otto Kerner insists that he is “not as- 
sociated with this in any way,” that “a 
man is innocent until proven guilty” 
and that “I will stand by my friends.” As 
for Chuck Percy, he just smiles, says not 
a word about the scandal. Why should 
he, with headlines about it every day? 
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PICTORIAL PARADE 


a. 


LABORITE HECKLERS 
Embarrassing memories of Christine. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Who Is Fit to Govern? 

The British tend to think of their 
politics as urbane and fair-minded. In 
large measure, they are. But at times 
the heirs of Cromwell and Pitt are apt 
to be more virulent than the heirs of 
Jackson and Truman. British political 
leaders can deftly cut each other’s 
throats with the most brutal verbal 
slashes, and British political crowds 
can raise the fine democratic art of heck- 
ling to riotous dimensions. This hap- 
pened once again in the windup of 
Britain’s election campaign, suggesting 
that beneath the initially apathetic 
contest there was really a good deal 
of passion. 

The proceedings turned particularly 
lively with the appearance in Plymouth 
of querulous Quintin Hogg; formerly 
Lord Hailsham, one of the more erratic 
of Tory politicians. As Minister of Edu- 
cation and Science in the Conservative 
Cabinet, Hogg was routinely telling his 
audience about the superior virtues of 
the Tories when a heckler shouted: 
“What about Profumo?” 

This conjured up shades of the hap- 
less former Cabinet Minister, memories 
of that high-echelon prostitute, Chris- 
tine Keeler, echoes of the whole scan- 
dal that had so sorely embarrassed the 
Tories a year ago. “Profumo!” Hogg 
replied angrily. “If you can tell me 
there are no adulterers on the front 
bench of the Labor Party, you can 
talk about Profumo. If you can’t tell 
me that, you had better keep your 
mouth shut!” 

Benched Adulterers. Since the Labor 
front bench is generally occupied by 
members of Labor’s “shadow cabinet,” 
all of them well known to each other, 
to their colleagues and the country, the 
statement was uncomfortably close to a 
specific accusation. Labor Chief Harold 
Wilson, who had ordered that the Pro- 
fumo scandal not be raised by party 
leaders on the assumption that it might 
boomerang, gleefully picked up his cue 
and called on Prime Minister Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home to repudiate Hogg. Next 
day Hogg made a partial and grudging 
retraction. But he thought it was all 
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most unfair, since “Mr. Profumo had 
paid a very high price indeed for a sin 
which is often committed by people 
who pay no price at all.” Hogg’s later 
speeches were plagued by shouts of 
“Adultery!” and “Hoggwash!” 

No sooner had the Minister of Sci- 
ence done his bit to embarrass the To- 
ries than Foreign Secretary Rab Butler 
had a go at it. Campaigning in Man- 
chester, Home had said that the U.S. 
and Britain had ready a treaty to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons that 
“could be produced at a moment’s no- 
tice” for Russia’s signature. Whereupon 
Butler declared airily in an interview 
that “we’ve had a chat about it with the 
Americans,” but that there is no such 
treaty, adding, “After all, I would know. 
I’m the Foreign Secretary.”* 

Then Butler, who has been passed 
over twice for the prime ministership, 
handed out compliments to his col- 
leagues that left blood all over the floor. 
Prime Minister Home? “TI think Alec’s 
done very well. Possibly he has spent 
too much time outside London.” Ted 
Heath, President of the Board of Trade 
and regarded as a comer in the party? 
“I think Alec’s a bit bored by him.” 
Hogg? “A great pity.” As for the sit- 
uation in general, Rab thought things 
might slip. “Toward Labor?” the report- 
er wanted to know. “They’re not going 


to slip toward us,” replied Rab icily. 


Penny-Wise. With friends like that, 
Campaigner Home hardly needed ene- 
mies. The polls in fact were slipping to- 
ward Labor, for whatever that proved. 
The Economist, which is read about 


i In Washington, the State Department con- 
firmed that Butler’s version was the more 
nearly correct. 





equally by dons and businessmen, and 
by Britons and non-Britons, usually 
takes an independent political line, but 
last week it somewhat unenthusiastica!ly 
announced its support of Labor. The 
neck-and-neck race brought joy to Jo 
Grimond and the Liberal Party leaders, 
who have visions of capturing up to ten 
seats in the new Parliament and holding 
the balance of power if Labor and the 
Tories should end up nearly even. 

On the campaign trail, the former 
Lord Home was finding the going rough. 
Speaking in Watford, a constituency 
near London, from a_ boxing ring 
draped with the blue Tory colors, Sir 
Alec observed that “going up and down 
the country, I find people have high- 
er incomes’—when a heckler shouted, 
“Not as high as yours, mate! I wish I 
had one of your millions.” 

It was a strong reminder of the elec- 
tion’s basic issue: the Tory claim that 
affluent Britain has never had it so good, 
against the Labor charge that Britain’s 
prosperity is still too concentrated at the 
top, that its economy needs more dy- 
namic management. Appearing in Bir- 
mingham’s Rag Market two nights 
apart, both Home and Wilson were 
drowned out by boos. Home was faced 
with a 75-ft. dinosaur manipulated by 
some 50 Laborites. A large sign read: 
“Too Much Armor, Too Little Brain, 
Now Extinct.” When he was shouted 
down, Home cried angrily into the mi- 
crophones, “I doubt if anyone can seri- 
ously believe that people who depend on 
this kind of support are fit to govern 
Britain!” On leaving the Rag Market, 
Sir Alec insisted on walking with Lady 
Home through the mob, which con- 
tinued to boo and throw pennies at the 
Prime Minister. 
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CAMPAIGNER HOME IN WATFORD RING 
Bloody compliments from friends. 
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EAST GERMANY 


Prisoners for Sale 


East Germany’s Walter Ulbricht has 
long tried to make his miserable 
“German Democratic Republic” seem 
Important. With Nikita Khrushchev’s 
approaching visit to Bonn, he is also 
plainly under Moscow’s orders to 
make it look more respectable and 
humane. In both respects, he again 
failed wretchedly. 

Ransom Book. The 15th anniversary 
celebration of the G.D.R. turned out 
to be a Grade B production: the visiting 
Communist dignitaries were all second- 
stringers. Except for the first public 
showing of four Soviet medium-range 
missiles, the five-hour parade in East 
Berlin’s | Marx-Engels Square was a 
dreary, neo-Nazi affair of goose-step- 
ping soldiers and sullen workers, clearly 
more interested in their weary feet than 
in the oversized pictures of Communist 
leaders that they dutifully bore past the 
reviewing stand. 

On the humanitarian side, Ulbricht 
grandly announced that he would set 
free 10,000 political prisoners between 
now and Dec. 20. But of course he will 
be doing his own counting, and few ex- 
pect that he will live up to his promise. 
Even if he does, there will still be 50,- 
000 inmates left in East German jails, 
many held for political reasons. 

Before announcing the amnesty, 
however, Ulbricht had released prison- 
ers—strictly on a business basis. Taking 
a leaf out of Castro’s ransom book, he 
quietly “sold” Bonn 800 prisoners, most 
of them West German citizens, in ex- 
change for several million marks worth 
of butter, coffee, cocoa and sugar. The 
transaction was accepted last summer 
on behalf of West Germany by Vice 
Chancellor Erich Mende. When word 
of it leaked out last week, it was brand- 
ed by the West German press as a grim 
“traffic in men.” 

Not waiting to be ransomed, UI- 
bricht’s reluctant subjects were still find- 
ing their own ways to freedom. In fact, 
_in the days preceding the anniversary 
celebration, the biggest mass escape 
took place since the Berlin Wall went up 
in August 1961. 

Freedom Tunnel. It was engineered 
by 30 volunteer workers, many of them 


‘university students, who had managed 


earlier to escape from East Germany. 
From the basement of an abandoned 
bakery at 97 Bernauer Strasse, in West 
Berlin’s French sector, they dug a 448- 
ft. tunnel that emerged in an unused 


- shack in the yard of an apartment house 


at 55 Strelitzerstrasse in East Berlin. 
Digging in shifts around the clock, 40 


ft. underground, the men were hardly 
--able to breathe. Again and again the 
- tunnel threatened to cave in because of 


Berlin’s sandy soil. Several times, seep- 


-age from underground mains almost 
forced them to abandon the project. 


But they kept digging. They installed a 


ventilation system, used walkie-talkies 
to warn of the approach of Red Vopo 
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patrols. At the West Berlin entrance 
to the tunnel they put up a sign that 
read: “Walter, we’re coming,” and 70 
fi. further along, where the tunnel 
passed under the Berlin Wall,. they 
erected another: “You are now leaving 
the French Sector.” 

After nearly six months of steady 
work, the tunnel was completed. In 
three nights 57 East Germans—many 
of them relatives of the diggers who 
had been notified in advance by couriers 
—crawled to West Berlin. Just as the 





BERLIN 
The Six Days 


A few blocks west of the Bernauer 
Strasse tunnel, where 57 East Berliners 
crawled to freedom last week, an es- 
cape of another sort was taking place. 
Concocted of cigar smoke and the reek 
of raw schnapps, a blur of spinning 
spokes and the beat of a brass band, 
this form of escape goes by the name of 
“Sportpalast Fever,” and can be in- 
dulged in once a year when Berlin 
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EAST GERMAN TROOPS ON REVIEW 
How much butter is a man worth? 


last group had entered the passage, two 
strangers came up to its entrance in 
East Berlin, pretending that they and 
some friends wanted to join the great 
escape. The “friends” turned out to be 
Communist cops who had been tipped 
off by informers. Four of the diggers 
who had guarded the tunnel entrance 
managed to get back to West Berlin— 
after shooting one East German Vopo 
sergeant. 

The uproar over the escape destroyed 
whatever effect Ulbricht might have ex- 
pected from his newest propaganda 
campaign about the good life in East 
Germany. Again his subjects showed 
that they were ready to vote against him 
with their feet—and with their lives. 


holds its famed, phantasmagoric Six- 
Day Bicycle Race. 

More than 40,000 West Berliners 
jammed the drafty, bomb-wracked 
Sportpalast last week, paying $100,000 
for the privilege of watching a handful 
of men in silk spin madly around a 
banked oval track, for prizes ranging 
from a few bottles of wine to a brand- 
new DKW sedan. To beleaguered Ber- 
liners, the Six Days serves as carnival, 
communal songfest and emotional 
blowout. Only a fraction of the crowd 
is made up of racing fans, and as one 
old man said of the event, “It would be 
great if it weren’t for those cyclists.” 

Berlin’s Six Days dates back to 1909. 
By the early 1930s, the races were often 
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CYCLIST & SPECTATORS AT SPORTPALAST 





Kegs for the haylofters. 


rigged, and they attracted the booted 
whores and gaudy gangsters who gave 
Berlin its cynical, sinful aura. Left-wing 
Playwright Georg Kaiser described the 
Sportpalast scene in those days: “Inhibi- 
tion has gone to hell. Cutaways shake. 
Shirts tear. Buttons pop in all direc- 
tions. Differences flow away. Nakedness 
where there used to be disguise: pas- 
sion. It’s worth it—this brings profits.” 

Dancing with Disrespect. Hitler out- 
lawed the races soon after he came to 
power in 1933 because he found them 
dishonest and degenerate, and con- 
verted the Sportpalast into a propa- 
ganda forum. World War II left it a 
gutted shell, but in 1953 a group of 
enterprising promoters slapped a new 
roof on the ruin, installed a new track, 
and the Six Days was back in business.* 

Last week’s race was, as usual, a 
ten-ring circus. The brassy oompah of 
Otto-Otto Kermbach’s band thundered 
the Sportpalast Waltz—a ditty whose 
magic lies in the fact that every few 
bars the audience can join in with three 
short, shrill whistles. When enough beer 
and schnapps had flowed (nightly sales 
total 18,000 glasses of each), spectators 
swarmed onto the infield to dance. Fist 
fights flared in the smoky upper reaches 
of the grandstands, known as the “hay- 
loft.” The occupants of this low-cost 
Olympus exercise dictatorial power 
over the groundlings, demanding and 
usually getting kegs of free beer from 
the celebrities they spot in ringside 
seats below them. If no beer is forth- 
coming, the haylofters boo. their target 
unmercifully, indulging in a “cult of 
disrespectfulness” that is half the fun 
of the Six Days. When West German 
Defense Minister Kai-Uwe von Hassel 
appeared one night, he was roundly 
booed. But when he donned a crash 


* Today’s racing teams no longer have to 
pedal round the clock as in the pre-war era. 
Now they can sleep from 5 a.m. to noon. 
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helmet and bravely mounted a racing 
bike, the crowd went wild. 

Pigtails to Forget. Another high point 
was the election of “Miss Hayloft”— 
the girl from the galleries chosen each 
year as most representative of the Six- 
Day spirit. This year’s winner was a 
busty Berlinerin with — steel-rimmed 
glasses and pigtails. One traditional fig- 
ure of the Six Days, however, was gone 
for good. He was Kriicke (Crutch), a 
bicycle racer whose career ended dec- 
ades ago when he was run over by a 
streetcar. Year after year he turned up 
at the races, and when proceedings got 
dull, the crowd would cry: “Kriicke, ein 
Lied!” The old racer then hobbled for- 
ward and whistled a song. When 
Kriicke died last year at 70, he re- 
ceived one of the grandest funerals Ber- 
lin has seen since the war. 

It is traditions like these that make 
Berlin’s Six Days a self-perpetuating in- 
stitution. As long as the bikes whirl 
colorfully around the steep wooden 
track, as long as Otto-Otto’s band is 
blaring, as long as the beer flows and 
pretty girls parade the aisles, Berliners 
are happy. Explained one spectator last 
week: “On a night like this, you forget 
about the Wall and Ulbricht and all 
the misery in the world.” 


RUSSIA 
The Attaché Case 


The military attaché serves one basic 
purpose: legalized spying. Cloaked, up 
to a point, by his diplomatic immunity, 
he goes to cocktail parties, parades and 
factories, gets local generals plastered 
(unless they get him plastered first), 
and ranges through the countryside 
with notebook, camera and a_ blank 
expression. 

For reasons unknown, the Russians 
had permitted four Western military 
attachés (three American, one British) 
to ride the Trans-Siberian Railway all 





the way from Moscow to Khabarovsk, 
headquarters of the Soviet Far East mili- 
tary command. It was the first time in 
two years that any foreigners had been 
allowed on the 2,300-mile stretch from 
Irkutsk to Khabarovsk, which runs 
straight through what is presumed to 
be Russia’s new belt of atomic plants. 
and missile sites. Presumably, by taking 
careful note of such clues as power 
lines, spur tracks and freight-car types, 
a trained military observer could get an 
excellent idea of precisely what kinds 
of installations were where. And pre- 
sumably the four Western attachés did 
precisely that—and more. 

When the attachés reached Khaba- 
rovsk, Russian security police broke into 
their hotel rooms, held them prisoner 
for six hours, finally allowed them to 
proceed on their way to Tokyo—after 
confiscating what Moscow claimed were 
more than 900 photographs and 26 note- 
books packed with “intelligence data on 
railway stations, bridges, tunnels, radar 
installations, airfields, locations of mili- 
tary detachments and other objectives 
of defense significance.” 

Amateurs. Somewhat lamely, both 
Washington and London denied “the 
validity of the charges,” accused Mos- 
cow of a “flagrant violation” of the 
rules of diplomatic immunity. In an- 
swer, both Izvestia and Pravda started 
printing the military secrets the officers 
were accused of uncovering—for ex- 
ample, a badly overexposed photograph 
of “twelve rocket carriers for intercon- 
tinental missiles.” 

Along with the evidence, purportedly 
extracted from the 26 notebooks, came 
snickers. The Western agents, charged 
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ACCUSED DIPLOMATS ss 
Snickers for the cloak and camera boys. 
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Taste fine tobacco at its best. 
Smoke a Lucky Strike. 
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the Soviet press, were so “amateurish” 


and “clumsy” that the whole train knew 
they ‘Were spies—despite their rather 
incredible claim that they were Olym- 
pic athletes bound for Tokyo. They 
never left their compartment unguard- 
ed, refused to fraternize with their fel- 
low passengers, and, weighed down with 
long-lens cameras, they ignored the con- 
ductor’s admonitions not to take pic- 
tures out of the windows. At one sta- 
tion, jeered the Moscow press, they 
were so busy shooting a siding full of 
military boxcars that they almost missed 
their train as it pulled out. 

Coincidence. Washington and Lon- 
don squirmed but kept silent. Scarcely 
anyone noticed the remarkable coinci- 
dence of dates between the police ac- 
tion at Khabarovsk and the opening 
—and mysterious dismissal—of the 
New York trial of Soviet Spies Alek- 
sandr Sokolov and “Joy Ann Baltch” 
(see THE LAw). There were many, oth- 
er theories as to what had happened: 
local police had been overzealous; Mos- 
cow had deliberately trapped the diplo- 
mats; the Russians had found a new 
way to destroy effective agents—pub- 
licity and ridicule. 

Then, as inexplicably as it opened, 
the attaché case seemed closed. “The 
Russian side is not interested in inflating 
this case,” announced the Kremlin with 
airy hauteur. So saying, it allowed the 
four military men to return to their 
posts—even though their heads were 
still presumably crammed with_ intel- 
ligence data that could best be checked 
out in Moscow. After all, if the cocktail 
circuit failed them, they could always 
refresh their memories by reading Prav- 
da and Izvestia. 


AFRICA 
The Man Who Wasn’‘t There 


Delegates of 46 nations representing 
nearly one billion people came to flag- 
festooned Cairo last week to praise neu- 
tralism and denounce imperialism in the 
second conference of nonaligned na- 
tions—and virtually nobody paid any 
attention. The man who stole the show 
was the man who wasn’t even supposed 
to be there, Congo’s Premier Moise 
Fshombe. Though loathed more than 
ever by most black leaders, Tshombe 
emerged from the week as almost a 
hero at home, and the protagonist of 


‘a very African episode that made his 


enemies look utterly foolish. 

Splendid Isolation. For months, Host 
Gamal Abdel Nasser had looked forward 
to using the conference to stake a claim 
as Africa’s spokesman, black as well as 
Arab. Tshombe, whose African peers 


regard him with distaste as Patrice Lu- 


mumba’s accused assassin and as a 


_ white-backed agent of ‘“‘neocolonialism” 
as well, was sure to disrupt Nasser’s 





tea party, and Nasser was determined 
to keep him out. Tshombe was just as 
determined to get in. 

The farce began when the Cairo con- 
trol tower turned away Tshombe’s spe- 
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cial Sabena flight because of “blocked 
runways.” The Boeing flew on to Ath- 
ens, where a furious Tshombe booked 
himself back to Cairo on a commercial 
Ethiopian airlines plane. The flight got 
in this time, but Tshombe was greeted 
by Nasser’s security cops, whisked off 
to splendid isolation in Uruba Palace, 
Nasser’s 40-room state guest house, 
where machine-gun-carrying Egyptian 
commandos were posted with orders to 
let no one in or out. “This is the dirtiest 
trick in history,” howled Tshombe. “It’s 
unprecedented to imprison a visiting 
head of government.” Forced to watch 
the conference on television, he refused 
to eat for fear of being poisoned, drank 
Katanga beer he had brought with him, 
and kept his four secretaries up all night 
typing protests to all 46 nations at 
the meeting. 

When word reached Leopoldville of 
Tshombe’s detention, Congolese gen- 
darmes laid siege to the Egyptian and 








, 


that “peace in our time is indivisible.’ 
Indonesia’s Sukarno, however, demand- 
ed “not coexistence but confrontation 
against Western imperialism.” Most of 
the delegates went numbly along with 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah, who blamed 
foreign plots rather than his own mis- 
management for the fact that inde- 
pendence has not proved paradise. 
Indian Premier Shastri made the 
week’s most sensible speech, among 
other things chiding the Africans for 
their own racial discrimination against 
Indians, pointedly rebutting Sukarno by 
insisting that “our policy must not be 
confrontation but. cooperation,” caus- 
ing a stir by suggesting that the con- 
ference send a mission to Red China 
urging them not to test their nuclear 
bomb. The delegates quickly ducked 
that idea, but also resisted the more 
incendiary language of Sukarno & Co. 
The conference painfully put together 
a sweeping final communiqué damning 
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HOSTAGE TSHOMBE WITH SECRETARY IN CAIRO PALACE 


“The dirtiest trick in history.” 


Algerian embassies in the heart of the 
city by way of retaliation, cutting off 
food and phone service. All this set off 
a diplomatic brouhaha that ended only 
when Tshombe telephoned from Cairo 
two days later with word that as soon 
as the Egyptian and Algerian diplomats 
were released and had reached haven 
in Brazzaville across the river, Nasser 
would spring Tshombe. Escorted out of 
Leopoldville by Nigerian troops under 
U.N. command, the embassy staffs 
loaded three car ferries with everything 
from refrigerators to kitchen pans, 
sailed away to safety. . 

The Congolese press and politicians 
laid plans for a hero’s welcome for 
Tshombe. They denounced Nasser, 
playing upon deep-seated black African 
memories of the Arabs as the con- 
tinent’s slave traders. Tshombe mean- 
while was taken under guard back to the 
Cairo airport to fly to Athens and a 
weekend in Paris before going back 
home. 


Mission to Peking. While the pris-— 


oner in Cairo was getting the headlines, 
the conference in Cairo droned on. Nas- 
ser made a relatively reasonable plea 


“neo-imperialism,” predictably citing 
South Africa and Angola, but prepos- 
terously including even Puerto Rico. 
The U.S. was told to get out of Guan- 
tanamo, Britain out of Aden, France 
off Martinique, Israel out of Palestine. 

Despite this ambitious bill of par- 
ticulars, the nonaligned really agree on 
few major issues. What began under 
Nehru’s leadership in Belgrade as a non- 
involved bloc between the two super- 
powers has disintegrated because of 
the march of events. At most, what 
they have in common today is a rit- 
ualistic opposition to “imperialism,” 
shrewdly mixed with a desire to profit 
from all sides in the cold war to further 
their own nationalism. 

India itself, since attacked by Red 
China, has had to move closer to both 
Washington and Moscow. With bellig- 
erents like Indonesia and Cuba under 
the same roof with such placid pro- 
Western nations as Nigeria and Liberia, 
the very meaning of the term “non- 
aligned” is disappearing. As Tshombe 
remarked acidly, echoing Orwell: “It 
is curious how some of these states are 
more nonaligned than others.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
$486 Per Chopper 


To counter the effect of armed U.S. 
helicopters, the Communist Viet Cong 
have placed a price on the head of 
every chopper crew. Kill. a helicopter 
and you win 35,000 piasters ($486). 
Last week the Viet Cong were doing 
well for themselves. 

A mere three minutes’ flying time 
from Saigon, heavily armed HU-1B 
spotted a concentration of guerrillas. 
“There’s a whole mess of VC nice and 
open right under us,” announced the 
pilot over his radio. “We’re going down 
after them.” The chopper descended, 
.60-cal. machine guns clattering, rock- 
ets dropping from the pods. “Watch 
them go,” cried the pilot, Captain Gary 
Riggins of Antioch, Calif. These were 
his last words. 

Viet Cong ground fire from captured 
U.S. .50-cal. machine guns knocked the 
helicopter into a blazing heap, and 


‘black-clad Communist guerrillas —fin- 


ished the job. Five American crewmen 
and their Vietnamese observer died. It 
was the sixth helicopter crash of the 
week, and it brought the toll of Ameri- 
cans killed in action over the 200 mark. 

Time to Depart. For weeks, the Viet 
Cong had been relatively quiet, appar- 
ently failing to exploit the chaotic po- 
litical situation in South Viet Nam. 
Americans in Saigon thought the Reds 
were hurting militarily. Perhaps, a lit- 
tle. At the same time, they probably 
did not want to take a chance of ral- 
lying support behind General Nguyen 
Khanh’s regime by pressing major at- 
tacks. At any rate, last week the Viet 
Cong cut loose again. In a spate of 
ambushes and fire fights—some within 
15 miles of Saigon—they inflicted 403 
casualties on government forces while 
suffering 266 themselves. The Commu- 
nists captured 205 weapons, 24 radio 
transmitters, four field telephones and 
a typewriter. The government captured 
only 63 guns, largely because the Viet 
Cong have taken to tying string to their 
weapons. Thus, when a-guerrilla in an 
exposed position is shot, his buddies 
hiding near by can save at least the gun 
by puiling it into the bush. 

But even as the war heated up, the 
political ferment in Saigon was calming 
down. Tensions were eased by the de- 


.parture of Lieut. General Tran Thien 


Khiem, the professional coup plotter 
and former member of South Viet 
Nam’s ruling triumvirate who went into 
exile last week. Ousted by Premier 
Khanh in response to the wishes of Air 
Commodore Nguyen Cao Ky and his 
clique of young officers, Khiem de- 
parted Saigon at midweek. It was a 
lachrymose leave-taking. Tears gleamed 
in the eyes of General Duong Van 
(“Big”) Minh as he bussed Khiem on 
both cheeks, and Khiem himself was 
nearly crying as he shook the hands of 
nearly 100 high-ranking army officers 
gathered to say good-bye. Even cocky 
Commodore Ky, one hand on his pearl- 
handled revolver, was dewy-eyed. 
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Chock full o’ protest. 


Time to Begin? Saigon seemed quiet- 
er after Khiem flew off to Europe. For 
once, the assorted Buddhists, students, 
workers and officers seemed content to 
scheme behind the scenes rather than 
demonstrate in the streets. At week’s 
end, Khanh announced that the 13 offi- 
cers and seven civilians behind Septem- 
ber’s abortive ‘“coupette” would soon 
go on trial, facing possible death sen- 
tences. Then, at a news conference, 
Khanh proclaimed the power of the 
South Vietnamese Air Force, which he 
said could deliver “one, two or three- 
ton bombs into North Viet Nam or 
even southern China.” 

Everything seemed to be back in 
place: the Viet Cong were winning bat- 
tles, a trial was about to begin, the mal- 
contents were scheming quietly, and 
Nguyen Khanh was looking north. And 
this week the High National Council, 
created in the wake of last August’s 
riots that followed Khanh’s attempt to 
seize full governmental power, will 
make public the new constitution meant 
to replace Khanh’s military regime. Was 
it time to begin the whole cycle of 
chaos once again? 


INDIA 
The Last Cup 


Coffee, which makes the politician 

wise, 

And see through all things with his 

half-shut eyes, 

as Alexander Pope put it ironically, 
opened quite a few eyes in India last 
week. For thousands of Indians, the cof- 
feehouse is indispensable as a place to 
meet friends, transact business, talk, 
write, and incidentally, consume coffee, 
along with free ice water and cashew 
nuts. Politicians, wise or unwise, come 
and go, inflation gallops, the population 
spirals; but in the coffeehouse things 
remain the same—or -at least they did 
until the great betrayal. 

One day recently, Freelance Journal- 
ist Rajinder Kapoor dropped in at New 
Delhi’s Coffeehouse, and lingered most 
of the morning. When he called for his 
bill, it totaled one rupee. He was as- 
tounded to find that the price of a cup 
of coffee had gone up from 45 to 50 


paise, making two cups an even rupee 
(21¢). Kapoor shouted the grim news 
to friends. “This is the last straw!” cried 
someone. “No, the last cup!” yelled 
someone else. Suddenly the customers 
were on their feet, protesting against 
the rising prices and calling for a boy- 
cott. Hastily finishing their coffee, cus- 
tomers marched out without paying. 

Spreading Blame. The boycotters 
spent the rest of the morning picketing 
the café with signs, “Don’t pay more 
today than you paid yesterday.” Later, 
they pitched a tent on the sidewalk and 
started selling their own coffee at 25 
paise a cup. Soon a Price Resistance 
Committee was organized to spread the 
boycott to other restaurants and shops. 
Among the joiners were-~Chidambaram 
Subramaniam, India’s Food Minister, 
and Asoka Mehta, deputy chairman of 
India’s Planning Commission. 

The government, which blames mid- 
diemen and profiteers for India’s severe 
food shortage and disastrously mount- 
ing prices, gave strong backing to the 
consumer boycott. But the problems are, 
in part, of the government’s own mak- 
ing, for it has done little or nothing 
to rationalize India’s largely state-con- 
trolled economy, or to provide incen- 
tives and modern methods for Indian 
agriculture. 

Political. Potatoes. The price-resist- 
ance movement swept through New 
Delhi. Housewives banded together te 
buy milk directly from producers. Brij 
Mohan, 38, a city councilor, started 
trucking in potatoes from the Punjab, 
sold them at artificially low prices. 
“These are political potatoes, which can 
appear only once a year,” said a sour 
grocer watching Mohan with scales in 
hand dispensing potatoes on the side- 
walk. But the campaign forced city 
merchants to lower their prices, and 
aroused public opinion as never before. 

It also-showed up all kinds of other 
complaints about life in Delhi. News- 
papers were flooded with complaints. 
One letter writer denounced “this over- 
monumented 
city [where] in the hottest hours of the — 
day there is no water for a shower and _ 


the electricity comes and goes as if mon- _ 


keys were playing with the switches.’ 
: TIME, OCTOBER 16, 196. 
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These students have been hitting 


the books for an average of 6 hours a day. 
And they're smiling? 


Sure. Because they just 
took a bowling break. 

After a hard day at the 
books, these college students find 
that bowling eases the pressure 
...gives them a chance to stretch 
their muscles—mental and 
physical. This sport has really 


caught on with undergraduates, 
Because it has everything. 
Skill. Competition. Action. 
Excitement. Real fun—on a date 
or with a group. 

Every year, more and more 
colleges are installing bowling 
facilities. Now hundreds of 


thousands of students across the 
country bowl regularly to relax and 
refresh themselves after studying. 


For the best in 
bowling, look for ine Dy 
Magic Triangle. 


American Machine & Foundry Company 





Wrote another: “I am haunted by ghosts 
of corruption, high prices, high rents, 
adulteration in everything. There’s no 
fresh bread to eat, no safe water to 
drink, no sugar to remove the unsavory 
taste from my mouth. The whole city 
is floating in a sea of sewage.” 

There was at least one consolation: 
the coffee at the Coffeehouse was once 
again selling for 45 paise a cup. 


SOUTH KOREA 
A Hooch Is Not a Home 


Every evening in Seoul they gather 
under the street lights for the shape- 
up: smartly dressed girls in spike heels 
and hopeful smiles. In the fading light, 
American soldiers cruise by to inspect 


DOMINIS 





MOOSES AWAITING INSPECTION 
Anyone for character guidance? 


the merchandise, pinching buttocks and 
tilting faces toward the light. The girls, 
who are known scornfully as ‘““mooses,” 
giggle timidly and plead: “Come on to 
my hooch.”* But a hooch, as every G.I. 
in Korea knows, is not a home. More 
often than not, it is a roach-ridden room 
in a crumbling old house. 

Last week, not for the first time since 
U.S. servicemen arrived in Korea 19 
years ago, the Korean mooses came un- 
der fire. In a letter distributed to 12,000 
Lutheran pastors throughout the U.S., 
the director of an American service cen- 
ter in Seoul denounced “the age-old 
dangers of women and liquor” and con- 
cluded that “our young men aren’t spir- 
itually and morally ready for Korea.” 
The Rev. Ernst W. Karsten, a mild- 
mannered Iowan of 59, charged that 
about 90% of the G.I.s in Korea con- 
sort with prostitutes regularly. “Many 


* Moose is a corruption of the Japanese 
musume (girl), while hooch derives from uchi 
(house). 
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men have their steadies,” Karsten re- 
ported. “Some of them ‘own’ their girls, 
complete with hooch and furniture. Be- 
fore leaving Korea they sell the package 
to a man who is just coming in.” 

Pillow Fees. Pastor Karsten had his 
facts entirely straight. Every major U.S. 
military installation in South Korea is 
ringed by villages occupied by camp fol- 
lowers who make their living on G.I. 
largesse. As one inhabitant of a “G.I. 
town” put it: “We benefit much from 
the G.I.s stationed here, but thank God 
they are not Christians. If they were, 
we would starve.” 

Korean mistresses—some of them 
pretty, college-educated girls between 
17 and 25 who can find no other jobs 
—can be established in a hooch for 
about $150 a month, not counting food. 
Though this is more than a private’s 
monthly pay, an enterprising G.I. can 
make up the difference by playing the 
black market. In some small towns, girls 
have organized to establish minimum 
rates. Groups like the Rose Association 
and the Reconstruction Association 
have instituted “pillow fees” ranging 
from $100 to $200 a month. But cash 
is not as important as PX privileges. 
Simply by reporting a readiness to get 
married, a G.I. can provide his moose 
with cigarettes, radios and cameras, all 
of which are resalable on the black mar- 
ket for several times their original cost. 

Key Money. Under an arrangement 
known as chunse (deposit), a G.J. can 
occupy an entire house off base merely 
by depositing “key money.” No rent is 
necessary because the Korean owner is 
delighted to get the working capital, 
which he then invests in the black mar- 
ket. He can double or even treble his 
investment in six months. The G.I. gets 
his “key money” back at the end of his 
tour by selling the hooch, complete with 
furniture and moose, to an incoming 
soldier. Prices currently range from 
$200 to $300. 

Pastor Karsten himself admits that 
it is difficult for military commanders 
to correct the situation. General Ham- 
ilton H. Howze, commander of U.S. 
and United Nations forces in Korea, 
has pledged not to tolerate “improper 
conduct.” He hopes to “dispel the no- 
tion that a tour in Korea represents an 
undesirable lost year, which can be 
made palatable only by hard drinking 
and promiscuity.” Still, by U.S. Army 
standards, Korea is a hardship post, 
and it would hardly be possible to re- 
strict all troops to barracks or declare 
whole cities off limits. 

General Howze has launched a par- 
tially successful “Character Guidance” 
program since he assumed the post last 
year (compulsory attendance: one hour 
a month), and the Armed Forces Ra- 
dio carries a daily half-hour program, 
called Date with Diana, aimed at 
soothing homesick G.I. hearts with mu- 
sic and messages from the States. More 
soldiers are taking out their excess ener- 
gy on such projects as building orphan- 
ages for Korean waifs, teaching Eng- 
lish in local schools and playing softball. 


Oc The ih tae ae 
Toughening the Next Generation 
For thousands of years Chinese so- 


ciety has honored age above all else, 


and the ruling role of the elder is one of 


_the few ancient attitudes that Peking’s 


modern masters have left unassailed— 
if only in self-defense. Party Boss Mao 
Tse-tung is 70 and beginning to show 
it. Premier Chou En-lai, 66, is ailing, as 
is Defense Minister Lin Piao, at 56 a 
mere bean sprout in the Peking Polit- 
buro, whose average age is 65. Often 
mentioned as Mao’s successor, Party 
Secretary-General Teng Hsaio-ping is 
over 60. Beset by intimations of mor- 
tality, the Red leadership has launched a 
campaign to “cultivate millions of suc- 
cessors to carry on the cause.” 

China watchers, who have ironically 
dubbed it “the campaign to train a mil- 
lion Maos,” deem it the most important 
political drive in Chinese Communism’s 
brief history. Mao is not only racing 
time but also Khrushchev’s version of 
consumer Communism. As Peking sees 
it, the Chinese younger generation must 
be saved from the dangerous heresy 
that it is better to be fed than Red. 

Permanent Revolution. People’s Daily 
warned last spring that China’s enemies 
were pinning their hopes on the “dete- 
rioration of the younger generation,” 
and that concern for “seniority” in pro- 
moting officials was “backward, clannish, 
feudal thinking.” When the Communist 
Youth League met a few weeks later, 
its first secretary, Hu Yao-pang, 51, was 
re-elected, but 144 of its 178 committee 
members were replaced. 

Last month Red Flag took 7,000 
words to spell out the leadership’s wor- 
ries in full: “The class enemies have 
cast a horoscope for China, claiming 
poverty leads to change, change leads 
to wealth, wealth leads to revisionism.” 
Only by training a new generation of 
Communists to be as tough as the old 
ones will it be possible “to ensure perma- 
nent revolution and prevent repetition 
of Khrushchev’s revisionism in China.” 

Nuclear Toys. To that end, Peking 
has begun a massive new “socialist edu- 
cation” program. All young party mem- 
bers will henceforth have to take part 
in “collective productive labor”; high- 
school and college graduates have al- 
ready been transferred to rural areas. 
High-school curriculums are being re- 
vamped to comprise 60% academic 
work and 40% manual labor, and uni- 
versities are tightening their admissions 
to funnel more high-school graduates 
onto the farm or factory assembly line. 

Peking last week in effect confirmed 
a U.S. prediction that China would soon 
explode a nuclear device, hinted that 
early November might be testing-time. 
But having nuclear toys to play with will 
not necessarily toughen the future Chi- 
na. In conversation, Mao as much as 
admitted his worry that the next Chi- 
nese generation may not retain the 


hard-line fervor of the original revolu-. 


tionaries. “They must learn to struggle,” 
he says. “They will learn—perhaps.” 
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Knowledgeable people buy Imperial. 
wa! . They have a taste for Hiram Walker quality. 


HIRAM WALKER 
Blended tphitey 


IMPERIAL 
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Whiskey by Hiram Walker 


DED WHISKEY - 86 PROOF - 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS - 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 








65 CHEVROLET-In a moment this car 


For the next few paragraphs we'd like to skip the 
superlatives, stay with the facts, and take you 
through what we hope will be your next automobile. 


Now that you’ve seen the outside, 
kick off your shoes and come on in. 
Let your toes be the first to know 
that those high-priced luxury cars 
are in for a real battle this year. 


Carpeting from looms of luxury 


We've always done a lot of bragging 
about our 14-inch-thick deep-twist 
carpeting —and for good reason. Every 
color-keyed inch of it takes to toes 
like expensive slippers. Even the 
stowage compartment in the Super 
Sport floor console is carpeted. Your 


sunglasses never had it so good. 


Electric clocks and Stereo 


We played it straight with the instru- 
ment panel. It runs neatly, without 
a jog, from one end of the new flush- 
mounted (no-rubber-showing-any- 
where) windshield to the other. 
Within the newly designed recessed 
instrument cluster itself, there’s an 
electric clock with a sweep second 
hand in all Impala models. The clock, 
along with radio and heater controls, 
is centrally located for both you and 


your passengers. The entire area 
yow’re looking at now is subtly two- 
toned in your choice of seven new 
interior colors. And, for the first time 
ever, you can order a pushbutton 
AM-FM Stereo radio with multiple 
rear speakers that are strictly high- 
toned. 

Below all this, there’s a sporty full- 
width panel decorated with simulated 
walnut. 


16 yards of pure comfort 
There’re about 16 sq. yards of vinyl 
inside this Impala convertible. That’s 





?65 Impala Convertible. Your next automobile? 





will face its most critical inspector. You. 


enough material, in case you're inter- 
ested, to make up to ten women’s 
sheath dresses. Underneath your seat 
there are nearly two inches of extra- 
thick foam cushioning and a set of 
springs that would do the easiest of 
easy chairs proud. 

Put all that on top of a new Full 
Coil suspension system and over 700 
shock and sound absorbers and you’re 
not just sitting in luxury, you’re 
practically floating in it. 


More room, too 
There’re over 3 more inches of shoulder 


room in the front of this car. More in 
the back, too. 

There’s more “stretch-out”’ space. 
Our engineers, realizing that not too 
many people were getting any shorter, 
moved the engine forward (which is 
no lightweight) and designed a rugged 
new full-width frame. This all helped 
to shrink the forward and rear floor 
tunnels by up to 25 and 27% re- 
spectively. Now that’s a lot of work 
for a couple of inches, but we thought 
you were worth it. 

You'll also notice that in the rear 


there’s now a tempered glass con- 
vertible window. It replaces plastic 
and pretty well sums up our story on 
the 65 Chevrolet. 

We think it’s the best we’ve ever 
built. And we hope you’ll allow us 
that one superlative. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 








THE ROYAL TOUCH 


For offices, it means the most easy-going, self-reliant, 
sweet-typing, pace-setting, money-saving, sumptuous- 
looking, typist-indulging electric typewriter ever built: 







THE ROYAL ELECTRESS 


You can take the light and easy 
Royal Touch for granted. Be- 
cause we don’t. Before a Royal 
Electress™ leaves us, every part 
and every action is tested, checked 
...then checked again. The key 
dip has rhythm. Permanent rhythm. 
The special Magic Monitor® 
Control works like a charm. Type 
lines up neat and sweet. The 
Royal Touch is what every manu- 
facturer of electrics strives for. 
Only the Royal Electress has it. 
























Let your secretary try the sweet- 
typing Royal Touch today. Call your 
Royal Representative (he’s in the 
Yellow Pages). Askhimtobring youa 
Royal Electress typewriter for a trial. 












ROYAL McBEE 


CORPORATION 





Every feature that top executives’ secretaries want—and then some. 






Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 









ELIZABETH IN QUEBEC 
Empty streets, sullen people. 


CANADA 
The Queen & the Chill 


Quebec City was an armed camp. 
On roads leading into the French Cana- 
dian provincial capital, police flagged 
down motorists and searched their 
cars. The airport and railway station 
swarmed with plainclothesmen. On the 
cliffs overlooking the St. Lawrence Riv- 
er, khaki-clad Canadian army troops 
took their positions while Navy frog- 
men ran a final check for mines in the 
dock area of Wolfe’s Cove. Yellow po- 
lice barricades lined the city streets, 
and knots of helmeted riot police stood 
ready. Their orders were clear: all dem- 
onstrations were banned. 

The Queen was coming, and many 
French Canadians thought Elizabeth of 
England was unwelcome. Like an old 
sore suddenly scraped open, French na- 
tionalism is raging anew in Quebec aft- 
er two centuries of British domination. 
An impatient generation of French Ca- 
nadians demands more autonomy and a 
stronger voice in the country’s affairs. 
Some even preach outright secession 
from English Canada; the more passion- 
até have been punctuating their cries 
with mailbox bombings, arms raids and 
threats against the Queen’s visit—even 
her life. 

As she approached Quebec last week, 
. ominous letters and telephone calls 
poured into newspapers. Police seized 
14,000 “hate” pamphlets (“First-class 
funeral for Confederation—the Queen’s 
visit”). And in downtown Quebec City 
the night before her arrival 1,000 mem- 
bers of the separatist Le Rassemblement 
pour Il’Indépendance Nationale staged 
a silent protest march until police broke 
it up. “This is an example of the de- 
- mocracy we live in,” snarled Separatist 

Leader Pierre Bourgault. Officials were 
haunted by thoughts of the assassina- 
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from Prince Edward Island, where she 
began her eight-day visit, the royal 
yacht Britannia docked at Wolfe’s 
Cove, and for a full hour security police 
combed the area before the Queen and 
Prince Philip stepped ashore. In a bleak- 
ly unceremonial freight shed, she in- 
spected the honor guard, listened to a 
welcoming speech by Premier Jean Le- 
sage, then climbed into a bulletproof 
Cadillac for the drive to the Quebec 
Parliament Building—and a reception 
as chill as the north wind moaning down 
from the Arctic. 

Few cheers or waving flags greeted 
her passage through town. But if the 
authorities expected a screaming, stone- 
throwing mob, there was none of that 
either. Only a handful of silent, star- 
ing people peered curiously between 
the ranks of police and scarlet-coated 
Mounties. Possibly through fear, pos- 
sibly by design, Quebec seemed to be 
staying home, for the most part ignor- 
ing her altogether. 

At the Parliament Building a crowd 
of 200 college-age youths began shout- 
ing “Quebec Libre” and chanting “Shoo, 
shoo, shoo.” They dispersed when po- 
lice flailed away with night sticks. The 
whole crowd in Parliament Square— 
a few of them pattering polite applause 
—hardly numbered 500. “You can 
count the crowd by counting the police 
—and then divide by two,” said one 
newsman. 

"We Must Explain.'' Looking paler 
than usual as she stood before Quebec’s 
solemn legislators, the Queen voiced a 
quiet appeal for unity: “Between com- 
patriots, we must explain and present 
our points of view, without passion, re- 
specting the opinions of others. This 
country is the meeting place of two 
great civilizations, each contributing its 
own genius and quality. These qualities 
are not contradictory, but complement 
one another.” 

When the Queen left the building, 
50 separatists set up a new chant— 
“Le Quebec au Quebecois {Quebec for 
Quebeckers].” Again the police shut 
them up, and she moved on to her of- 
ficial round of appointments—mostly 
ceremonial and out of public view. For 
a war memorial dedication at Quebec’s 
historical old Citadel, only 1,500 of 
2,500 invited guests bothered to show 
up; and no sooner were the formal 
ceremonies under way than another mi- 
nor demonstration erupted outside the 
high grey wall surrounding the Citadel. 
The next day was spent quietly on 
shipboard, entertaining special guests at 
a state luncheon. 

This week Queen Elizabeth eae on 
to the federal capital of Ottawa and 
returns to the warmth of English- 
speaking Canada. But Quebec—with its 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
“As You Would Greet Me” 


The President of France, as well as 
the Queen of England, was learning that 
a state visit to a volatile land can in- 
volve some risks. French officials had 
decided that the chances of trouble dur- 
ing Charles de Gaulle’s trip to Latin 
America were minimal. If his health 
could take the strain (a question to ev- 
eryone except the astonishing old man 
himself), the trip should provide a 
string of modest but unbroken suc- 
cesses. After two weeks and six coun- 
tries, the educated guess was more or 
less on target. In the third week, trouble 
materialized. De Gaulle’s visit to Argen- 
tina was a bomb. 

Rowdy Links. Supporters of exiled 
Dictator Juan Perén put De Gaulle pre- 
cisely where he did not wish to be— 
smack in the middle of Argentina’s 
violent internal politics. From Madrid, 
Perén told his supporters to “greet De 
Gaulle as you would greet me.” That 
produced a mob scene and a rowdy at- 
tempt to link De Gaulle with Perén, 
presenting both as champions of the 
third force, independent of either East 
or West. The obvious purpose was to 
discomfit the regime of President Artu- 
ro Illia, which has cast its lot with 
the U.S. 

No sooner had De Gaulle’s Caravelle 
jet touched down at Buenos Aires’ 
Aeroparque than shrieking crowds of 
Peronistas hoisted banners proclaiming 
“De Gaulle, Perén, tercera posicién” 
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tion of President Kennedy. 

"Shoo, Shoo, Shoo." As the Queen 
arrived in Quebec City, all Canada held 
its breath. Sailing up the St. Lawrence 


troops, its empty streets, sullen people 
and background music of catcalls—will 
be hard to forget. 


ILLIA-DE GAULLE POSTERS PLASTERED WITH PERON 
The visitor retreated into icy aloofness. 
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(third position), But that was nothing 
compared to the swirling mobs in the 
central industrial city (primarily autos) 
of Cérdoba, which De Gaulle visited 
for five uncomfortable hours. 

Massing along the motorcade’s route, 
hundreds of Peronistas broke through 
police lines and swirled around the pres- 
idential Cadillac, hooting at Illia and 
cheering for De Gaulle and Perén. At 
one point, the surging crowd jammed 
the handlebar of an escorting motor- 
cycle through the Cadillac’s left rear 
window, slightly cutting Illia. The lim- 
Ousine carrying the First Ladies was 
forced onto the sidewalk. An hour later, 
rioting broke out again near where De 
Gaulle was to lunch. This time, police 
submachine guns sprayed bullets over 
the crowd. Tear gas filled the square. 
Fire hoses broke up charging groups 
while police and firemen were pelted by 


stones. The toll: 26 injured, six by 
gunshot. 
"Them & Them Alone." Illia, of 


course, was badly embarrassed (Cérdo- 
ba is his home town), and once again 
Argentina was shown to be a sorely 
divided nation lacking leadership. But 
De Gaulle was on the spot too, and 
there was no satisfactory way for him 
to get off it. Any wave to the Peronista 
crowd would be interpreted as support 
of anti-government forces, and he had 
no desire to make a formal anti-Perén 
statement. He did the best he could un- 
der the circumstances, retreated into the 
icy aloofness he has been striving to 
avoid. 
them alone,” he told an aide. He never 
mentioned the Peronistas in public. 

At last De Gaulle was able to fly on 
to less troubled soil. In neighboring Par- 
aguay, President Alfredo Stroessner 
gave him a warm and relaxed 41 hours. 
In Uruguay, 25,000 people braved a 
pelting rain to line the streets of Mon- 
tevideo; visiting a French high school, 
De Gaulle was moved to tears when 
a 13-year-old girl said in French: 
.“Through years of study, we have 
learned to love France.” In Brazil, 
which he visits this week, plans were 
under way for what Brazilians hope will 
be the biggest welcome of all. 


VENEZUELA 


Another Nasty Stunt 


There is no group in Latin Amer- 
ica quite like WVenezuela’s Castroite 
Armed Forces of National Liberation 
(F.A.L.N.). It enjoys virtually no pop- 
ular support, has had only limited suc- 
cess at guerrilla warfare in the hills, 
failed miserably in a much touted plan 
to disrupt last year’s elections. Yet it 
is unparalleled in nasty little headline- 
grabbing stunts. Besides random killings 
and small acts of sabotage, F.A.L.N. 
terrorists have stolen five Louvre Muse- 
um masterpieces, hijacked one freighter 
on the high seas, kidnaped one visiting 
Spanish soccer star, and kidnaped one 
U.S. colonel. Last week they made it 
two U.S. colonels. 
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“The matter concerns them and - 


Keeping the Promise. Lieut. Colonel 
Michael Smolen, 44, deputy chief of the 
U.S. Air Force mission in Venezuela, 
lives in the Bello Monte section of 
Caracas, only four blocks from where 
Colonel James K. Chenault was kid- 
naped last year. Ever since then, occa- 
sional threats have promised another 
kidnaping, and one afternoon last week 
Smolen was specifically fingered. To be 
on the safe side, Mission Chief Colonel 
Henry Choate, 47, came by the next 
morning to give him a lift to work. 
Even so, the kidnaping took only 20 
seconds, As Smolen was walking to 


Choate’s car at 8 a.m., a 1958 Chevro- 
let sedan raced up, and out popped two 
Leveling a submachine gun at 

they hustled him 


hoods. 


Smolen, into the 





U.S. COLONEL SMOLEN 





VIET CONG’S TROI 
A cynical swap. 


Chevy. Colonel Choate started out of 
his car, saw what was happening, and 
took off, high-hurdling through fenced 
yards until he was clear. 

Police immediately threw up road- 
blocks, with no luck. The Chevy soon 
appeared, however, abandoned a block 
from the leftist-ridden Central Univer- 
sity. Then, at 3:30 p.m., the phone rang 
in the Caracas office of the Associated 
Press. The F.A.L.N., said the caller, 
had Smolen. He would be released only 
when Nguyen Van Troi was released. 
And who is Nguyen Van Troi? He is 
the Viet Cong terrorist who was caught 
trying to assassinate U.S. Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara with a plant- 
ed bomb in Saigon last May. Troi, 17, 
is sentenced to die this Thursday. If he 
is executed, warned the A.P.’s caller, 
Smolen will die an hour later. 

Grabbing the Credit. That put the 
U.S. in an odd corner. Ever since Troi’s 
conviction, the U.S. embassy in Saigon 
has been quietly pressuring for his re- 
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prieve on the grounds that execagng am 


a fumbling 17-year-old kid would do no 


one any good. Premier Nguyen Khanh 


was warming to the idea, and Saigon 
newspapers reported a reprieve in the 
works weeks ago. As the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon size it up, the 
Venezuelan F.A.L.N. knew that, figured 
by kidnaping a U.S. hostage it could 
grab credit for something that was due 
to happen anyway. 


BRAZIL 
End of the Purges 


After six months of housecleaning, 
Brazil’s revolutionary government last 
week gave up its power to purge—just 
as President Humberto Castello Branco 
had promised it would. The bristles in 
Castello Branco’s broom were two arti- 
cles in the sweeping Institutional Act 
decreed by the revolutionaries after 
they deposed leftist President Joao Gou- 
lart last April. Under Article 10, which 
was in effect for two months, the gov- 
ernment could revoke for ten years the 
political rights of anyone judged guilty 
of subversion or corruption; under Arti- 
cle 7, lasting six months, it could fire or 
retire any government employee judged 
guilty of similar offenses but who didn’t 
warrant the bigger ax. 

Article 10 was applied in secret, with 
no defense permitted; evidence was 
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heard and acted upon behind closed - 


doors by a panel of officers and civilians, 
who then presented their recommenda- 
tions to President Castello Branco for 
approval. When it expired four months 
ago, 378 Brazilians, including three ex- 
Presidents (Juscelino Kubitschek, Janio 
Quadros and the deposed Joao Goulart) 
had been stripped of their rights to vote, 
hold elective office or government jobs. 
With Goulart, it was academic, since he 
had fled to exile in Uruguay, but it end- 
ed, at least temporarily, the careers of 
Kubitschek and Quadros. Article 7 


didn’t use such star-chamber techniques. | 


But in practice, accused persons often 
were given only a few hours to mount 
and present a defense before the judges. 
The final list was not quite complete, 
but as Article 7 ran out last week, an 
estimated 3,300 Brazilians had lost their 
government jobs. Mostly they were pro- 
fessors, middle-echelon executives in 
government enterprises, local political 
appointees. The big surprise was how 
harshly the military dealt with officers 
who had wavered, however briefly, in 
the flash revolt; 26 of 82 active gen- 
erals have been forced into retirement, 
along with eight of 68 admirals. 
Critics of the purges contend that the 
victors turned them into an instrument 
of revenge, paying off old scores and 
sweeping hundreds of innocent people 
into the same dustbin with the guilty. 
There is probably some truth to the 
charge. But whatever the excesses, it is 
clear that the house has been cleaned of 
a good many crooks and virtually all of 


the undermining leftists, and constitu- : 


tional law is now restored. 
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What Johnny can’t read 


Given half a chance, this Johnny probably reads 
very well. Given a poor copy from a multiple form 
with two erasures and three folds, Johnny may 
unload a gross of Style 549 while the original 
called for 547. Errors in communications are costly 


Why should your company run this risk? 


NCR Paper won't smudge. It can’t smear. You get 
clean, clear, smudgeproof copies of whatever you 
write, type or print on the original. In short, you 
get copies Johnny can read. Cost-conscious firms 
report big savings of time and dollars. Ask your 
forms supplier for case history proof. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 45409 


NGR20et/multiple copies without carbons 





PEO Rit 


When Evangelist Billy Graham, 45, 
marched on Boston with his “Crusade 
for Christ” last month, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, 69, then in Rome, issued 
a statement welcoming him. Last week 
in Boston, Billy called on the cardinal 
to thank him, and the meeting turned 
into a regular love feast. His Eminence 
asked Graham how he managed to look 
_ so fit. “I trust in the Lord and take vita- 
mins,” quipped Graham. Then he add- 
ed: “I feel I have known you a long 
time. The police in Boston think you 
are the greatest.” “You can see why 
I’ve never come within the arm of the 
law,” chuckled Cushing. Said Billy: “I 
feel closer to many Catholic traditions 
than I do to some of the most liberal 
Protestants.” Agreed the cardinal: “No 
Catholic can listen to you and not be- 
come a better Catholic.” 





“It’s safer to stay with something you 
know something about” was clearly said 
by the grandson of the man who said, 
“People can have the Model T in any 
color, so long as it’s black.” Only Hen- 
ry Ford I meant it, while that daredevil 
Henry Ford II, 44, threw caution aside 
and took a $1,600 flyer in a Broadway 
musical, Sugar City, due in March. The 
auto heir has backed “two or three” 
other shows, none of which earned him 
a dime. But, as Granddad used to say, 
history is more or less bunk. 


Washington’s Henry (“Scoop”) Jack- 
son was first to go, then Oregon’s Mau- 
rine Neuberger. Finally the founding 
member of the U.S. Senate’s Pacific 
Northwest lonelyhearts club moved to 
adjourn permanently. In a Shoreham 
Hotel suite, Senate Chaplain Rev. Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris married Wash- 
ington’s Warren G. Magnuson, 59, one 
of the capitol’s most sociable eligibles 
since shortly after his first marriage 
ended in divorce in 1935, to Mrs. Jer- 
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MAGNUSONS & WEDDING GUEST 
Last in line—and nearly broken up. 
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BILLY GRAHAM & CARDINAL CUSHING 
Trust in God—and vitamins. 


maine Peralta, 41, a Seattle widow. The 
20 guests included Lyndon and Lady 
Bird, but though the bride looked prop- 
erly serene, those wedding bells nearly 
broke up poor old Maggie. 


Eleven days in the intensive-care unit 
at Los Angeles’ Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital nearly did the old movie hero in. 
“They kept bringing in all those cardiac 
cases,” growled John Wayne, 57. “I was 
ready to shoot my way out.” Hastily, 
they moved him to another floor to fin- 
ish recovering from surgery for the re- 
moval of a lung abscess. Finally, 10 Ibs. 
(and several shades of tan) lighter, the 
Duke strode from the sickbed into a 
brigade of reporters. Had it been can- 
cer? A heart attack? “There’s nothing 
to that,” he roared, ripping open his 
shirt and showing his scar. “Take a 
look for yourself.” 


“He was my first colonel, who 
showed me the gift and art of com- 
mand,” says Charles de Gaulle in his 
memoirs, and he sorrowed in 1945 
when Marshal Henri Pétain, hero of 
Verdun, was found guilty of treason for 
his chieftaincy of the pro-Nazi Vichy 
regime. De Gaulle commuted the old 
man’s death sentence to life imprison- 
ment. Now, 13 years after Pétain’s 
death and burial on the Ile d’Yeu in the 
Bay of Biscay, the French press is alive 
with rumors that De Gaulle may accede 
to Pétain’s wish to be interred at Ver- 
dun. So he may, but le chef has been 
angered by the buzz-buzz. The earliest 
date for reburial is now the 50th anni- 
versary of the battle of Verdun, in 1966. 

One has a husband in show business, 
the other a husband in shoe business, 
but Elizabeth Taylor, 32, and Debbie 
Reynolds, 32, do have something in 
common: an ex-husband. They also 
managed last week to land in the same 
boat, the Queen Elizabeth, bound from 
New York to Europe. Hordes of re- 
porters descended on Pier 92 as the 
shipmates came aboard: Debbie with 
Husband Harry Karl; Liz with 127 
pieces of luggage, four children, and— 


oh, yes, someone in dark glasses whom 
a newsman called “Mr. Taylor.” An- 
other asked Liz if she planned to meet 
Debbie. “I would have dinner,” she re- 
plied, “if invited.” Would the unsinkable 
Mrs. Karl buy the Burtons a drink? “I'd 


have to ask my husband,” she dimpled. — 


“He has the money.” 

In Norfolk, Va., the estate of Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
who died in April at 84, was appraised 
at $2,131,941.89, bequeathed to his 
widow, Jean  Faircloth MacArthur. © 
Composed primarily of securities, it in- 
cluded 2,205 shares of G.M. (worth 
$180,258.75), Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority and Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge-Tunnel bonds (together 
worth $291,007), and 1,903 shares 
($34,254) in Sperry Rand Corp., whose 
chairman he had been since 1955. 


“I believe philanthropy generally is 
not attuned to the times,” said John D. 
Rockefeller Ill, 58, at a banquet in 
Manhattan. “We are too ready to settle 
for the tried and proven. Rather than 
venture, we dwell on the problems of 
yesterday, neglectful of the new needs 
of today and the impatient future.” 
Rockefeller urged that private philan- 
thropists delegate more responsibility 
to Government for established needs in 
public health and welfare, devote pri- 
vate funds to speculative areas, such 
as population research and the arts. 


Claiming they had suffered “embar- 
rassment and mental agony,” Robert 
Welch, 64, president of the John Birch 
Society, two aides and the society it- 
self sued NBC in Fort Worth for 
$8,000,000 in damages. A May 20 
broadcast by Chet Huntley and David 
Brinkley, said the plaintiffs, falsely re- 
ported that the FBI had arrested “par- 
ties engaged in selling arms to the 
society.” Said their lawyer: ‘More 
than likely, the broadcast went out all 
over the U.S., and we could have sued — 
almost anywhere, but we wanted a more 
favorable climate, as distinguished from 
a climate that is ultraliberal.” | eh 
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How long can the good earth 
produce enough food | 
to feed our exploding population? 


Cities are mushrooming into vast 
megalopolises, covering the old corn- 
fields and potato patches. 

And all the time, more babies, 

-more mouths to feed. 

What will happen by the year 2000 
when our population doubles to more 
than 6 billion? 

By that time, just 36 years from 
now, the world must triple its food 
production if we all are to have 
enough to eat. 


How in the world are we going to 
do it? 

One real solution is to bring agri- 
cultural science to peoples that have 
lacked it. 

Olin is doing just that. 

Olin’s Agricultural Division devel- 
oped and perfected a highly concen- 
trated chemical fertilizer. 

It’s called Ammo-Phos.® 

Ammo-Phos is absorbed extremely 
fast and easily. 


Result: more and better crops per 
acre than farmers had ever conceived 
possible. 

Ammo-Phos is thus helping solve 
one of 20th century man’s gravest 
problems: how to produce enough 
food to feed the world’s exploding 
population. 

For further information on Ammo- 
Phos and other fertilizers, write: 
Olin, 460 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022. 
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At the world’s truest proving grounds: The Proved-All-Around GM ’65s. 
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Clockwise from left, the 1965 Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Cadillac, Buick and Pontiac at our Michigan proving ground. 


Starting long before they went into production, we proved our 1965’s 
the long way, the hard way—on the world’s truest proving grounds. 
And by that we mean we put our cars through the same kinds of 
things you put them through, only rougher. A lot rougher. 

Perhaps you leave your car outside overnight, but we left cars outside 
overnight, night after night, in the dead of a Michigan winter. On the 
eold start pad with the engines facing straight into an icy wind 
across an open field. 

You may run into dust-choked roads on occasion. We made our own— 
in the laboratory to check body sealing and in the Arizona desert to 


check engines and carburetors. Live in hilly country? We went right 
to Pikes Peak—and the even steeper hills we built ourselves at our 
Michigan proving ground. 

If there’s one thing we’ve learned by proving cars the way we do, 
it’s that the right way to do it is to prove them all around—the long 
way, the hard way, the GM way. Because you drive all around. 
That’s how our 1965’s got to be worth more to you when you buy 
them .. . and so likely to be worth more when you trade them in. 


Chevrolet + Pontiac + Oldsmobile « Buick + Cadillac « With Body by Fisher 


General Motors cars are proved all around the clock, all around the calendar, all around the country, all around the car. 





Consider paper. 
Used with imagination, its power to 





glamorize, advertise, characterize, 


is incalculable. 

We offer the world’s largest selection of 
commercial printing papers. And we can help 
you use them with great imagination. 
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DARIEN’S OTTERSTROMS 


YOUTH 
The Night of the Teen-Ager 


It was a nice-looking group. The men 
wore quiet ties and dark, well-fitting 
suits; the women, mostly hatless and 
coifed for the occasion, were in simple 
knits or tweeds, just the thing for the 
suburbs—even an appearance in court. 
These were the parents whose arrest 
for violation of a Connecticut statute 
against serving liquor to minors has sent 
a shock wave of there-but-for-the-grace- 
of-God-go-I across the country (TIME, 
Oct. 2). 

The evening of last June 22 in Dari- 
en, Conn., had seemed like many an- 
other summer night. A vice president 
of the Johns-Manville Corp., Francis 
E. Dutcher, and his wife gave a din- 
ner party for their debutante daughter 
Nancy. Then there was a dance for 
about 250 youngsters under a tent on 
the spacious grounds of Psychiatrist 
George S. Hughes and his wife, who 
were giving it with their friends, the 
William F. Otterstroms (he is general 
auditor of the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.) and the Dudley Felts (he is a 
consulting engineer), in honor of the 
families’ three debutante daughters. The 
trouble was that after the parties, 17- 
year-old Nancy Hitchings was killed in 
-an automobile accident, and an indig- 
nant Circuit Court judge, Rodney S. 
Eielson, haled the parents into court. 

The parents did not look as if they 
thought they were going to jail. They 
chatted quietly among themselves in the 
front of the courtroom, a comely group 
that under other circumstances might 
have been waiting for an admissions- 
committee meeting at the country club 


to get under way. 


Behind them sat the other defend- 
ants: Science Teacher Carlton Josselyn, 
who had been earning extra money as 
a bartender, two part-time waiters, and 
‘the caterers, Mrs. Helen Bussey, 56, 


- and Mrs. Emily Agnes Peterson, 51. 
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THE DUTCHERS 
There, but for the grace of God? 


For these two ladies there was a shock- 
ing surprise: the prosecuting attorney 
charged them with an additional count 
of conspiracy on the ground that they 
had provided the bartenders. The case 
against the parents and caterers was 
postponed for a week. 

Unrecognized. But the next day, 
Judge Eielson resumed the trial of Mi- 
chael Valentine Smith, just turned 19, 
charged with reckless driving and negli- 
gent homicide. 

Michael’s defense, conducted by nat- 
ty Lawyer Arthur (“Dart”) O’Keefe 
Jr., who drives a Rolls-Royce and af- 
fects bowler hats and pin-stripe suits, 
is that he was just too drunk to have 
been driving Mrs. Hitchings’ 1964 Ford 
station wagon at the time of the acci- 
dent, and that Nancy herself must have 
been in the driver’s seat. He claims to 
remember nothing of what happened 
that night. 

“Michael was so drunk he didn’t rec- 
ognize me when I talked to him,” tes- 
tified William Alpert, 20, Michael’s 
friend and fellow student at a three- 
year-old local junior college called Nor- 
walk Community College. Alpert also 
testified that Nancy Hitchings, too, 
was “intoxicated to the degree that she 
kept asking me to dance. She would 
not have done that normally because she 
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MICHAEL & MOTHER 
Lost memory of a lost evening. 


MODERN LIVING 


THE HUGHESES 








THE FELTS 


was a lady and would not have been 
sO aggressive.” 

A witness testified that Michael had 
not been driving when they left the 
Hughes party at 2:30 a.m.; Nancy’s 
date, Jim Olsen, had been at the wheel, 
but they had dropped Olsen off at his 
house and then gone on—where, Mi- 
chael does not remember. An hour lat- 
er, and about 20 minutes before the ac- 
cident, a police officer and a teen-ager 
both testified, they saw Michael driving 
the Hitchings car in the center of town. 

Blood & Holes. Most of Michael’s 
trial turned out to be a battle of ac- 
cident experts. Nancy’s father, George 
Hitchings, paid $300 a day for the 
testimony of Alfred Moseley, a nation- 
ally recognized authority, who claims 
to have investigated more than 15,000 
automobile accidents. Moseley con- 
tended that Michael must have been 
driving because 1) Nancy’s blood was 
found on the right side of the car roof; 
2) there was a hole in the rubber 
floor mat on the passenger’s side, which 
he claimed was made by one of her 
high heels on impact. The car, he said, 
had skidded, gone through 72 feet of 
hedge, hit a tree and turned over once, 
catapulting Michael across the front 
seat and through the open right door. 
Defense Lawyer O’Keefe, on the other 
hand, called an accident expert of his 
own to testify that the car had not 
turned over at all, and that Michael 
must have been on the passenger’s side 
to have gone out the right door. The 
court went outside to study the crushed 
and battered car, in which Nancy’s 
body had been found. 

George Hitchings, who is a_ vice 
president of American Airlines, took 
the stand to admit that his daughter 
Nancy had recently complained of a 
couple of blackouts lasting a minute 
or more, but that after visiting two 
doctors, including Psychiatrist Hughes, 
nothing had been found to be wrong. 
Michael, slender and sullenly hand- 
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THE CAR 
Who was in the driver’s seat? 


some, puffed a cigarillo during a recess 
and expressed the hope to reporters 
that “now at least parents will realize 
they have to do something about this 
problem of teen-age drinking.” His 
widowed mother, a secretary for CBS 
in Stamford, sat behind him through- 
out the trial, neat and archetypically 
suburban in a grey wool suit. 

Vodka on the School Bus. On the 
stand, Michael testified that he remem- 
bered arriving at the Dutchers’ for 
dinner (where he was Nancy Dutcher’s 
date “and acted as co-host’), drinking 
and chatting for about 45 minutes be- 
fore dinner, arriving at the Hughes’s 
coming-out party about 9:45 p.m., go- 
ing through the receiving line, and 
heading for the tent, where there was 
dancing and two bars—one for hard 
liquor and one for soft drinks. About 
the only thing Michael remembered of 
the party was kissing a girl named 
Cindy Whelan on the dance floor and 
getting pushed around for it by her 
date. He did not recall being with Nan- 
cy Hitchings at any time that night, at- 
tributing his loss of memory chiefly to 
the concussion he had suffered in the 
accident which ‘left him unconscious 
for two and a half days. 

All through the trial, over a hundred 
dinner tables, Darien parents kept pro- 
testing that Darien was no different 
from any other high-tax suburb on the 
flanks of a hundred other U.S. cities. 
But even to some of the inhabitants, 
Darien seemed wilder than most. In 
the weekly Darien Review, Episcopal 
Rector William C. Bartlett described 
the town as a place “where ninth- 
graders drink vodka on the school bus.” 
Early this year an entrepreneur opened 
a teen-age nightclub that had dancing 
but only soft drinks. It failed. “The 
kids around here just won’t go to a 
place where they can’t drink,” com- 
plained the owner. Where do they go? 
Either to private parties or across the 
line to New York, where the drinking 
age is only 18. 

At week’s end, the verdict on the 
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trial was still not in; nor was the ver- 
dict on Darien. But Judge Eielson had 
his own views: “I don’t think things 
are the way they should be in a com- 
munity,” he said, “where the majority 
of 250 youngsters are drunk by the 
end of the evening—think what a per- 
centage of the families in Darien that 
figure represents—where teen-agers 
can force parents to reopen the bar at 
12:30 in the morning, and where it 
seems that almost all of those kids 
left the party with a different date 
than they started with.” 


FASHION 


In the Stretch 


The first stretch fabric, of course, was 
skin. It fit fairly well, withstood wear 
and tear (scuff marks, lipstick traces, 
even wine stains vanished in a jiffy), but 
wrinkled like crazy: a knee bend, for ex- 
ample, caused the stuff to stretch 45%, 
a shoulder shrug, 16%. After as little 
as 30 bending, shrugging years, shape 
was sure to go. Fortunately, skilled tech- 
nicians got to work on the problem, 
finally turned up with an A-No. | so- 
lution called polyurethane elastomeric 
yarn (spandex) that stretches like skin, 
leaves no telltale bags or sags, and 
springs back into good-as-new condition 
without benefit of plastic surgery. 

One Giant Step. In theory, stretch 
fabrics have been around since 1947, 
when the discovery of vertically stretch- 
able textured yarn hit the slopes, mak- 
ing ski pants a stylish as well as a sturdy 
business. Chemical processes like slack 
mercerizing (by which the fabric, not 
the raw fiber, is made resilient after it 
is woven) left cottons and wools hori- 
zontally stretchable, did wonders for 
men’s oxford shirts. Spandex, a wholly 
elastic fiber produced by Du Pont in 
1958, revitalized bathing suits, hosiery 
and undergarments. But the big break- 
through came only last spring, when Du 
Pont went one giant step farther with 
the discovery of a core-spun process 
(with spandex as the core around which 
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staple yarns might be wrapped or spun). 
The result: a versatile, sure-fire way to 
convert every conventionally rigid fab- 
ric in the world into stuff that stretched 
up and down, back and forth, to and 
fro, and never once ran out of breadth. 
Accordingly, a whole new galaxy of 
stretch fabric appeared, all developed 
around a spandex core, ranging from 
brocade to burlap, taffeta to twill. Not 
all of them cling to the skin, but the 
stretch qualities let them give when and 
where they have to. 

This fall, stretch is the biggest word in 
fashion. Sportswear manufacturers are 
designing stretch shirts, stretch shorts, 
stretch dungarees, stretch skirts, jumpers 
and jump suits (one-piece outfits, de- 
signed as lounge wear but equally at 
home in the cockpit). Lingerie makers, 
longtime fanciers of “the flexible look,” 
are offering a flock of pliable bras and 
girdles, stretched the point with a night- 
gown topped in stretch lace and called 
“the Jean Harlow.” The children’s wear 
industry got busy on stretch coveralls 
and snowsuits. Men’s wear merchandis- 
ers offered stretch slacks (no bagging at 
knees or seat). 

No Little Old Lady. But no one stood 
to benefit more than the 20 million 
American women who cannot fit into 
standard-size fashions without major al- 
terations. For them, spandex means 
clothes that will give a little here or 
there and keep them out of the hands 
of the little old lady who lets out seams 
and fixes the collar lines. Even high-style 
couturiers, who have a tendency to sniff 
at anything not imported from foreign 
showrooms, showed high-style apprecia- 
tion. Some—like Oleg Cassini and Han- 
nah Troy—went so far as to rush right 
in with some select stretch dresses with 
give where it counts. 

The new stretch clothes may cost an 
estimated 5% more than the old-style 
stuff, but response so far indicates that 
no one minds much. In a pinch, even a 
pocketbook can be made to stretch. 


BOB HENRIQUES 






JUMP SUIT UNDERWEAR 


Away with sags, bags and plastic surgery. 
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Tve always been fascinated by the Are they in the The Electoral College is what we’re —_ I thought we were 
workings of the Electoral College. — Ivy League? going to vote for November third. going to vote for 
President. 
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We are, but indirectly. When we My, that’s interesting. Five weeks after election day, | How can we be sure 
vote for a candidate, we really the Electoral College meets to they'll name the same 
vote for a slate of electors. actually name the President. man the newspapers did? 


If a majority of our man’s 
electors get elected, our man 
will be President. 
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Since Rutherford B. Hayes, the | Sometimes I wish I One thing you can be sure of for | Do you need good 

outcome has been an absolutely could be sure of how a long time in advance is money, — marks to get into the 

sure thing. things will be five weeks if P'm not here. You'd get Electoral College? 
in advance. wads of it from my Equitable 


Living Insurance policies. It 
would pay off the mortgage, 

see the kids through college and 
help to take care of you. 
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The TABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


\\ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 © 1964 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





RADIO-TELEVISION 
Skyrocket 


A few years ago Yogi Berra was 
asked what he thought of Mel Allen as 
a sportscaster. “Too many woids,” said 
Berra. 

Last week 51-year-old Mel Allen’s 
protean output of woids dropped mo- 
mentarily to zero. As the World Series 
opened, the Voice of the Yankees was 
in Stamford, Conn., watching the game 
on television with friends. In his place 
the Yanks installed Phil Rizzuto, the 
once Yankee shortstop who has been 
broadcasting Yankee games as a col- 
league of Allen’s for eight years. 

Words & Scholarships. Questions 
started rising like pop flies, asking who 
held the hatchet. But clearly the Yan- 
kees had sacked their own man. Allen’s 
contract runs out this year, and. the 
Yankees have been holding secret talks 
with other announcers for weeks. 

Allen has been gabbing for pay ever 
since his student days at the University 
of Alabama, when, as Mel Israel, he 
broadcast Alabama baseball and foot- 
ball games and was so renowned for his 
glibness and precocity (he matriculated 
at 15) that he was nicknamed Sky- 
rocket. Son of a dry-goods merchant, 
he studied law but before he started 
practice he got a call to big-time broad- 
casting and could not resist it. Almost 
at once he was assigned to the Yankees, 
and the Yankees have been a major 
part of his life for 25 years. He has 
never married. He shares his home in 
Westchester with his parents. In 1950 
the Yankees gave him a Mel Allen Day 
in Yankee Stadium and handed him 
$55,000 worth of gewgaws, including 
a Cadillac and $10,000 in cash. Allen 
contributed the cash part to college 
scholarships. 

Pale Blue Filler. Up in the broadcast 
booth, he was indeed some rambler, 
take it from Berra. He could not resist 
telling TV fans in his cornpone drawl 
every last detail of what they could see 
for themselves. Moreover, with a jour- 
nalist’s eye for firsts and a statistician’s 
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MEL ALLEN & SOUVENIRS 
Baseballwise, no woids. 
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mania for the minutiae of baseball, he 
was fond of confiding to his listeners 
that, say, the bunt that had just been 
witnessed was the first ever laid down 
by a left-handed rightfielder in an Au- 
gust night game with two men on base 
and one out. In the few moments when 
the 90 million known facets of the dia- 
mond happened to fail him, he always 
had a filler nonetheless. “International 
Falls is the coldest place in the U.S.,” 
he once said out of the pale, pale blue. 
“Temperaturewise, that is.” 

Another reason Allen may be through 
is that for all his knowledge of baseball, 
he cannot speak with the assured insight 
of a fellow who has once played the 
major league game. In the booth where 
Allen would have been sitting last week 
were Rizzuto and Joe Garagiola, who 
once caught for the Cardinals. Baseball 
players, brainwise, used to be presumed 
capable of little more skill in the arts 
of communication than a repertory of 
meta-laryngeal grunts. But Rizzuto and 
Garagiola are both articulate, witty, 
catlike on top of the play by play, 
and full of first-person-singular remarks 
about how it is done. Example: 

Joe (to Phil): “You could bunt and 
you could run—a good wheel, as they 
say.” 

Phil: “I had to be good, or I’d have 
been back in the minors .. . You 
need a slow third baseman, tall grass, 
soft dirt.” 

Joe: “No wonder I couldn’t bunt.” 

Or, on chewing tobacco: 

Joe: “You know, you have to chew on 
the side of your face away from the 
pitcher or you can’t see the pitch right.” 

Mel Allen will continue his N.C.A.A. 
Football and weekend Monitor broad- 
casts for NBC. But now that baseball 
has found its own voice, it apparently 
does not need Skyrocket. 


Tripleheader 

The honored art of pure slapstick is 
so out of vogue that few people even 
remember that the word refers to an 
actual stick—“a device,” says Webster, 
“made of two flat pieces of wood, some- 
times used in farce by one actor strik- 
ing another in such a way as from the 
loud noise to make it appear that the 
blow was a severe one.” One might 
think that television would be a wilder- 
ness of slapstick, but actually there is 
remarkably little of it. Last week NBC 
tried to change this situation by intro- 
ducing three new slapstick comedies in 
one 90-minute package. 

Nudes & Tirades. Called 90 Bristol 
Court, the program was conceived and 
largely written by Joe Connelly and Bob 
Mosher, who wrote and produced the 
old Amos ’n’ Andy series. Each half- 
hour is a series starring a different set 
of people, all of whom live in the same 
complex of garden apartments. In the 
first segment last week, a 16-year-old 
girl (Debbie Watson) drove to an air- 


ay 


port to pick up an Italian exchange stu- 


dent who was to be her blind date for 
a school prom. Instead, she picked up 


Alberto Giacometti, or his equivalent, 


a world-famous Italian sculptor, who 
happened to be passing through with a 
sensational bronze nude in his hand. 
The middle-aged Giacometti, 
could not speak a word of English, soon 
found himself in an American living 
room being looked over by a suspicious 
father. To get rid of him, the daughter 
craftily telephoned an Italian butcher, 
who blasted Giacometti over the phone 
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LEGS AT BRISTOL COURT 
Slapstick, 90 minutes. 


for being a dirty old man. The show 
succeeded in a swirl of mistaken identi- 
ties, mistaken overcoats and wonderful 
long tirades in uninterrupted Italian. 

Consummate Cleavage. The second 
segment was about a lantern-jawed toad 
(Jack Klugman), whose secretary was 
so dumb that she wrote him notes so 
badly garbling the English language that 
she said RETURN A MOoose’s HARNESS 
when she meant RETURN Mrs. Harris’ 
Catt. It fuzz not fairy hill airy us. But 
the third was plotted with Elizabethan 
comedic geometries. The net end of its 
contrivances was to place a consum- 
mately luscious, half-dressed young wife 
in the same apartment with two unlike- 
ly men, both innocent of adulterous in- 
tent, while her savagely jealous husband 
was closing in for the kill. New dimen- 
sions of television were opened as the 
camera focused down her talented cleav- 
age and fondly delineated the removal 
of a stocking from a leg that could wake 
the Visigoths. 


THE ROAD 


It Beats All 


Sheet by sheet, they cut the precious 
cotton into one-inch squares. Who? Two 
Chicago entrepreneurs who followed 
the Beatles on the road last month 
and bought the Beatles’ used bed sheets 
and pillowslips for $1,150 from hotels 
in Detroit and Kansas City. 

The total yield was 160,000 bits of 
Beatle sheet. The entrepreneurs have 
mounted each on a certificate showing 
a fourposter and identifying the indi- 
vidual Beatle whose scented sweat was 
presumed to be embedded in the 
weave. Price: $1. 
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1. First all-nylon ply conveyor belt outlasts heavier belts—costs 30% less. — conventional belting was 125,000 tons. Piyton still going 
PLyLon® belting—developed by Goodyear—has carried 250,000 tons from primary ing from a hail of rock, severe abrasion, dust, exposure to w 
rock crusher of Iowa construction company’s portable aggregate plant. Record for lem, no downtime for tension adjustments. LON reduced | 
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2. Diversipipe® Hose handles slurry since 1951 without a 
breakdown. 12” Diversipipe removes slurry of gypsum, water and 
acid at this Texas petroleum plant. Failure could cause costly 
shutdown. Hose has kept material flowing for 13 years—under 
extremes of weather and abrasion, plus mild acid attack. 
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3. Maintenance-free V-belts save $100 a year on air con- 
ditioner drive. Previously used belts lasted 18 months—needed 
frequent adjustments for stretch. G.T. M.-recommended Steel Cable 
V-belts solved the problem for this New Jersey company. After 
18 months—no stretch, no maintenance, no sign of wear. 


There are 30,000 ways to cut costs... 
with Goodyear rubber engineering 


(Here are 3. There are 29,997 more.) 


We've engineered rubber products to meet 30,000 trial rubber products, has so many ways to lower 
different specifications. And they all have one your costs. Call your local Goodyear distributor — 
thing in common... they help cut costs. Reason? he'll put you in touch with the man who can spec- 
Theyre engineered to perform better... last longer ify exactly the right product for your needs—the 
... replace costlier materials you may be using. G.T.M. (Goodyear Technical Man). Or write: 


Only Goodyear, the largest supplier of indus- Goodyear Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 44316. 
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This is the Lincoln Continental for 1965: America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
It is the luxury automobile that stands apart from all other cars. 


It distinguishes you among fine car owners. 





You will notice refinements in styling for 1965. Yet you will also recognize this luxury 
motorcar as unmistakably Continental. Unique in its classic look. Singular in its luxury 
and comfort. Unequaled in its ride. Lasting in its investment value. Built only to the, 
world’s highest standards. Available in a deliberately limited edition of models: the, 
classic four-door sedan and America’s only four-door convertible. Among luxury cars, | 


there continues to be only one Lincoln Continental. What does your car say about you? 
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America’s most distinguished motorcar. 


THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Public Accommodations on Trial 

The Congress shall have power to 
regulate commerce among the 
several states. 

—U.S. Constitution 

Can those few words—the famous 
commerce clause—empower Congress 
to blow down private racial barriers in 
public accommodations across the land? 
Yes, says Congress, which deliberately 
invoked the commerce clause for Title 
II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. No, 
cry Southern businessmen, who argue 
that Congress has stretched the clause 
far beyond its proper reach. So anxious 
is the Supreme Court to rule on the 
first two test cases that last week it took 
the rare step of hearing oral argument 
on the first day of a new term. Said 
Justice John M. Harlan: “It is of the 
utmost public importance that this 
question be settled.” 

Avoiding Trouble. Congress linked 
Title II to the commerce clause for a 
crucial reason: the fate of the 1875 
Civil Rights Act, which sought to use 
the 14th Amendment to ban racial dis- 
crimination by privately owned inns, 
theaters and the like. In 1883, the Su- 
preme Court voided that law on the 
ground that the 14th Amendment ap- 
plies only to state-enforced—not pri- 
vate—discrimination. Attacking private 
discrimination through the 14th 
Amendment would thus require a gro- 
tesque stretch for links to “state ac- 
tion,” such as the fact that practically 
every business needs a state license. 

By contrast, the Court has long per- 
mitted Congress to regulate anything 
that it claims has “a substantial eco- 
nomic effect on interstate commerce.” 
Thus in 1942 (Wickard vy. Filburn), the 
Court upheld the. Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as applied to a farm- 
er who sowed only 23 acres of wheat 
mostly for home consumption. Reason- 
ing: the combined output of many small 
farmers affects the total flow of inter- 
state commerce. 

The Court has also approved federal 
regulation that has far more social than 
economic intent—for example, laws 
against narcotics, gambling and white 
slavery. In each case the Government 
did prove a connection with interstate 
commerce. Now it aims to do the same 
with racial  discrimination—arguing 
that 1) discrimination is a burden on 
interstate commerce; 2) segregated 
businesses are engaged in such com- 
merce; so that 3) they must desegregate 
within the meaning of Title I. 

"'Hogwash." The appeal was brought 


- before the Supreme Court last week by 


the Heart of Atlanta Motel from an 


adverse ruling by a three-judge lower 


_ federal court. Title If requires the mo- 


tel to serve Negroes, said that court, 


because it fronts on an interstate high- 
way, welcomes white transients, adver- 
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SOLICITOR GENERAL COX 
For public equality. 


tises in national magazines and gets 
75% of its guests from outside Georgia. 

Ignoring that evidence, the motel’s 
Owner-Lawyer Moreton Rolleston Jr. 
proceeded to lecture the Justices: “The 
argument that this law was passed to 
relieve a burden on interstate commerce 
is so much hogwash. It was intended to 
regulate the acts of individuals.” If the 
commerce clause can be stretched that 
far, declared Rolleston, “Congress can 
regulate every facet of life.” 

Yet the basic question, said Justice 
Hugo Black, is “whether we can say 
that Congress was wrong in thinking 
that to deny hundreds of people a right 





APPELLANT ROLLESTON 
For private discrimination. 


to stop and spend the night places a 
burden on interstate commerce that 
Congress has a right to lift.” 

Congress was indeed right, said So- 
licitor General Archibald Cox, citing 
one statistic after another. From Mi- 
ami to Washington in 1963, he said, 
the average distance between motels 
that accepted Negroes was 141 miles. 
The bar against Negroes cuts business 
for hotels, stores, theaters and restau- 
rants throughout the South. When Ne- 
groes demonstrate, Southern retail sales 
are cut by as much as 50%. When 
whites resist, as in Little Rock, new 
plants stop coming in. Race discrimi- 
nation not only “distorts the flow of 
commerce,” argued Cox, but also “pre- 
vents it from flowing freely.” 

Trickle by Trickle. But what could 
Solicitor General Cox say about Ollie’s 
Barbecue in Birmingham? In that sec- 
ond case of the day, Cox was himself 
appealing a lower-court decision that 
found Title II could not constitutional- 
ly reach a strictly local restaurant. 

“There is no way of saying that an 
interstate traveler has ever been served 
at Ollie’s,” said Birmingham Lawyer 
Robert Smith. Ollie’s does no advertis- 
ing, seeks no transients, is eleven blocks 
away from the nearest interstate high- 
way and buys most of its meat from a 
packing plant in Birmingham (though 
the plant gets the meat from outside 
Alabama). If Title II forced Ollie’s to 
serve Negroes, said Smith, the result 
“would convert the commerce clause 
into a general welfare power under 
which Congress could encroach upon 
personal liberty and property to a de- 
gree never heretofore imagined.” 

Cox stuck to one rebuttal: Ollie’s sup- 
plies come from out-of-state and do 
affect interstate commerce. Ollie’s 
“trickle,” said Cox, is “representative 
of hundreds of thousands of trickles, 
and together they make a _ great 
stream.” This is “a national commercial 
problem” requiring the “wisdom and 
discretion of Congress,” said Cox, and 
Title II is “reasonably adapted to the 
problem.” 

Will the Supreme Court agree? Not 
since 1936 has the Court struck down 
an act of Congress based on the com- 
merce clause, and the current Court is 
obviously concerned with Negro rights. 
Still, there is no such thing as an ab- 
solutely sure bet on Supreme Court de- 
cisions, but the smart money is betting 
that the Court will squarely face the 
issue and rule before Election Day. 


STATUTES 
That Spy Loophole: 


A Deal or a Goof? 


Why did the Government really drop 
its case in Brooklyn two weeks ago 
against accused Soviet Spies Aleksandr 
Sokolov and the woman who called 
herself Joy Ann Baltch? Was it a deal 
or a goof? Was the Government really 
foiled because Defense Lawyer Edward 
Brodsky invoked what newsmen called 
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Now you can afford a MAGNAVOX Personal TV 
for every member of the family. Only $99.90 


This beautiful compact TV has ‘Big Set’ picture-pulling power; you 
can receive excellent 12-inch (not 11-inch) pictures anywhere —for it 
contains 3 |.F. amplifiers (not 2—as most portables do) and other qual- 
ity features available only in costly sets. See the wide variety of TV 
models at your Magnavox dealer 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 


the magnificent 


Magnavoxrx.x 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


The Holiday 112 








Giftsmanship! 


Show him you have a talent for giving. Give him York Town, the aromatic 
formula that makes him feel authoritatively masculine. He'll appreciate the 
persuasive way it commands attention... especially in peeee ts refreshing 
after shave lotion. 2.00 & 3.50 % tk. TOWN 
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a “1795 law” 
addresses of Government witnesses— 
thus endangering U.S. secret agents? 

Whatever the answers, the law in 
question was duly invoked last week in 
behalf of two more accused Soviet spies 
facing trial in Newark—and the Gov- 
ernment duly cooperated. Fact is, the 
law is hardly a new discovery. Last 
revised in 1958, it is plain as day in 
the U.S. Code, Title 18, Section 3432, 
which reads: “A person charged with 
treason or other capital offense shall 
at least three entire days before com- 
mencement of trial be furnished with 
a copy of the indictment and a list of 
the veniremen, and of the witnesses to 
be produced on the trial for proving 
the indictment, stating the place of 
abode of each venireman and witness.” 

Most states have similar laws, and 
the “place of abode” rule is old news 
to any good criminal lawyer or prose- 
cutor. It stands, in fact, as one of the 
milestones of English law, which long 
held that a criminal defendant had no 
right to know anything about the wit- 
nesses to be used against him. In 1708, 
Britain’s Parliament’s own fear of royal 
persecution moved it to make an excep- 
tion in the case of treason. In 1790, the 
U.S. Congress enacted a similar statute 
for treason, and in 1873 extended it to 
cover all capital offenses. 

Every federal defendant has, thus, 
long been entitled to a list of Govern- 
ment witnesses in order to decide what 
testimony he must rebut when he is ac- 
cused of crimes punishable by death— 
including espionage. Thus, the Sokolov 
tactic could not have surprised the 
Government; in fact, the court had 
approved it a full year before the abor- 
tive trial in Brooklyn. Why the Govern- 
ment really dropped the case is yet to 
be determined. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Pay as You Stay 

When he recently completed a 15- 
month rap at Michigan’s Jackson state 
prison, Benjamin Ritholz boasted the 
rare distinction of having paid for pay- 
ing his debt to society. Reason: Lens- 
maker Ritholz, who was convicted of 
trying to bribe the state optometry 
board, is a millionaire. And under a 
1935 state law, Michigan requires rich 


| prisoners to pay their way. 


Michigan’s unusual statute sets no 
standard for judging which cons are rich 
enough to pay as they stay; the law says 
that an inmate who “appears” solvent 
enough is subject to being charged the 
daily $4 to $9 that it costs the state to 
keep him in jail. Few actually get into 
this fix; the state has collected only 
$30,000 from paying prisoners in the 
past nine years. But the possibilities are 
clear from the record of Lifer Roman 
Olezniczak (murder, bank robbery), the 
state’s top paying con. While earning $5 
a month in the Jackson prison laundry, 
Olezniczak has over the past ten years 
shelled out $13,847.51 for his keep. 
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How to be clearly understood 
...day in and day out 





Audiovisualize. 


By the time ideas have been 
explored, expressed, edited 
and compressed into a movie, 
almost anyone can understand 
them. A movie can reveal 

the role of trigonometry in 
electrical systems and shock 
the mind into excited awareness 
of the implications. A movie 
can demonstrate what the 
ancient Greeks contributed 

to modern architecture, 

or show how salmon climb 

a dam-blocked river. 


Clear understanding of a movie requires smooth and certain presentation by the projector. This is why 








Audiovisualize. 


Movies can help beat the 
high cost of training. It’s like 
giving each trainee a personal 
tutor. Hospitals use movies 
to show new mothers how to 
care for their babies. They 
use movies to train kitchen 
and housekeeping help. 
Factory people learn from 
movies how to do their jobs, 
or how to do them better... 
and how to protect backs or 
save fingers and toes. 





Audiovisualize. 





Sometimes it’s a movie that 
can best show a customer why 
he’s better off paying more 


for your product than 


someone else’s. Or it could be 
the only practical way to tell 
exactly how your product 
works ... or how big it is or 
how you deliver it and set it up. 


Kodak built the KoDAK PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR. 

A child can set up and operate this projector. In fact, this is standard procedure in schools that own 
the PAGEANT Projector. Threading is as easy as following a red line. One button starts or stops the sound. 
One lever starts, stops or reverses the film. 

With this projector, seeing is easy because pictures have an edge-to-edge brilliance even where 
rooms can’t be fully darkened. 

We’ve transistorized the sound system of this projector so that you get sound the instant you press 
the button. Besides, transistors don’t wear out, don’t embarrass anyone. 

The sound system’s exciter lamp is designed 
to operate far below its rated voltage so it should 
last the life of the projector. 

Because this is a high-fidelity sound system, 
it can reproduce clearly all the sound that can be 
recorded on an optical sound track. The 12-watt 
amplifier can fill a big hall with undistorted 
sound or be hushed to a whisper when the room 
is small. (25 watts available if wanted, in 


the Model AV-256-TR.) 


If you would like to know all about this most 
dependable of projectors—or see it demonstrated— 
please fill in and mail the coupon. 
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AUDIOVISUAL SALES DEPT. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
RocuesTer, N.Y. 14650 





[] Please send details on the KODAK PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR. 
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SURGERY 


Under Pressure 


Time was when a surgeon needed 
little more for an operation than his kit 
of instruments and an assistant to drip 
ether onto the gauze held over the pa- 
tient’s nose and mouth. But since tech- 
nology has taken over, today’s operating 
theaters contain surgical teams number- 
ing a dozen or more specialists control- 
ling batteries of instruments from heart- 
lung machines and artificial kidneys 
to monitoring devices recording every- 
thing from pulse and breathing to brain 
waves. 

But for all this equipment the major 
risks were nonetheless run by the man 
on the operating table. The newest 
branch of surgery is now going a step 
further and requiring the whole oper- 
ating team to undergo the hazards along 
with the patient. This fast-developing 
technique requires that operations be 
conducted with both patient and surgi- 
cal team isolated in a sealed chamber 
under pressure up to seven times the 
earth’s atmosphere. So successful have 
the results been to date that surgeons 
consider the risk worth taking—even for 
themselves—and already-crowded hos- 
pitals are now adding whole new com- 
binations of hyperbaric chambers and 
spheres to make such under-pressure op- 
erations possible. 

Staph & Clots. The surgeon who pio- 
neered the new trend is Amsterdam’s 
Dr. Ite Boerema (Time, Feb. 15, 
1963), on hand last week to receive an 
honorary membership in the American 
College of Surgeons at its annual con- 
gress in Chicago. Dr. Boerema had be- 
gun by using high-pressure oxygen to 
combat gas gangrene. Reasoning that 
the microbes that cause gangrene are of 
types that thrive without oxygen, he 
succeeded in killing the microbes by 
flooding them with oxygen. Since then 
hyperbaric conditions in the operating 
room have proved a godsend when 
treating infants with congenital heart 
defects. Working in an old and relative- 
ly primitive Navy chamber, Harvard’s 
Dr. William F. Bernhard and his col- 
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MEDICINE 


HATCHWAY TO CHAMBER 


Sharing the risks of the man on the table. 


leagues have now operated on 80 such 
infants and children, have had only one 
patient die during surgery. 


Other researchers believe high-pres- 


sure oxygen may be useful in destroying 
lingering tetanus bacilli, and doctors at 
Maumee Vallery Hospital, Toledo, re- 
port that in some cases it is effective 
against oxygen-breathing microbes, in- 
cluding Staphylococcus aureus—“hospi- 
tal staph.” There is even evidence that 
high-pressure oxygen may help to dispel 
massive blood clots in the lungs, help to 


reverse the effects of severe heart at- 


tacks, and enhance the effectiveness of 
certain drugs in the treatment of certain 
skin cancers (melanomas). 

Martini Effect. As encouraging as the 
new hyperbaric technique has proven to 
be, it is still fraught with all the risks 
inseparable from working in abnormally 
high pressures. An expert in the field is 
Dr. Claude R. Hitchcock of the Hen- 
nepin County General Hospital in Min- 
neapolis, first to open a large Govern- 
ment-supported unit in the U.S., which 
has been in operation since May 1 this 
year. Once inside the pressurized cham- 
bers, Dr. Hitchcock reported, the hos- 
pital staff and patient share all the dan- 
gers of the deep-sea diver. There is 
nitrogen narcosis, or Cousteau’s “rap- 
tures of the deep”—also known as “the 
martini effect’”—-caused by excess ni- 
trogen; “oxygen ebullience,” a kind of 
euphoria resulting from excess oxygen; 
and finally, “the bends” or “caisson dis- 
ease,” from too-rapid decompression. 

To avoid the danger that someone 
inside might suffer from the “martini 
effect” all the controls are located on 
the outside and manned by highly skilled 
personnel breathing air at ordinary pres- 
sures. Elaborate instrumentation with a 
variety of fail-safe mechanisms delivers 
medical gases under extra pressure to 
the doctors inside. As a further safe- 
guard, the four chambers at the Hen- 
nepin Hospital are all equipped with 
closed-circuit TV, so that monitors on 
the outside can watch everything that 
the operating team does on the inside, 
and sound an alert if normal operating 
procedures should be violated. 


NURSE IN HYPERBARIC OPERATING ROOM IN MINNEAPOLIS 


GYNECOLOGY 


Durable, Unendurable Women 

The polysyllabic title in the American 
College of Surgeons program was ob- 
viously designed to be provocative: 
“What Is Exciting in Gynecologic En- 
docrinology?” But his confreres sudden- 
ly sat up when Gynecologist Robert 
W. Kistner blurted: “We are keeping 
women around too long—they should 
all be dead soon after age 45.” 

Then Dr. Kistner backtracked to ex- 
plain: “Women are the only mamma- 
lian females to live beyond their re- 
productive usefulness. So it is by that 
evolutionary standard that they live too 
long. But since we do keep them 
around, we should recognize that during 
the menopause they are living in a state 
of hormonal imbalance, and we should 
treat it. We should give them ‘the pills’ 
to control the uncomfortable symptoms 
that women have complained about for 
centuries.” 

Dr. Kistner suggested combinations 
of progestational hormones and estro- 
gens, like those used in contraceptives 
such as Enovid, for women aged rough- 
ly from 40 to 50. What ‘about those who 
live much longer? They are no longer 
in hormonal imbalance, he replied, but 
many of them suffer from hormonal 
deficiency states. These produce such 
symptoms as “dowager’s hump,” exces- 
sive wrinkles, and osteoporosis (brittle 
bones). “If a woman has these symp- 
toms,” Dr. Kistner declared, “she 
should get estrogens, not every day, but 
in cycles. Or on the off chance that these 
might encourage cancer, she could have 
combinations, such as Enovid.” 

It was not only because of female 
vanity that Dr. Kistner thought these 
aging women should have medical help. 
“Another common consequence of their 
reduced output of estrogens,” he said, 
“is that intercourse becomes painful. 
This leads to marital difficulties and is a 
factor in many cases of philandering by 
middle-aged husbands. If we can pre- 
vent or retard these changes of senes- 
cence, we can help to keep the women 
happier and their husbands as well.” 
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No watch has ever 
Ouaranteed accuracy. 


Accutron does. 


































Old-fashioned balance Accutron tuning fork 
wheel is still used in all wind, keeps virtually perfect time 
and comes with the 


self-wind, and electric : 
watches. It is not used in the first guarantee of accuracy 
Accutron movement. ever given. 


A lot of good watches are shockproof 
these days. 

And anti-magnetic. 

And waterproof. 

Not to mention self-winding. 

And even electric. 

Ask any of these watchmakers if they 
will guarantee accuracy. 
_ And, of course, put in writing what 
hey mean by accuracy. 
They won't. They can’t. 
Did you know that a watch can go off 
much as 15 seconds a day in an observ- 
ory and still be called a chronometer? 
e think 15 seconds a day is horrible. 
e guarantee monthly accuracy with- 
90 seconds*—-which averages out to 
out 2 seconds a day. 
All of which may be why the Govern- 
ment uses it in satellites. And has issued 
it to all X-15 pilots. 

We are also shock-resistant. And anti- 
magnetic. And waterproof.t And even 
electronic, which is very respectable 


these days. 
We are also reasonable. $125 plus tax. 






Accutron by Bulova. 4 Model ‘214’ $125 plus tax. Other styles available. *Your Accutron jeweler will adjust timekeeping to this tolerance, if necessary. Guarantee is for 
one full year. {Waterproof when case, crystal and crown are intact. © Bulova Watch Co,, Inc. 
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This unretouched photo of a copy made on the new 3M Dry Photo-Copier shows how it conquers 
the problems you may experience with other types of copying machines. 3M invites you to send in 
your most difficult-to-copy original document. You'll get a FREE, sharp, black-on-white copy made on 
the new 3M Dry Photo-Copier. Check the results for yourself. You're in for a very pleasant surprise! 


Copier makes copies so sharp 


than the original! 


judge the results with your own eyes! 





New 3M Automatic Dry Photo-Copier takes them all 
on! Even ballpoint signatures, ‘‘spirit’’ copies, blue- 
prints, halftones, full color illustrations in bound 
books and magazines. Makes copies often easier 
to read than the original (faint lines or areas come 
out black and bold). Reproduces halftones and solids 
better than electrostatic machines; no powders or 
chemicals needed. Just set the dial for number of 
copies up to 25. Out they come automatically—dry, 
perfect... for as little as 3/4¢! 


‘HERE IS ALL YOU DO TO SEE THE PROOF 


Send us the most difficult-to-copy business 
document you use. Black-and-white or color. 
Any size up to 844” x 14”. 









We'll return your original plus a perfect copy 
made on the new 3M Automatic Dry Photo- 
Copier. See for yourself how it’s possible for 
a copy to be easier to read than an original! 
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TO CHALLENGE US! 


3M Company, Duplicating Products Division 


Dept. DBE-104, Saint Paul, Minn. 55119 
ry 


Attached is my original business document. 
Please return it with a FREE copy made ona 
new 3M Automatic Dry Photo-Copier, 
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Hilton gets 
more letters of 
complaint 
than any other 
hotel system 
in the world. 


Once. 


There are two reasons for the 
complaints. First, we invite suggestions 
from every one of our guests. Second, 
more people stay at Hiltons than any 
other Hotels in the world. Needless 

to say, we learn our lesson in a hurry. 
That’s why we get complaints only once. 
(And compliments more than once.) 


We get compliments for a lot of things. 
Oftentimes “‘little things.” Like getting 
your suit cleaned faster than usual. Or 
delivering a message promptly about a 
two o’clock appointment. These are the 
kinds of things you can take for granted 
at a Hilton Hotel. Try us. See if you won’t 
find something to compliment us on. For 
instance at these Hiltons: 


In the Heart of Chicago’s Loop— The 
Palmer House. Bound for the Windy 
City? Sign in for lavish hospitality at one 
of the world’s ‘grand hotels.” Right in 
the heart of The Loop, minutes from all 
transportation, incoming highways, the 
theater, shopping and financial districts, 
it’s the first stop in—the last stop out—on 
the airport bus. You'll find everything 
you want right in the hotel—from steno- 
graphic service to an exotic Polynesian 
feast at Trader Vic’s. And the Hilton 
people have embarked on a huge $10 mil- 
lion remodeling job. What’s to come? A 
resort hotel right in the hotel—complete 
with pool, cabanas, health club and 
Sauna baths! They’re giving all rooms a 
new look. Plus new meeting rooms and a 
14,000 sq. ft. exhibit hall. 


America’s Unofficial Palace — New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria. Most famous hotel in 
the world—where heads of state hang 
their hats. But don’t let the regal atmos- 
phere fool you. Business travelers really 
go for the Waldorf. They like the Bull 
and Bear, among the Waldorf’s many 
famous restaurants. This is a man’s res- 
taurant all the way, withaclub-like atmos- 
phere that makes business talk more 
productive. Waldorf location? You 
couldn’t ask to be closer to the head- 
quarters of America’s largest companies, 
surrounding the Waldorf. Services for 
businessmen? You name it, the Wal- 
dorf’s got it. 


The Golden Gate’s Newest—The San 
Francisco Hilton. Home was never like 
the breathtaking new 18-story San Fran- 
cisco Hilton. If you're driving, you'll be 
delighted to find you can drive your car 
upstairs, along a unique interior ramp 
which leads to the first seven guest floors. 
And on the upper floors: swimming pool, 
tropical gardens, four floors of resort-type 
rooms overlooking the pool—all the de- 
lights of vacationing right in San Francis- 
co’s business, shopping and entertain- 
ment district. So leave home. Go west— 
to the San Francisco Hilton! 


For reservations, call any Hilton Hotel or 
any one of 244 Hilton Reservation Of- 
fices. See your telephone directory. 
Your Carte Blanche, the all-purpose 
credit card, or the Hilton Credit Identi- 
fication Card, is always welcome. 
Hilton Hotels in 27 cities in the United 
States and 26 cities abroad. 


HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, 720 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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Banana with Appeal 


Cambridge Circus. A good guffaw 
nowadays is hard to find. Onstage and 
on film comedy has gone cosmic—as 
if dramatists were engaged in a cam- 
paign to laugh wars, capital punish- 
ment and Jung cancer out of existence. 
The big news about Cambridge Circus is 
that it thinks small and carries a big 
slapstick. The manic, unassuming young 
graduates of Cambridge University who 
wrote and perform in the revue would 
rather tickle a rib than wash a brain, 
and more often than not they are in- 
describably funny. 

Their free-flowing antics can scarcely 
be congealed in print. One sight gag 
typifies the impish inventiveness that 
animates the evening. A man (Jonathan 
Lynn) holding a banana like a revolver 
starts firing away at imaginary foes, 
ka-pow! ka-pow! ka-pow! Suddenly the 
banana goes silent. He peels it down, 
throws the banana into the orchestra 
pit, keeps the skin, takes another peeled 
banana from a paper wrapper, inserts 
it meticulously in the empty skin, and 
resumes firing. Ka-pow! 

Though the Cantabrigians—six men 
and a girl—keep their eyes on the odd- 
ball, they also have a wayward way with 
words. Sounding like the BBC, B.C., 
a newscaster announces unctuously, 
“Here beginneth the first verse of the 
news,” goeth on to report the latest 
Old Testament news flashes. Sports 
items include a heavyweight bout: “At 
the weigh-in for the big fight tomorrow, 
Goliath tipped the scales this evening at 
15 stone 3 Ibs. and David at 14 stone 
3 Ibs. David’s manager said this evening, 
‘the odd stone could make all the dif- 
ference.’” The biblical newscast con- 
cludes with a brief theater review: “At 
the first night of The Gaza Strip, Sam- 
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son, this year’s Mr. Israel, brought down 
the house.” 

At times, there is a dearth of mirth. 
Takeoffs on murder mystery and trouble- 
in-paradise movies poke along rather 
predictably; the idea of Antony deliver- 
ing Caesar’s funeral oration while strug- 
gling frantically to hold onto the un- 
wieldy corpse is funnier in promise than 
performance. On the other hand, when 
the cast dons wigs and choirboys’ sur- 
plices for a spastic rock-’n’-roll num- 
ber called “I Wanna Hold Your Han- 
del,’ they memorably spoof both the 
composer and the Beatles, with a blast- 
ing hallelujah! yeah! yeah! The evening 
ends in a British courtroom with a be- 
wigged theater-of-the-absurd farce-trial 
involving a dwarf that is hilarious 
enough all by itself to make the show 
Broadway’s Circus Maximus. 


Deviled Marlowe 

The Tragical Historie of Dr. Faus- 
tus is Christopher Marlowe’s greatest 
play. The current off-Broadway effort 
by the Phoenix Theater’s repertory com- 
pany is not so much a revival as a disin- 
terment. It is a clammy sort of compli- 
ment to pay the Elizabethan playwright 
in the 400th anniversary year that he 
shares with Shakespeare, but perhaps 
better than no celebration at all. 

In the prologue to an earlier Mar- 
lowe play, The Jew of Malta, the play- 
wright declared: 

I count religion but a childish toy, 

And hold there is no sin but ignor- 

ance. 

Faustus holds the same views, but this 
time the play moves in exactly the op- 
posite direction. Here religion is a do- 
minion of implacable law reducing man 
and his will to a broken toy; and it is 
knowledge that, is tainted with evil. 
Through Satan’s agent Mephistophilis 
(James Ray), the learned Dr. Faustus 
(Lou Antonio) makes a pact with the 
Devil. He wills his soul to eternal dam- 
nation for 24 years of life, during which 
he will unlock all the secrets of the 
universe, command all earthly power, 
be granted every whim of pleasure. The 
request makes Faustus an archetype of 
Western man, with his aspiring mind, 
towering ambition, compelling curiosity 
and vaulting pride. With Mephistophilis 
to do his bidding, Dr. Faustus conjures 
up spirits, becomes invisible, plays 
pranks on the Pope, and makes love to 
Helen of Troy (“Was this the face that 
launch’d a thousand ships?”’). 

Pleasure breeds remorse and despair; 
yet Faustus cannot repent. He can 
grasp the letter of God’s law (“The re- 
ward of sin is death: that’s hard’’), but 
he cannot conceive the saving grace of 
Christ. He asks Mephistophilis why the 
Devil’s agent is out of hell, and Satan’s 
servant answers: 

Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it: 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the 

face of God 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 
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Polysyllabic mouthwash. 


Am not tormented with ten thousand 

hells, 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss? 
As Faustus is dragged into the flame- 
red torture pit, he recognizes a more 
searing anguish than fire—eternal exile 
from God. 

Mounting a lavish display of props, 
costumery and lighting effects, the 
Phoenix production camouflages the en- 
tire metaphysical tragedy and smothers 
the tensions in Marlowe’s imagination, 
which was fearfully and longingly ob- 
sessed by the Christianity that his intelli- 
gence scoffed at and rejected. The cast 
gargles “Marlowe’s mighty line” like 
polysyllabic mouthwash, except for 
James Ray’s Mephistophilis, who, to 
give him his due, is devilishly good. By 
contrast, Lou Antonio in the title role 
is fumbling and playboyish. It is rather 
too bad that Faustus’ pact with Satan 
should overlook mastery of the part. 


Noplace 

Beekman Place, by Samuel Taylor, 
should have been a musical. It has an 
elegant set, no book, and precious few 
laughs. It is a drawing room comedy 
dusty with storage room drama. In the 
middle of Act I, the ingenue announces 
that she is pregnant. At the end of it, a 
wife (Leora Dana) discovers that dur- 
ing World War II her best friend (Ar- 
lene Francis) slipped with her husband 
(Fernand Gravet) under a billiard ta- 
ble. The wife starts packing her bags. 
Gravet gets grave. He is an ex-concert 
violinist wedded to his Stradivarius. 
They both seem to be made of fine 
wood. Arlene Francis blinks her eyes 
more often than David Brinkley, but his 
lines are wittier. Toward play’s end, 
Playwright Taylor decides to go topical 
and involves the cast in a ban-the-bomb 
melee at the U.N. Plaza. They don’t 
have to go that far to ban a bomb; they 
can picket the Morosco theater. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Breathing Air Out of Water 

The 3-ft. tank filled with swimming 
goldfish looked like any other pet-shop 
aquarium, but the hamster hopping 
about inside the tank raised more than 
a few eyebrows. Sealed in an air-filled 
chamber, the hamster was staying nice- 
ly alive in his underwater environment 
without the help of lines or pipes lead- 
ing to the air above the surface. 

Keeping the water out of the ham- 
ster’s container was an all-but-invisible 
silicone rubber film. But what was truly 
remarkable was that the film was acting 
like a membrane, drawing oxygen out 
of the water for the hamster to breathe. 
Just as remarkable, the porous film was 
also carrying the hamster’s exhaled car- 
bon dioxide into the water. 

1 /20,000th of an Inch. Silicone rub- 
ber is one of the most permeable sub- 
stances (60 times more so than Teflon 
film), and General Electric Researcher 
Walter L. Robb, 36, had long known 
that it could be made to act like a 
membrane. Two years ago, Robb hit 
on a way to stretch the rubber into 
sheets 1/20,000th of an inch thick, set 
about trying to devise a way to elim- 
inate the tiny holes that somehow 
showed up in each square foot of film. 
His solution was simple: since the prob- 
ability of two holes being in the same 
spot on two sheets of film was remote, 
he laminated two sheets together, mak- 
ing a film 1/10,000th of an inch thick. 

Robb now had what amounted to an 
artificial membrane. Just as the lining 
of the lungs blocks out liquid blood but 
lets oxygen in and carbon dioxide out, 
Robb’s membrane was able to filter 





through its gossamer skin the tiny dis- 
solved bubbles of oxygen-rich air from 
water without drawing any of the liquid 
with it. Robb’s membrane works best 
in a tank or stream of running water, 
where bubbles of oxygen are plentiful 
to draw on. Then the artificial mem- 
brane can operate as a gill does when it 
filters oxygen into a fish’s bloodstream. 
Indeed, trout breathe best in mountain 
streams where there is plenty of oxygen 
in the water. 

Air with 35% Oxygen. General Elec- 
tric says that the silicone membrane is 
more than a laboratory stunt, and G.E. 
engineers foresee half a dozen practical 
applications, not all of which will be 
water-bound. The membrane’s natural 
preference for oxygen over most other 
gases (G.E. scientists, including Robb, 
do not yet know why) may soon result 
in a revolutionary unit to supply an 
enriched mixture of 35% oxygen for 
military field hospitals as well as in 
improved breathing systems for space- 
craft and submarines. Other possibili- 
ties: space suits that cool off astronauts 
even as they perspire; a substitute for 
the very expensive heart-lung machine 
used in open-heart surgery. In this ap- 
plication, the membrane would separate 
blood and oxygen, perform some of the 
same functions as a human lung. 


SPACE 
Finding a Needle with a Haystack 


In the autumn-foliaged 
Tyngsboro, Mass., the U.S. space pro- 
gram last week got a handsome present. 
It is the world’s most sensitive radio an- 
tenna, a 120-ft. aluminum dish named 
Haystack for the New England hill on 
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LINCOLN LAB’/S ANTENNA IN MASSACHUSETTS 
No stiction. 


which it rests. Balanced like spokes 
on a bicycle wheel, protected from the 
weather by a golf-ball-looking dome 
that is the world’s largest metal-frame 
radome, Haystack is now tuned and 
ready. Its tasks will range from radar 
tracking of a satellite 20,000 miles in 
space to holding a two-way radio con- 
versation with a speeding space probe 
100 million miles from earth. 

Near-Perfect Parabola. Haystack is 
the property of the Air Force, was de- 
signed and built by M.IL.T.’s Lincoln 
Laboratory and North American Avia- 
tion Inc. for $15 million. Of the total 
cost, $5,000,000 went in fees for com- 
puters, which designed and redesigned 
the antenna 42 times. The painstaking 
expense was worth it, producing an 
antenna that misses, by the thickness of 
a paper match, being a perfect parab- 
ola. Haystack can resolve objects down 
to 1/60th of a degree, could zero in on 
an area of the moon just 225 miles in 
diameter v. 4,500 miles for the bigger 
but less sensitive Jodrell Bank antenna 
in Britain. If the need ever rose, Hay- 
stack could track an object no bigger 
than a needle orbiting the earth 500 
miles out in space. “Haystack has the 
same capacity for angular resolution as 
the human eye,” says Project Engineer 
Herbert G. Weiss, 46. “For its size, 
it is the most precise movable instru- 
ment ever built by man.” 

To give the 171-ton Haystack its 
phenomenal accuracy required miracles 
of designed precision. The huge alumi- 
num antenna floats, for instance, on a 
film of oil not much thicker than a hu- 
man hair, moves on a 30-ton bearing 
with the ease of a ship’s gyro. The oil 
bearing eliminates what engineers call 
“stiction,” for static friction, enables 
the antenna to rotate through more 


than three degrees of arc in less than — 
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one second, make a complete 180-de- 
gree about-face in less than one min- 
ute. With such agility, Haystack can 
track anything that can be tossed into 
space, right down to a fast, low-altitude 
satellite put up by a hostile military 
power, 

Magnetic Memory. Haystack’s radio 
antenna will also be the most versatile 
anywhere in the free world. By chang- 
ing transmitters and receivers it can 
be used as a superradar, radio telescope, 
or a radio transmitter to talk to and 
listen to communications satellites or 
spacecraft probing the planets. Hay- 
stack is so sensitive, and its tasks so 
enormous, that its operation could ney- 
er be entrusted to mere men. The an- 
tenna beam will be pointed by a Univac 
490, which will be able to call on a 
magnetic memory with a complete as- 
tronomical almanac for the sun, moon 
and eight planets. The computer trans- 
mits 250 instructions per second, has 
in its gigantic memory an incredible 
total of 28,000 different instructions it 
can give the antenna. 


Steering with Mouse Burps 


One bedeviling problem facing space 
scientists is the difficulty of building 
the enormous chemical rocket engines 
needed to propel the ever growing pay- 
loads the U.S. wants to hurl deep into 
space. Last week the problem came 
closer to solution, not with the develop- 
ment of a big new chemical rocket but 
with the Air Force announcement that 
the U.S. had for the first time success- 
fully tested an ion rocket engine in 
space. 

Under development by Electro-Op- 
tical Systems Inc. of Pasadena, Calif., 
for the past four years, the ion rocket is 
likely to prove to be the Mighty Mouse 
of the space age. On earth it develops no 
more thrust than several milli-pounds 
(engineers call it the “milli-mouse 
burp”), barely enough to lift a one- 
carat diamond an inch off a desk. But 
in frictionless, gravity-free space, such 
burps can propel the biggest payloads. 
And the ion rocket’s assignment is just 
that: to take over the task of propelling 
huge space cargoes to the planets and 
back after the mighty chemical rockets 
lift them clear of the earth’s gravita- 
tional pull. 

The ion engine tested in a 30-minute, 
3,200-mile flight over the Pacific got its 
thrust by passing vaporized cesium met- 
al through a hot tungsten filter. This ac- 
tion strips electrons from the cesium, 
speeds the positively charged ions out 
the rear of the engine. The great advan- 
tage of this process is that it requires 
remarkably little fuel—only one-tenth 
of that for a conventional chemical 
rocket. Even the smallest ion engine 
could keep a satellite on its right course 
for more than ten years by giving it 
gradual nudges. On a 300-day trip to 
Mars, a full-scale ion rocket could push 
five times as much cargo as a chemical 
rocket, still have enough left to get back 
to earth. 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND, BLENDED 86 PROOF.© 1964 BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., NEW YORK, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 


Secret thoughts 
of a candidate 


“.. all this cheering is good for the ego, but 
it doesn’t do much for my parched throat. 
Oh for a White Horse Scotch.*” 


* People all over the world are drink- 
ing it wp. Only one bottle in five ever 
reaches America. A sobering thought. 
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CELLISTS 
The Sad Hero 


One of the hard realities of launch- 
ing a concert career in the U.S. is 
the necessity of a recital, preferably in 
Manhattan’s hallowed Carnegie Hall, 
the cost of which—anywhere from 
$2,000 to $3,000—must be footed by 
the artist. But when Budapest-born 
Janos Starker first came to America at 
the age of 24, he flatly refused “the 
social degradation of having to pay 
to be heard. I will only play where 
people are sufficiently interested to pay 
to hear me.” 

Treasure Unearthed. He had to wait 
16 years, but last week an interested 
audience gladly paid to hear Starker, 
one of the world’s finest cello players, 
make his belated Carnegie Hall debut. 
For the occasion Starker performed the 
U.S. premiére of Haydn’s Concerto in 
C for Violoncello and Orchestra, a work 
lost for nearly two centuries until it 
was unearthed in a castle in Czechoslo- 
vakia three years ago. 

Eyes closed, brow furrowed in con- 
centration, Starker’s attack through the 
shifting intricacies of the work’s open- 
ing theme, the stately second move- 
ment, and the sprightly, charging finale, 
was a wonder of clarity and virtuosity. 
His pure and singing tone was as warm 
and intimate as the human voice. 

Starker feels that “the golden age of 
the cello is upon us.” Lacking the glam- 
our or flashy attraction of the piano 
and violin, the cello has been a neg- 
lected child in the family of strings. 
France’s Jean Louis Duport revolution- 
ized playing techniques in the late 
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1700s, an achievement that prompted 
Voltaire to exclaim: “A miracle! An ox 
has been changed into a nightingale!” 

Modern Wealth. But the cello did not 
really establish itself as a solo instru- 
ment until Pablo Casals developed 
its rich potentialities in the early years 
of this century. As a result, there 
is a dearth of music written for the 
cello by the great classical and roman- 
tic composers. Starker, a professor 
of music at Indiana University since 
1958, takes heart from the wealth of 
cello compositions being turned out 
by modern composers. But he admits 
that the instrument’s sober reputa- 
tion might hamper its achieving the pop- 
ularity of its high-strung relative, the 
violin. 

“To the average person,” he says, 
“the sound of a cello means someone 
is slowly dying on the movie screen. 
It is a depressing, melancholy sound 
with a wailing tremolo. It cannot laugh, 
but it takes to agony perfectly. The cello 
is the sad hero who faces life with 
resignation.” 


ORCHESTRAS 
Discipline—Plus 

Assuming the weighty mantle of the 
late Fritz Reiner presented problems 
enough. But when Conductor Jean Mar- 
tinon, 54, took over the reins of the 
Chicago Symphony last year, he walked 
straight into a crossfire of warring fac- 
tions and a bitter union-management 
dispute that delayed the opening of the 
season. Chicago has run its share of 
conductors out of town (Désiré De- 
fauw, Artur Rodzinski, Rafael Kube- 
lik), but Martinon prevailed, and by 
season’s end there was no doubt who 
was in charge. 

What is more, despite the strains of 
transition, Martinon and his musicians 
are making beautiful music together. 
Under Reiner’s exacting baton, the Chi- 
cago Symphony had become one of the 
best disciplined orchestras in the world. 
Last week in the opening concert of 
their 74th season, they proved they were 
still that under Martinon—and some- 
thing else. Hunching forward with busy, 
close-chested strokes like a crone over 
her knitting, or bending grandly back- 
ward to summon a sweeping crescendo, 
Martinon embroidered his music with 
an airy Gallic elegance and tonal sheen 
—a style distinctly unlike the Teutonic 
floods of deep sound that distinguished 
the orchestra under Reiner. 

Carved Potato. A spare, intense man 
who wears his white hair in a brush cut, 
Martinon has a dashing air. He is en- 
titled to it. Son of the town architect 
of Lyon, France, he completed his first 
symphony at 22 and was embarked on 
a highly promising career when World 
War II intervened. Martinon fought in 
the front lines as an infantryman, was 
captured by the Germans, 
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escaped. 
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CONDUCTOR JEAN MARTINON 
Teutonic floods became Gallic elegance. 


twice, finally ended up in a prison camp. 
Then in 1940, using a carved potato to 
rubber-stamp forged papers, he made 
his way back to Occupied France and 
joined the underground. 

His Song of the Captive was an im- 
mediate success in postwar Paris, and 
he reeled off a batch of film scores. One 
day Paris’ Pasdeloup Orchestra, in dire 
need of a fill-in for their ailing mae- 
stro, asked Martinon to guest-conduct 
a performance of his own complex First 
Symphony. 

Martinon’s podium debut at age 33 
led to further invitations, and incred- 
ibly, just a dozen performances later, 
he found himself in England conduct- 
ing the prestigious London Philharmon- 
ic through a ten-concert series. “I knew 
nothing about conducting,” he admits. 
“I had to learn backward the rules.” 
But he learned fast, and his native gift 
landed him posts with Paris’ Lamoureux 
Orchestra and the Israel Philharmonic, 
and in 1960 he became musical director 
of the city of Diisseldorf. 

One Regret. During his first year in 
Chicago, Martinon greatly broadened 
the orchestra’s predominantly German 
classic repertory from both ends—more 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and a wide sam- 
pling of modern composers. Next sea- 
son, On commission from the Chicago 
Symphony, he will premiére his Fourth 
Symphony. E 

To maintain “a balance of body and 
spirit,” Martinon practices yoga, spends 
his summers mountain-climbing, skin- 
diving and composing. He has one re- 
gret about his dual role. “Before I be- 
came a conductor,” he sighs, “all the 
other conductors played my music. But 
as soon as I started to conduct, they 
stopped playing it. They just don’t like 
to give publicity to other conductors. 
Cest la vie.” 
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Our B 200 can outdo any com- Burroughs Corporation rm 
puter in its class. Any computer, See a Burroughs computer in action, Election Night, ABC-TV. 
regardless of name or initials. So 

naturally, when it sees a system 

being bought or leased on the 

basis of name or initials, the 

B 200 gets angry. Because it 

knows it can do a better job for 

fewer dollars. If you know any- 

body who’s considering a com- 

puter, do him a favor. Mention 

the Burroughs B 200. The same 

goes for anybody who’s angry at 

his present computer. And we 

hear a lot of people are. Burroughs—TM 





Would you redesign a line of 
furniture to ship it by air? 
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France & Son did, and cut 
Shipping costs in half. 


France & Son of Denmark first be- 
gan using air freight only on special 
occasions. This early experience led 
the company to base its marketing 
policies on an increasing use of air 
freight, even to redesigning its line of 
furniture to permit greater shipping 
economies. Result? Shipping costs have 
been cut in half; and sales are growing. 


This is still another example of how 
air freight technology has given to- 
day’s businessmen a new marketing 
concept that streamlines distribution 
and lifts profits. 

Isn't it time you checked what air 
freight can do for your company? For 
details, call your local airline, agent, 
or forwarder. 





United Aircraft advances air freight tech- 
nology with the design and manufacture of 
jet engines, propellers, environmental and 
control systems, and vertical lift aircraft. 





East Hartford 8, Connecticut 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft « Hamilton Standard « Sikorsky Aircraft » Norden » United Technology Center » Corporate Systems Center » United Aircraft of Canada Limited 


FALL FORWARD: Lackled, the good ball carrier falls forward...gains every fighting 
inch he can. We cannot score a touchdown every time. But we can make the most of 
every play...edging ever closer to our goal. Big gains are made from many little ones. 
& 7wenty years ago our company began with one goal—supplying the nations increas- 
ing need for energy. Today, with £2 billion in assets, Tennessee Gas fas diversified into 
every field of natural gas and oil... also into chemicals. And our goal remains the same. 





TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION com PANY 
FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL... HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 
HEADQUARTERS: HOUSTON, TEXAS + DIVISION: TENNESSEE GAS PIPELINE COMPANY + SUBSIDIARIES: MIDWESTERN GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY * EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS COMPANY « TENNECO 
CORPORATION » TENNECO OIL COMPANY » TENNECO CHEMICAL COMPANY +» HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORPORATION * TENNESSEE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « AFFILIATE: PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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MAGAZINES 


Revolt at Curtis 


Word of the revolt brewing inside 
Curtis Publishing Co. has been wide- 
spread in the trade for months—partly 
because of leaks from the combatants 
themselves, who have been jockeying 
for outside editorial support. Since 
neither the image nor the health of 
this once sturdy old Magazine house, 
now fallen on lean times, could possibly 
improve by airing the story of a savage, 
behind-scenes struggle for power, the 
contestants might have been expected 
to keep this intelligence where it be- 
longed: behind scenes. But last week 









CURTIS PRESIDENT CULLIGAN 


Curtis’ unhappy secret was out. In a 
story obviously leaked by participants, 
the New York Times splashed the re- 
volt all over Page One. 

The rebel leaders were identified as 
Editor in Chief Clay Blair Jr., 39, and 
Marvin D. Kantor, 37, head of the 
company’s magazine division and a rel- 
ative newcomer to Curtis. The man 
they were out to topple was President 
and Board Chairman Matthew J. Culli- 
‘gan, 46, brought in by Curtis in 1962 
to lead the company back to recovery. 
Last May, the Times reported, Blair and 
Kantor had aired their grievances be- 
fore the board. But when this maneuver 
failed, the dissidents sought to spread 
the rebellion. In September, Blair con- 
voked a secret meeting at a steakhouse 
outside Greenwich, Conn., where he 
_ lives, and helped frame a bill of particu- 
lars against the Culligan management. 
On Oct. 1 this document, signed by Blair, 
Kantor and 13 top-ranking editors and 
advertising officials, was sent to Curtis’ 
board. The letter not only accused Cul- 
-ligan of mismanagement, but served no- 
tice of the intent of all 15 signatories 


* 
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to resign unless Culligan was relieved 
of command. 

Revolving Doors. Curtis is in poor 
condition to support any kind of war- 
fare, especially internal. Despite a spe- 
cial newspaper supplement fortnight 
ago to advertise its occupancy of 
the sparkling new Saturday Evening 
Post Building on Manhattan’s Lexing- 
ton Avenue, the company is in deep 
financial trouble. Since 1961 it has lost 
a total of $34.5 million—a figure that 
includes the $8,000,000 deficit re- 
corded through September of this year. 
In 1963 Curtis was rescued from near 
bankruptcy by a last-minute $35 million 
loan from a group of six banks—a loan 
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MANHATTAN’S NEW POST BUILDING 
The messy secret was all over Page One. 


that must be repaid, with $10 million 
in interest, in the next six years. 

Editor in Chief Blair’s efforts to jack 
up Curtis magazines have met with little 
success. On four of them—the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Holiday, American 
Home and Jack & Jill—a revolving-door 
policy for editors has had little more 
effect than to unsettle the incumbents. 
The Journal, for example, which in 
1961 lost its crown to McCall’s as the 
leading woman’s magazine, has yet to 
recover it. 

Shrinking Revenues. For the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Blair set a course 
that borrowed much from the tech- 
niques and styles of existing magazines 
—among them LiFe, Esquire, TIME 
and Look—without adding much that 
was new. Blair also led the Post on a 
campaign of “sophisticated muckrak- 
ing’—his term for controversial jour- 
nalism—that gained the Post well- 
publicized libel suits but few new fol- 
lowers. As to advertising, the Post, 
which accounts for two-thirds of Cur- 
tis’ magazine revenue, has not fared 
well either. Since 1962, its annual ad- 





vertising revenue has shrunk by some 
$6,000,000. 

For Curtis’ editorial and economic 
crisis, Blair was ready to blame Adman 
Culligan. “Joe Culligan,” said he, “is a 
great guy to know—after 5:30.” Blair 
succeeded in selling this view to Marvin 
Kantor, one of two new men placed on 
Curtis’ board by a group of Wall Street 
investors in 1962. Kantor had been a 
partner in J. R. Williston & Beane, 
the brokerage firm that was shattered 
last December after tankfuls of vegeta- 
ble oils, supposed to be one of its prin- 
cipal assets, proved to be nonexistent. 

Day of Decision. Together, Blair and 
Kantor constructed a case against Cul- 
ligan—some of it trivial. They objected, 
for example, to the sumptuous private 
suite that Culligan keeps at Manhat- 
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REBEL EDITOR BLAIR 


tan’s St. Regis Hotel for late evenings 
in town—and for which Curtis is billed. 
But their chief argument is that Culli- 
gan’s interest in editorial salvage work 
has waned, particularly since the dis- 
covery of a rich copper-ore body in On- 
tario, adjacent to a Curtis holding of 
timberland. Since then, Culligan has 
filled the role of prospector with en- 
thusiasm. Texas Gulf Sulphur, which 
made the discovery, has promised Cur- 
tis a mere 10% of the net profit in 
mining Curtis’ acres—if and when they 
are ever mined. Buoyed in part by the 
blue-sky possibilities in Ontario, Curtis 
stock rose to a high of 194, has since 
settled in the vicinity of 124—or about 
$5 per share above the price at which 
such Curtis executives as Joe Culligan 
and Clay Blair can exercise their stock 
options. 

Curtis’ directors tried to paper over 
the whole messy business with a plain- 
tive announcement that “policy differ- 
ences” would not deter them from 
“proceeding vigorously with plans which 


have been under consideration for 
strengthening the company’s opera- 
85 








The OMNI-policy for business and industry may make 
your present property and casualty insurance obsolete. 
By Phoenix of Hartford... 
insuring business enterprises since 1854. 


OMNI-policy is total insurance. 
This new concept combines all 
forms of business insurance into 
one policy for total protection 
without coverage gaps or over- 
laps. Yet, OMNI is completely 
flexible. You and your Independ- 
ent Phoenix Agent can plan your 
coverage to include property, lia- 
bility, business income, crime, 


and transportation insurance to . 


fit your firm’s needs exactly. 


*available in many states 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. « THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
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Restituimus—‘“'We restore’’... since 1854 
« fA ww f 


OMNI-policy can save you cash, 
because the premium is based on 
your overall experience. It can 
save you work and worry, too... 
because there’s only one policy, 
one agent, one renewal date... 
and because Phoenix is the com- 
pany that pays gladly, not grudg- 
ingly, when you have a claim. 
But ask your Agent for details. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under Phoenix of Hartford. 








KANTOR SEMENENKO 
Bitter about the suite. 


tions.” But President Joe Culligan was 
still to be heard from. With the power- 
ful support of Boston Banker Serge 
Semenenko, who put together the con- 
sortium of banks that saved Curtis last 
year, Culligan ripped the whole thing 
wide open again as he lashed back at 
his foes. Blair and Kantor, he decreed, 
were henceforth “relieved from all du- 
ties” and “placed on inactive status with 
temporary leaves of absence pending 
further action.” 

Action there will surely be as the re- 
bellion rages on. Next week a special, 
board-appointed investigating commit- 
tee is scheduled to consult and report on 
the validity of the Blair-Kantor charges 
against Culligan. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Breaking Precedents 


With less than a month to go before 
Election Day, newspapers across the 
country were continuing to get off the 
fence and lining up behind a presiden- 
tial candidate. The effort was upsetting 
precedents, leaving more than one patch 
of pants on the barbed wire. The Los 
Angeles Times, which had backed Nelson 
Rockefeller against Goldwater in the 
California primary, decided to stand by 
individual liberty, private enterprise and 
Barry Goldwater, thus remaining in the 
G.O.P. column for its 84th year. The 
New York Herald Tribune, with an even 
longer record—more than 100 years 
—as a Republican stalwart, said: WE 
CHOOSE JOHNSON. Confessed the Trib: 
“Travail and torment go into those 
simple words. But we find ourselves as 
Americans, even as Republicans, with 
no other acceptable course.” 

In the crucial Midwest, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (Democratic since Alf 
Landon) predictably chose L.B.J.; the 
Toledo Times broke a_ 116-year-old 
tradition and followed suit, while the 
Cincinnati Enquirer opted for Barry, and 
the Wisconsin State Journal decided, 
“We cannot honestly recommend either 
candidate to the voters.” Not surpris- 
ingly, one of the nation’s largest Negro 
newspapers, the Pittsburgh Courier, edi- 
torialized for Johnson. Also in the L.B.J. 
column were the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, and New Hampshire’s Concord Dai- 
ly Monitor. Lire Magazine, which said 
of L.B.J. last week: “We think he de- 
serves his own full term as President,” 
this week came out for ticket splitting 
in favor of five G.O.P. Governors and 
Senators. i 
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Autobiography of Great Northern Box Car*12248 





It's about time one of us box 
cars was telling our life story. 
So here goes! 

| was born in St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota in the autumn of 1958, at 
Great Northern’s car-building 
shop. | was one of 250 “identical 
twins’’— ofall-steel, welded frame 
construction (a very consider- 
able “biological” improvement 
over my ancestors). 

Inside | measure 40’6” x 9’4” 
x 10'6”. My capacity is rated at 
124,000 pounds and shippers are 
coming much closer to my load 
limit these days. | have roller 
bearings and many other fea- 
tures that my predecessors were 
not fortunate enough to have. 

You can see me or cars born 
the same year all over America— 
we're bright vermilion, with the 
words “GREAT NORTHERN” 
in slanted fashion on our sides. 

Wide-door openings 

Perhaps my most important 
feature is my wide door. Actually 
| have two doors on each side— 
aregularsliding dooranda plug” 
door. When both are opened, | 
have a 12-foot loading access. 
This makes it easy to load me 
using a fork-lift truck, and also 
makes me especially useful in 
transporting lengthy articles such 
as lumber or plywood. With my 


regular sliding door open I’m 


ready to take on bulk commodi- 
ties—grain, for example. 





My early youth was a happy 
one—moving across Great North- 
ern’s lines carrying grain, lumber, 
manufactured merchandise. Then 
one day it was decided that | 
would carry a load of plywood 
from the Pacific Northwest to the 


eastern seaboard. So off | went 
into strange country. 

When my cargo of plywood 
was unloaded at its eastern des- 
tination, | expected to return 
immediately to Great Northern. 

Because! am a quality box car, 
| found there was all sorts of 
work for me to do during my 
foreign line stay. Then, just as | 
was beginning to wonder if I'd 
ever get back home again, | dis- 
covered | was to carry aload to a 
familiar siding in Minnesota. 

What a pleasure it was to get 
back to Great Northern! What a 
host of surprises awaited me! 
| found hundreds of miles of 


continuous welded rail had been 
installed. | scarcely could hear 
myself move—the clickety-clack 
I'd been so accustomed to no 
longer punctuated my progress. 
| was amazed atthe added miles 
of Centralized Traffic Control. As 
our diesel units moved us far- 
ther west we scarcely paused to 
let on-coming trains go past us. 
We were guided onto passing 
tracks by electronically-operated 
controls located miles away. 

It was a little disconcerting to 
see the number of odd-looking 
special-purpose cars in our train's 
consist: auto-rack cars holding 
as many as 18 shiny new auto- 
mobiles, covered hoppers of new 
design, air-slide cars in much 





greater numbers, and many, many 


more trailers-on-flat cars (TOFC 
to us railroad folk). 


Full-day faster schedule 

Then, the best news of all: 
our schedule between Chicago 
and Seattle-Portland had been 
reduced by one full day. Whee- 
eee! We were rolling along virtu- 
ally as fast as the Empire Builder, 
Great Northern's speedy trans- 
continental passenger train! 
Schedule-time reductions had 
been installed in both eastward 
and westward directions. 

It was pleasing to know, upon 
my return to Great Northern’s 
line, that my owners had always 
known exactly where | was from 
day to day. And their Central Car 
Bureau, part of a fabulous new 
communications system linking 
Great Northern operating and 
traffic facilities, keeps a close 
tab on my whereabouts when 
I’m working on my home line. 

It isn't such a bad life—proving 
that “Your Freight Goes Great 
When It Goes Great Northern”. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
175 E. Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 55101 
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TECHNIQUES 


Plastic on the Palette 

Ars longa, vita brevis to the contrary, 
most “immortal” paintings are all too 
perishable. Oil paintings in particular 
suffer from uneven temperatures, direct 
sunlight, or smog. Some of the finest 
works of Rembrandt, a_ meticulous 
craftsman, have darkened and yellowed 
after three centuries; several Van Gogh 
canvases are in danger of disintegration 
after only 75 or 80 years. As for ab- 
stract expressionist paintings, which are 
characteristically encrusted with heavy, 
hastily applied impastos—often by art- 
ists who are relatively untutored in the 
complexities of oil technique—museums 
find that they should be periodically 
turned upside down so that errant paint 
will ooze back into place. 

Now at last chemists have come to 
the artists’ rescue. Synthetic paints, de- 
veloped over the past 15 years, have 
proved so satisfactory that oils in time 
may seem as archaic as buono fresco. 
One in three U.S. artists has already 
switched to the new medium.* The con- 
verts range from Romantic Realist 
Thomas Hart Benton to Pop’s Andy 
Warhol, from Collagist Alfonso Osso- 
rio to Boris Artzybasheff, who used syn- 
thetic paint on the portrait of Lady 
Bird Johnson that appeared on TIME’s 
cover, Aug. 28. 

“Plastic” paint, as many artists call 
it, is made from acrylic and vinyl resins 
consisting of emulsion polymers, long 
strands of molecules floating in water. 
Wound into these strands, like prickles 
on barbed wire, are standard pigments. 
When the water evaporates, polymers 
and pigments bind into a film that is 
actually waterproof and can be scrubbed 
with soap and water. 

The practical advantages over oils 
are legion. Synthetic paint is cut with 
ordinary tap water instead of turpen- 
tine, thus has little or no smell and is 
nontoxic. Unlike oils, it dries in minutes 
and does not change color in the proc- 
ess. When dry, synthetic paint up to 
three-quarters of an inch thick bends 
readily without buckling or cracking, 
so that tomorrow’s test-tube Titians 
may safely be rolled up for shipment. 

Manufacturers. make synthetics in 
various thicknesses equivalent to those 
of watercolors, gouache and oils. Matte 
and gloss media are available to impart 
every kind of surface finish, from chalky 
pastels and flat tempera to buttery oil 
glazes. Plastics can be thickened to print 
graphics or molded into free-standing 


* Jackson Pollock used synthetic Duco lac- 
quers in the late 40s and early ’S0s. One of 
the first celebrated artists to rely wholly on 
synthetics was Holland’s Hans van Meegeren, 
who used them to paint equally synthetic Ver- 
meers in the 1930s. Since new oil paint can 
be distinguished from old in a simple labora- 
tory test, the forger used a heat-setting resin 
to avoid detection. 
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sculpture. Moreover, under laboratory 
tests equivalent to 45 years of direct 
sunlight, the new paints have proved 
virtually fadeproof. Indeed, like every 
other technical innovation in the history 
of painting, the synthetics may well lead 
artists to explore, experiment and dis- 
cover new forms and techniques as en- 
during as the paints themselves. 


PAINTING 


From Venice with Love 

To Nietzsche, seeking a synonym for 
music, the answer was “always and 
only Venice.” But it is a painter’s city. 
Lodged between water and sky, the 
seaport that calls itself Serenissima is an 
unending symphony of light. Its sun- 
mellowed stones and shimmering canals, 
its fagades etched in chiaroscuro against 
sea-fresh skies, its wide horizons and 


GRAEFE UND UNZER VERLAG MUNICH 





PIAZZA SAN MARCO 


lously exact, to such a degree that we 
knew all the famous towers, steeples, 
etc., before we reached them.” 

The First Postcards. Most visitors 
took home oil-painted vedute, facile, 
panoramic views of the city that pre- 
dated the picture postcard. Canaletto 
was a vedutista with vision. Trained 
in theatrical scene painting, disciplined 
by Roman academicians, influenced by 
Dutch artists’ oils of classical ruins, he 
swiftly caught the eye of visiting and 
resident English milords, who collected 
and commissioned such far-from-vedute 
fantasies as Tomb of Lord Somers (see 
opposite page), a highlight of North 
America’s first comprehensive Canaletto 
retrospective, which opened this week 
in Toronto. 

Such was his fame in England that 
Canaletto’s patrons persuaded him to 
stay there and paint their murky land. 
His precise, atmospheric views of Lon- 
don, painted in the 1740s and ’S0s, 
helped shape English landscape paint- 





CANALETTO 


Souvenirs for top-chop tourists from sun-stippled plazas and sea-fresh sky. 


weirdly shifting perspectives have chal- 
lenged and eluded more artists than 
any other city in the world. Of all the 
painters who have attempted to capture 
the visual music of Venice—and some 
of the greatest have been Venetians— 
none was better attuned than Giovanni 
Antonio Canal, better known by his 
nickname Canaletto. 

Canaletto’s Venice was the 18th cen- 
tury’s most worldly and sensual city. In 
the last, decadent century of its inde- 
pendence, the old republic was all pag- 
eantry and intrigue. From Piazza San 
Marco to the Rialto, it was a gaudy blur 
of masquers and courtesans, actors, 
singers and sightseers. As the sunny 
antithesis of London, and most colorful 
way-point of the Grand Tour, Casano- 
va’s Venice even then drew 30,000 
Englishmen a year. So many top-chop 
Londoners returned with Canaletto’s 
etchings and oil paintings that an Eng- 
lishwoman visiting the city for the first 
time in 1785 wrote that the artist’s 
“views of this town are most scrupu- 


ing, lured later artists such as Turner 
and Whistler to Venice to seek new 
understanding of light and water. But 
the essential music of “Venice, if not 
its counterpoint—sun-stippled plazas, 
majestic palaces, bustling, brightly clad 
people—always escaped them. In later 
life, painting steadily until his death in 
1768, Canaletto essayed fanciful varia- 
tions on his theme with almost surreal 
capriccios, whose brooding ruins be- 
spoke the ancient grandeur that dis- 
solved in carnival. 

Practical Romance. Elsewhere, Leib- 
nitz and Newton were demonstrating 
man’s command of his environment 
through advances in science. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren had surpassed romantic 
vision with brick and stone. Napoleon 
was soon to end forever Europe’s old 
order. And in Venice, where romance 
had always been well salted with prac- 
ticality, Canaletto’s lucid art bridged 
the opposed worlds. He stands to this 
day, as it was said of his city, “between 
the morning and the evening lands.” 
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A VENETIAN VISIONARY 
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CANALETTO CAPRICCIO, or fan- 


tasy, on the Tomb of Lord Somers is early 
work, was commissioned by English patron. 





PICTURESQUE RUINS 
along an imaginary Venetian 
canal, rippling with the artist’s 
trademark highlights, struck the 
fancy of the early romantics. 


SCENIC PANORAMAS 
of Venice, such as his Feast 
Day of St. Roch, were bought 
up by traveling Englishmen as 
souvenirs of their trips abroad. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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MORALITY 


Sex & Common Sense 


No longer do embarrassed parents 
have to explain the Facts of Life to em- 
barrassed children. And if anxious 
young Christians do seek advice on sex- 
ual morality from their elders it is all too 
often expressed in lofty double-think 
about the “liberating power of the Gos- 
pel” and “freedom from myth and law 
through Christ.” All of which suggests 
that religion is not saying anything help- 
ful about morality for teen-agers, who 
consequently have to fall back on their 
common sense. To Dean Robert Fitch 
of the Pacific School of Religion, that 
seems to be the best solution after all. 
In the current issue of the Christian 
Century, Congregationalist Fitch advo- 
cates a code of sexual morality with its 
roots in reason, not revelation. His five- 
point argument: 

e Either you control sex or sex controls 
you. “Currently young people have a 
respectful awareness that they must 
curb their appetites for food, drink and 
tobacco. Surely there is something ludi- 
crous in the notion that sex, on the 
contrary, is something to which you 
may help yourself when, as and if you 
please.” 

e Sex is for human beings. Easygoing 
sex may be fine for the idyllic South 
Sea islander, Fitch argues, but when a 
member of a more complex culture tries 
to ease back into the patterns of a sim- 
pler life, he doesn’t become idyllic— 
only less human. “We must take sex 
according to the order and degree of 
our own humanity. Sex for us as human 
beings has to be blended with intelli- 
gence and with love. Intelligence as 
disciplined inquiry into truth, and love 
as the highest spiritual excellence, are 
something more than a mere impulse of 
curiosity or a sudden leap of lust.” 

e Sexual compatibility is not the essen- 
tial in a happy marriage. “Any mar- 
riage counsellor knows that there are 
happily married couples whose experi- 
ence of sexual intercourse is limited or 
infrequent. Here we are at one point 
where premarital sexual experiments are 
radically misleading. Happiness in mar- 


riage depends on other factors. It de- 


pends on a love and a loyalty which can 
stand the long-range test for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health. No premarital relation- 
ship can test these things.” 

e Sex is social. “There is no society 
whatsoever that does not regulate sex- 


ual conduct by its folkways. Love is 
not just a matter of the feeling of emo- 
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_ tional sincerity or of the experience of a 
beautiful 
_furtively in a motel. Nor does love even 
_know itself as love until it has entered 


relationship | consummated 


nto community with groceries, the rent, 


a salary, taxes, civic responsibilities and 
- religious forms of association.” 


_ e- Sex is for persons. “Being a person 
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implies the full social context and also 
involves the genuine emotion of love. 
And that surely is the heart of the mat- 
ter. Sex must be a part of the self as a 
person. Nor shall we get the most out 
of it, or out of ourselves, unless we min- 
gle it with those elements that are moral 
and spiritual and social, that call forth 
the highest in our humanity.” 


EVANGELISM 


Meeting the Community 

To many theologians, Christianity’s 
biggest problems are: first, to get the 
church out of the cathedrals and into 
the marketplace; and, second, to make 
the Gospel message a life-changing real- 
ity in men’s hearts. The American Lu- 
theran Church thinks it may have found 


CAL OLSON 





PASTOR MICKELSON 


one solution in its “Faith in Life Dia- 
logue,” a week-long experiment that 
concluded last week in the neighboring 
towns of Fargo (pop. 50,500), N. Dak., 
and Moorhead (23,000), Minn. The 
venture, says Methodist Church Histori- 
an Franklin Littell of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is “the most important 
thing of its kind to occur in America.” 

The dialogue, modeled loosely on the 
German Protestant Kirchenwoche, or 
church week, was organized by Luther- 
an Pastor Arnold Mickelson “to get 
people to talk about their problems and 
their faith, to meet the community out- 
side the church and discuss issues the 
public wants to talk about.” A special 
interfaith committee scheduled more 
than 200 talk-stirring events, most of 
them under secular auspices, while cler- 
gymen stayed discreetly in the back- 
ground. The dialogue was supported by 
nearly all local churches and service 
clubs. 

Fargo theaters had special showings 
of “problem” movies, such as Becket 
and Black Like Me, followed by panel 


discussions on their meaning. There 
were neighborhood kaffeeklatsches at 
which parents discussed ways of raising 
the moral standards of their teen-agers. 
Minnesota’s Democratic Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy, who once taught eco- 
nomics and sociology at Roman Catho- 
lic colleges, lectured on the moral prob- 
lems of political responsibility, while 
New York Attorney William Stringfel- 
low, an Episcopal lay theologian, ad- 
dressed the bar association on law, con- 
science, and civil rights. 

The dialogue was intended to stir 
consciences rather than save souls, and 
it seems to have done just that. Said a 
farmer: “Now it’s O.K. to talk religion 
in the feed mill.” A teen-aged girl was 
so moved by the discussions that she 
gave $40, all her savings, to her church. 
Hearing of a Negro G.I.’s disappoint- 
ment in not finding a home, a landlord 
immediately offered him an apartment. 





STUDENTS AT FAITH IN LIFE DISCUSSION 
Out of the cathedral into the feed mill. 


The local Catholic and Protestant cler- 
gy, meeting for the first time while pre- 
paring for the week, found the experi- 
ence so agreeable that they have set up 
monthly conferences. And Lutheran of- 
ficials are so cock-a-hoop over the re- 
sults that they want to test their luck in 
larger communities. Next year a Faith 
in Life Dialogue is planned for Duluth, 
the year after for Minneapolis. 


THEOLOGY 


The Noosphere Revisited 

During his lifetime (1881-1955), Jes- 
uit Father Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
achieved a professional reputation as a 
distinguished paleontologist and one of 
the discoverers of Peking man. Since 
the publication of The Phenomenon of 
Man (Tim_E, Dec. 14, 1959), its author 
has emerged as one of the century’s 
most remarkably prophetic thinkers, an 
Aquinas of the atomic era. For Teilhard 
was not only a scientist who studied the 
world’s past. He was also a philosopher- 
mystic who saw man evolving toward 
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| the ultimate encounter with what Teil- 





hard, ever groping for new ways to ex- 
press ancient truth, called the “Omega 
point.” Other men have called it God. 

Teilhard’s life was branded with per- 
sonal disappointment. He loved his na- 
tive France as much as his scientific re- 
search, but obeyed when his superiors 
exiled him to long years of field work in 
Asia and Africa. His order also forbade 
him to teach or publish his nontechnical 
writing on evolution and theology— 
partly to spare him censure from the 
Holy Office. Nonetheless, Teilhard nev- 
er lost his boundless optimism, which 
pulsates through the latest of his post- 
humous works, a collection of 22 essays 
called The Future of Man (Harper & 
Row: $5). 

Footnotes to Grand Themes. Six of 
these studies, written between 1920 and 


| 1952, have never been published be- 


fore; most of the rest saw brief light in 
scholarly European journals with mod- 
est circulations. Lucid and exuberant, 
they serve as useful footnotes to the 
grand themes of The Phenomenon of 
Man, and as testimony to the range of 
his interests. He could write with equal 
insight on the spiritual implications of 
the atomic age, the biological basis of 
the democratic spirit, the nature of 
Christian education. 

The essays illumine one of Teil- 
hard’s central beliefs: evolution has not 
stopped, but has merely shifted its em- 
phasis from the material to the spiritual. 
“Life is ceaseless discovery,” he wrote. 
“Life is movement.” First, from layers 
of earthly matter billions of years old, 
evolved the biosphere, the realm of liv- 
ing organisms. But with man, argued 
Teilhard, came also what he calls the 
noosphere (from the Greek word for 
mind: noos, pronounced no-os), the 
realm of thought and spirit. 

The reality of evolution in the no- 
osphere, Teilhard believed, is reflected 
in the mushrooming of knowledge, re- 
search, thought, technological advance. 
He was convinced that this “eruption of 
interior life’ would lead man—inevita- 
bly but freely—toward a new era of 
planetary unity, and thereafter, at the 
culmination of history, toward a meet- 
ing with God. 

Uniting the Implacable. Thus Teil- 
hard discerned man’s future with ex- 
pectation and delight. Although he lived 
through two world wars, he argued 


| prophetically that such social upheavals 


were merely the birth pangs of a new 
and greater era. “Every new war,” he 
wrote in 1945 in The Planetisation of 
Mankind, “embarked upon by the na- 
tions for the purpose of detaching them- 
selves from one another, merely results 
in their being bound and mingled to- 
gether in a more inextricable knot. The 
more we seek to thrust each other 
away, the more do we interpenetrate.” 

This interpenetration, Teilhard be- 
lieved, would unite even those men with 
apparently implacable hostilities. Man, 
he wrote in 1949, “is not yet zoological- 
ly mature.” Perhaps, he suggested, the 
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TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
Beyond the biosphere, toward God. 


Christian faith and a God-rejecting be- 
lief in man need each other to reach 
their full development; the God rejected 
by Marx might prove to be a “pseudo- 
God,” an image created by man, that 
would be stripped away to reveal the 
true divine reality. In Teilhard’s eyes, 
the real division of mankind was be- 
tween those who welcomed the future 
and those who feared it. 

- The Pioneer. Many scientists are dis- 
turbed by Teilhard’s works, which often 
shift disconcertingly from geological 
and biological realities to metaphysical 
conjecture. Nonetheless, his influence 
and impact have continued to grow, and 
he remains the contemporary Christian 
thinker who speaks most tellingly to the 
secular mind. An international commit- 
tee of intellectuals, including Metahis- 
torian Arnold Toynbee, French Minis- 
ter of Culture André Malraux and Bi- 
ologist Sir Julian Huxley, is sponsoring 
the publication of his collected works; 
the three Teilhard volumes previously 
published in the U.S. have sold 150,000 
copies. 

In Rome, which -has so often scorned 
its own prophets in life and embraced 
them in death, there are signs of a thaw- 
ing attitude toward Teilhard. Although 
the faithful have twice been warned 
against dangers in his work, Popes John 
XXIII and Paul VI have privately ac- 
knowledged his greatness. His fellow 
Jesuits have pioneered in the further 
study of Teilhard’s thought; last August, 
for example, Fordham University held 
a well-attended conference on his work. 
Says Father Robert Francoeur, a biolo- 
gist and executive coordinator of the 
newly formed American Teilhard de 
Chardin Association: “Teilhard was a 
pioneer in many areas of thought—the 
nature of creation, the relationship of 
body and soul, original sin, the meaning 
of man’s personality. Of course, some of 
his terms have to be clarified. But in 
general his vision seems valid, and a 
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First Air-conditioned Major League Ballpark 
keeps cool with Gas... energy of the future 





Arching tall above the Texas plain is America’s most unusual 
- ballpark—Harris County Domed Stadium in Houston. It’s 
the only major league field with a full roof—“the dome that 
made the raincheck obsolete.” Within its enclosed nine and 
one-half acres, 45,000 can watch the Houston Colt .45’s play 
baseball . . . thousands more can enjoy football and other 
sports events. And every last fan of them will be comfortably 
‘cool—thanks to Gas air-conditioning! 
‘* Cooling this stadium with its 4,596 sun-admitting sky- 
light panels is a Herculean problem. Engineers conquered 
_ the climate by specifying 4,400 tons of Gas air-conditioning. 
Gas cooling may be as popular as Gas heat in years to 
come. 8 out of 10 new homes across the country are being 
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heated by Gas and more and more families are choosing to 
live in year ‘round comfort with central Gas air-conditioning. 
Like Gas heat, Gas cooling is dependable in any weather... 
clean ... steady... economical. 

Gas cooking, clothes drying, water heating and incinera- 
tion are on the rise, too. The fantastic growth in Gas use and 
uses continues as Gas technology develops new ways to serve 
mankind. Research scientists in Gas laboratories are con-— 
stantly at work on pilot models of better home appliances 
and new applications of Gas, the energy of the future. If 
you'd like to know more about both, call on the experts at 
your Gas company. Find out how much more modern your 
living can be—with Gas. 


Live modern for less with 
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tion at your pharmacy. 
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| Searching for the lost, 





THE OLYMPICS 
For Gold, Silver & Bronze 


On and on they came—purple-tur- 
baned Indians, saffron-robed Ghanaians, 
Bermudians in (what else?) Bermuda 
shorts, Americans in L.B.J. hats, Rus- 
sians waving red ribbons at the cheer- 
ing crowd. Trumpets blared, cannons 
roared, and screaming jets traced the 
five-ringed Olympic symbol in the sky. 
Onto the rust-colored track at Tokyo’s 
National Stadium trotted Yoshinori 
Sakai, a 19-year-old student who was 
born near Hiroshima just hours after 
the atomic bomb fell on the city. Car- 
rying aloft the blazing Olympic torch, 
Sakai bounded up a flight of 179 steps, 
thrust it into a cauldron of oil. Flames 
leapt up, and halfway around the world, 
in Manhattan and Mexico City, sports 
fans watched the dramatic moment on 


TV—trelayed with marvelous clarity by 


the satellite Syncom III, orbiting 22,000 
miles above the International Dateline. 
The XVIII Olympiad had begun. 

A Show to Remember. Tokyo was 
scheduled for the 1940 Olympics, but 
the games were canceled because of the 
war. Now, at a cost of $2 billion, the 
sports-mad Japanese were determined 
to make up for it—with a show the 
world would never forget. Flags honor- 
ing 94 nations flew everywhere in To- 
kyo—7,000 of them, tended by 10,000 
uniformed boy scouts. Hotels were 
jammed with 130,000 foreign tourists 
hard put to take in all the shrines, night- 
clubs and kabuki shows. Special police 
squad cars manned by a corps of 
smiling interpreters cruised the city 
or merely be- 
wildered-looking foreigners. Quaint old 
Japanese customs were put aside to 
make sure that Tokyo presented only 
its most decorous face to the visitors 
—five people were summarily arrested 
for urinating in the streets—and signs 
in the subways carefully instructed 


| young chosans in the mysterious ways 


of the West with polite reminders that 
“lady-first etiquette is common practice 
overseas. Do not mistake it as an ex- 
pression of loye.” 

Probably no athletes in history have 
ever been accorded such tender loving 
care. In the Olympic village, 650  bi- 
cycles stood ready in case any Olympian 
tired of walking. An International Club 


helped while away their idle hours, dis- 
_ pensing free milk and Ovaltine to the 





strains of a red-hot jazz combo. In the 
dining rooms, 300 chefs labored might- 
ily to prepare 490,000 meals, whomping 
up everything from scones to sukiyaki 
for their charges. And there, among the 
hustling waiters, was Hirohito’s grand- 
son, who signed on for $1.95 a day. It 
was all too much for a pair of Austra- 
lian girl swimmers; in three days they 
gained six pounds apiece, and then their 
coach started counting the calories. 

As always, somebody tried to make 








RUNNER SAKAI CARRYING TORCH 
650 bikes for tired athletes. 


political hay out of all the fun and 
games. Just before the balloons went 
up, North Korea and Indonesia angrily 
withdrew when the Olympic Committee 
refused to lift its ban on athletes who 
had competed in President Sukarno’s 
blacklisted Games of the New Emerg- 
ing Forces last year. But they were 
hardly missed among the 7,000 sturdy 
youngsters competing for 499 gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals in 20 sports. 

From All Quarters. The U.S., fielding 
its biggest and strongest team ever, was 
favored to win 13 gold medals in track 
and field alone, another 14 in swim- 
ming. But the rest of the world was 
catching up fast, and the competition 
was coming from all quarters: Cuban 
and Venezuelan sprinters, a German 
pole vaulter, a Czechoslovakian discus 
thrower, a Chinese in the decathlon. 
Plus, of course, the Russians. Lest they 
succumb to the charms of Tokyo, they 
were bundled off to the mountain resort 
of Nikko, 100 miles away, for a week of 
seclusion before the games. 


BASEBALL 
Rap on the Knuckles 


“It's a good thing the Yankees are — 


here,” said Third Baseman Ken Boyer 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. “This 
wouldn’t seem like the World Series 


without them.” Sure the Yankees were — 
there. They always are: 15 times in the 


last 18 years. — a 


The cae were > the surprise A month ! 











_ before, they were 84 games out of first 
place, and Owner Gussie Busch had al- 
ready lined up Leo Durocher to replace 
sad-faced Manager Johnny Keane. Now, 
so the story went, Beer Baron Busch 
was paying Durocher $100,000 just to 
Stay away from the ballpark. 

Off the Fists. After the first game, 
the Yanks wished they had stayed home 
too. “Damn,” complained Pitcher 
Whitey Ford, watching the Cards take 

batting practice in Busch Stadium. 
“They’re hitting them into the stands off 
their fists.” The Yankees had all kinds 
of complaints: the dirt was too hard, 
the wind too strong, the fences too short, 

_ and the outfield grass looked as though 
it had been mowed with mortar shells. 
In the second inning, Rightfielder Mick- 
ey Mantle proved that his throwing arm 
was good as ever—by firing the ball 
clear into the grandstand on a play at 
the plate. Leftfielder Tommy Tresh mis- 
played an easy liner into a triple, Catch- 
er Elston Howard was charged with two 
passed balls, and Third Baseman Clete 
Boyer watched a grounder trickle right 
between his legs—prompting a friendly 
note from Brother Ken: “No. 6, watch 
out for those hops. (Signed) No. 14.” 
Cardinal Outfielder Mike Shannon put 
the finishing touch on a 9-5 St. Louis 
victory with a 500-ft. homer that clipped 
the leftfield scoreboard—between the B 
and the U in BUDWEISER. Said Shannon 
modestly: “I just closed my eyes ‘and 
swung.” 

By the time the second game was 
over, the Yankees were a whole lot 
happier: they had an 8-3 victory, a 
two-game total of 24 hits (two more 
than they got in the whole 1963 series 
against the Los Angeles Dodgers), and 
a fantastic team batting average of .325. 
What’s more, they were going home 
to cavernous Yankee Stadium. Said 
Pitcher Ford: “The Cards will die in 

- Dead Man’s Gulch.” But the Cards had 
something going for them, too: a re- 

tired stripper in Venice, Fla., named 
Fifi LaTour, who had been sending 
them postcards all season long predict- 
ing that they. would win the pennant, 

‘Now Fifi was phoning in her World 
Series forecast. “She says we won’t come 
back from New York,” exulted a Car- 

_dinal. “She says we’ll win it there.” 

On the Horns. The Cards certainly 

__did try. After 84 innings, the two teams 
~ were locked in a tight, 1-1 pitching 

_ duel. Then Cardinal Starter Curt Sim- 

-mons gave way to Reliefer Barney 
Schultz, an ancient knuckleballer who 

had knocked around 19 teams in 21 
_ years. Up came Mickey Mantle, whose 
second error of the Series had set up 
_ the lone St. Louis run. “I was wearing 
_ the horns,” said Mantle afterward. “I 
had to do something.” Schultz threw— 
a knuckle ball that didn’t quite knuck- 
Bic. Mantle swung—and hammered a 
drive that was still climbing when it 
bounced off the upper deck, 400 ft. 
_ away. And the Yankees took the lead 
in the Series, two games to one. 

_ Fifi? Say something, Fifi. 
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1. On/Off Volume Control — instant play from cool-operating 
powerful 14-transistor chassis. Excellent sensitivity and selec- 
tivity. FM band has frequency response of 50 to 15,000 cycles 
per second. 

2. Variable Tone Control — lets you adjust sound for pleasing 
balance from the specially matched 5” x 7” Golden Voice® 
Speaker. 

3. FM or AM Manual tuning. 

4. Push-button tuning—for quick precise selection of your favor- 
ite FM or AM stations. Automatic frequency control for easy 
and precise station selection on FM band. 

5. Push-button FM/AM band selector and indicator light — se- 
lects and tells at a glance which broadcast band the radio is 
tuned to. 

6. Acoustinator control—reduces cross modulation (interference) 
in strong FM signal areas by minimizing signal overload so 
circuits function properly... giving a clear, clean sound. 

7. Fits most cars—fits most 12-volt negative-ground system cars 
with use of universal trim plate; four special custom-fit mod- 
els are also available. 

Manufacturer’s two year guarantee — covers free exchange or 

repair of any component proven defective in normal use. Guar- 

antee includes removal and reinstallation labor. Arranged 

through selling dealer. No mileage limitations. Over 6,000 

Motorola Warranty Stations to serve you. 


*Manufacturer’s suggested list price (optional with dealer) includes 
antenna and a speaker. Trim plate and installation are extra. 
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LANGUAGE 
The Slogan Society 


In politics, it seems, bad times make 
good slogans. Herbert Hoover’s prom- 
ise of ‘‘a chicken in every pot” did not 
get him re-elected in 1932, but it was a 
far more ingenious catch phrase than 
the Republicans’ 1944 theme, “Time for 
a change,” or “I like Ike” in 1952. And 
for all John F. Kennedy’s eloquence, no 
Democratic orator since the Depression 
has matched Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
phrasemaking prowess on behalf of “the 
forgotten man.” Lyndon Johnson’s vi- 
sion of “the Great Society” is not only 
vague, but vieille vague as well; the 


A Chicken In Every Pot «, 
Forgotten Man * Blood, $ 


and Tears * A 







term was the title of a 1914 book by 
British Political Psychologist Graham 
Wallas, and the idea is as old as Plato’s 
Republic. Equally lackluster is Barry 
Goldwater’s “In your heart you know 
he is right”’—which L.B.J. could not 
resist parodying in his speech before 
the Steelworkers Union last month 
(“You know in your heart that I am 
telling you the truth”). 

"Word Magic."' To many scholars, all 
slogans are bad slogans. George Mowry, 
dean of social sciences at U.C.L.A., 
argues that they “compress a lot of 
truth into what is basically an untruth.” 
Indeed, for the majority of voters not 
inclined to analyze issues for themselves, 
slogans are a welcome substitute for 
logical argument. “Most people would 
rather die than think,” says Bertrand 
Russell. “In fact, some do.” Russell’s 
own ban-the-bomb marchers, mindlessly 
chanting “Better Red than dead,” prove 
his point. 

Phrases such as “Peace in our time” 
and “Prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner” invoke “word magic,” as linguists 
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call verbal formulas that promise to 
make dreams come true through sheer 
repetition. On the other hand, observes 
San Francisco State College’s S. I. Ha- 
yakawa, a pioneering U.S. semanticist, 
“You don’t move a mass society with a 
volume by Galbraith.” Particularly in 
the U.S., as Cambridge Historian Denis 
Brogan has pointed out, “the evocative 
power of verbal symbols must not be 
despised, for these are and have been 
one of the chief means of uniting the 
United States and keeping it united.” 
The most effective political slogans 
are timely, yet live long beyond their 
time. Passing into the language, they 
help crystallize great issues of the past 








* The Full 


ner Pail * You Never Had 
Good * Give Me Liberty | 
ive Me Death * I Like Ike 


for future generations: “Give me liber- 
ty or give me death”; “Lebensraum”; 
“The world must be made safe for 
democracy”; “There'll always be an 
England”; “unconditional surrender”; 
“the Great Leap Forward”; “We shall 
overcome.” In an increasingly complex 
society, as Hayakawa points out, such 
coinages are essential “short cuts to a 
consensus.” 

Seven Is Tops. The word “slogan,” 
from the Gaelic sluagh (army) and 
gairm (a call), originally meant a call 
to arms—and some of history’s most 
stirring slogans, from “Erin go bragh” 
to “Remember Pearl Harbor” have 
been just that. In peacetime, argues 
Hayakawa, electorates respond more 
readily to slogans that promise change, 
since people are rarely satisfied with 
things as they are. One notable excep- 
tion was the catch phrase that helped 
return Britain’s Tory Party to power in 
1959: “You never had it so good.” In 
general, though, Democrats, like deter- 
gent manufacturers, favor slogans that 
offer a new and better product (“New 


Deal,” ‘“New Frontier”). The Grand 
Old Party, like whisky distillers, prefers 
to emphasize aged-in-the-wood reliabil- 
ity, from Abraham Lincoln’s “Don’t 
swap horses in the middle of the stream” 
to 1924’s “Keep cool with Coolidge.” 

To be fully effective, say psycholo- 
gists, a slogan should express a single 
idea in seven words or less. “It is a psy- 
chological fact,” says Harvard’s Gordon 
Allport, “that seven is the normal limit 
of rote memory.” (Example: telephone 
numbers.) Whether plugging cat food 
or a candidate. sloganeers lean heavily 
on such verbal devices as alliteration 
(“Korea, Communism, Corruption’), 
rhyme (“All the way with L.B.J.”), or 
a combination of both (“Tippecanoe 
and Tyler Too”).* Other familiar stand- 
bys are paradox (“We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself’), metaphor (“Just 
the kiss of the hops”), metonymy (“The 
full dinner pail”), parody (a Norwegian 


travel folder promises “a Fjord in Your 


Future”), and punning (“Every litter 
bit helps”). By using what semanticists 
call “affective” language, many slogans 
deliberately exploit chauvinism (“Made 
in Texas by Texans”), xenophobia 
(“Yankee go home”), insecurity (“Even 
your best friends won't tell you”), nar- 
cissism (“Next to myself I like B.V.D. 
best”), escapism (“I dreamed I barged 
down the Nile in my Maidenform bra”). 

Long before Poet T. S. Eliot ex- 
pounded his theory of the “auditory 
imagination,” Pioneer Adman Earnest 
Elmo Calkins used pocket poetry to 
make “Phoebe Snow” glamorize pas- 
senger service on the coal-burning Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. Slogans nearly always overload 
the language and often debase it (“cof- 
fee-er coffee’). English teachers curse 
Madison Avenue for institutionalizing 
bad grammar with such calculated 
lapses as “us Tareyton smokers” and 
“like a cigarette should.” By contrast, 
some of history’s most enduring slogans 
were plucked from literature. Winston 
Churchill’s call to “blood, sweat and 
tears’”—boiled down from his first state- 
ment as Prime Minister in 1940, “I have 
nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat”’—was adapted from a pas- 
sage in a 1931 book by Churchill; but 
strikingly similar words were used in 
previous centuries by the British poets 
John Donne, Byron and Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 

The Boomerang. “Knocking” slogans, 
in adman’s parlance, are apt to be risky 
—though pollsters find that the “carpet- 
bagger” label has been damaging to 
Robert Kennedy’s senatorial campaign 
in New York. By failing to repudiate 
promptly a supporter’s denunciation of 


* Tyler was the Whig vice-presidential can- 
didate in 1840. ‘Tippecanoe’ was used to 
glamorize Gentleman Farmer William Henry 
Harrison, who had scored a dubious victory 
over the Indians in a skirmish at Tippecanoe 
Creek 29 years earlier, but routed Martin Van 
Buren in the election. A more forgettable Whig 
slogan affirmed: “With Tip and Tyler we'll bust 
Van's biler.”’ 
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Talk about being 
henpecked. 

Joe rents cars from 
National because 
he’s afraid to 

go home without 
S&H Green Stamps. 


Let’s lay it on the line. All three big 
coast-to-coast car rental agencies have 
sparkling, new equipment. (National has 
65 Fords and other fine cars.) Service, rates 
and company discounts are also the same. 
So why does National stand out? Because 
National Car Rental gives SeH Green 
Stamps... free! Go on...rent National and 
get Green Stamps. Prove to the wife you 
were thinking of her while you were away. 


S&H Green Stamps...at no extra cost 


‘National Car Rental 


‘In Canada, it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car/ National honors major credit cards 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 
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sl rent National cars 
because | like the sound 
of their horns. 














The REX — Silk Label 
Series. Model 280-4, 
Plain Toe Blucher in Im - 
ported Black or Golden 
Harvest Scotch Grain. 
Full Leather Lined. 


The REX — Silk Label 
Series. Model 276-4. 
Wing Tip in Imported 
Black or Golden Harvest 
Scotch Grain. Full 


Leather Lined 
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STEP-AHEAD SIVLING 


Cushion Arch-Lift 
for Support 


Double Cushion 
Rubber Heel 
for Buoyancy 


Steel Shank 
for Strength 





Air-Celled 
Rubber Cushion 
fot Comfort 


Styling others are sure 
to copy. Leather crafts- 
manship that’s uniquely 
MASSAGIC. And com- 
fort that nobody has yet 
surpassed. Good reasons 
all for seeing the newest 
MASSAGICS now! 
Write for illustrated 
folder. From $16.95 to 
$28.95. Silk Label Series 
from $19.95. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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POLICE SUBDUING DEMONSTRATOR 
After the brawl, baby bottles and box lunches. 


“rum, Romanism and rebellion” in 1884, 
James G. Blaine lost New York’s elec- 
toral votes and the presidential election 
against Grover Cleveland. Barry Gold- 
water has probably lost votes by charg- 
ing that Lyndon Johnson is “soft on 
Communism”’—an inflammatory Repub- 
lican slogan a decade ago, but now a 
burnt-out cliché. Another Goldwater 
slogan that boomeranged was “extrem- 
ism in the defense of liberty’”—even if 
it was intended as a paraphrase of Tom 
Paine’s aphorism: “Moderation in tem- 
per is always a virtue, but moderation 
in principle is always a vice.” 

To be compelling, a slogan must 
above all be simple. Its acceptance, 
says University of Houston Psychologist 
Richard Evans, “is rooted in man’s bas- 
ic intolerance for ambiguity.” But it 
doesn’t always work that way. One of 
the most successful slogans in recent 
years was a “Vote for clean water” 
campaign in St. Louis, which led many 
citizens to believe that a proposed $95 
million bond issue would be spent to 
purify their drinking water. In fact, it 
was intended to reduce pollution of the 
Mississippi River downstream from the 
city, but confused St. Louisans passed 
the bond issue in a 5-1 landslide. Noth- 
ing ambiguous about that. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Battle of the Moms 


“When you see that man,” the mother 
instructed her young son, “spit at him.” 
The man was Thomas F. Nevins, an as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York 
City board of education. The mother 
was one of 65 parents who for three 
days had forced their way into Jack- 
son Heights’ P.S. 149, children in tow, 
to protest the compulsory exchange of 
students between the previously all- 
white school and one predominantly at- 
tended by Negroes six blocks away. 

Last week, while children bawled 
and mothers screamed defiance, police 
hauled the demonstrators off to criminal 
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PARENTS BEING HAULED TO COURT 


court after a melee that stunned the 
nation’s biggest school system. The dem- 
onstrators were old hands: members of 
Parents and Taxpayers (P.A.T.), the 
white organization that staged a mas- 
sive citywide school boycott last month 
in an unsuccessful attempt to pres- 
sure the board into canceling calculated 
plans for ending de facto segregation 
at a handful of New York City’s 850 
public schools. 

The battle of the moms began with 
a signal from P.A.T. Leader Mrs. Joan 
Addabbo, a 28-year-old mother of two. 
The parents broke through police lines 
into P.S. 149. But police inside the en- 
trance locked arms, formed a human 
chute that funneled the crowd into the 
auditorium. As each parent entered the 
hall, Nevins shouted: “You have no 
legal right to be in this building. You 
are under arrest.” Outside, 300 P.A.T. 
pickets turned nasty as dark-green po- 
lice vans rolled up to a side entrance. 
When police tried to herd their pris- 
oners into the vans, someone shouted, 
“Don’t let them!” and the riot was on. 
The scuffle, brief but bloody, finally end- 
ed when a P.A.T. lawyer borrowed a 
bull horn from the police and calmed 
down his followers. 

P.A.T. partisans were well prepared 
for their arrest. One mother brought 
diapers, changed her baby on a court 
bench. Others came with baby bottles _ 
and box lunches. Taken before the 
judge in relays of five, the parents were 
charged with loitering on school prem- 
ises, a form of disorderly conduct pun- 
ishable by up to 60 days in jail. Then 
they were released in their own custody 
to await trial next month. 

P.A.T. counted the violence and ar- 
rests a gain. “We have made our point,” 
exulted one P.A.T. official. The board 
grimly agreed. “Force was brought to 
our doorstep,” protested Superintendent 
of Schools Calvin Gross, warning that 
he would not wait two days next time 
to arrest parents who threatened yet 
another sit-in. 
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ASTROJET AND ASTROVISION ARE SERVICE MARKS OF AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


s 


Theyre flying in 
| two different worlds. 


Astrovision is American Airlines’ 
~ new, exclusive entertainment system. 
| It’s like nothing ever seen in the 
air before. Because if there’s one 
thing Astrovision isn’t, it’s pushy. 

Just because your neighbor wants 
_ to watch a first-run movie—or a 
television program—doesn’t mean 
you must, too. 
Switch to stereo and you can en- 
joy classical or popular music. 
(We figure, if husbands and wives 
can’t always agree, why should com- 











The story of Astrovision 


plete strangers be any different?) 
Of course, you can always take 
off your headset and just rest. Or 
work—we ve thought of that, too. 
Instead of the conventional screen 
in the middle of the aisle, Astrovision 
uses personalized monitors mounted 
right in the seats in First Class (one 
for every two passengers) and on 
the overhead shelf in our Royal 
Coachman section (one set for every 
nine passengers). That way, you 
never have to sit ina darkened cabin. 


Astrovision is already available 
on selected transcontinental flights, 
and will soon be on other major 
Astrojet routes as well. 

The next time you're planning to 
fly, call American Airlines, or see 
your travel agent, and ask for reser- 
vations on an Astrovision flight. We 
try to have something for every- 
body on them. 

We even pass out magazines. 


American Airlines 





Hospital uses 

remarkable glass from PPG 
to subdue summer sun 

and winter cold 





Outside, the Minnesota sun glints 
brightly . . . sends its brilliance 
dancing brashly across the broad 
expanse of window. Inside the 
mood is calm. 

This modern hospital wing has 
been Glass Conditioned. 

LHR™ SoLarcray® TwInpow®, a 
product of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, lets in the beauty of the 
outdoors, but reflects excessive 
heat and glare. And since the 
‘TWINDOW unit is two panes of glass 
enclosing a layer of dry air, the 
room is insulated against heat, cold 
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_maximum indoor comfort and privacy without 


_ drawing the blinds. Photo above is 
exterior of room at left. 


and noise. Northfield Hospital 
patients enjoy the beauty of the 
outdoors in comfort. 


Glass Conditioning with new pecs 
LHR (Light and Heat Reflective) Company, 
SOLARGRAY TwINDow and other Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PPG environmental glasses is the ® 
modern way to control the effects 
of the sun’s heat and light. These 
products cost surprisingly little 
when their effect on heating and G 
air conditioning costs is figured in. PPG@iinakes 
Look into the advantages of Glass the glass 
Conditioning. Ask your architect that makes 
or write for more information. the difference 





te littering highlight illustrates how LHR SOLARGRAY Because of PPG environmental glass, a nurse 
_ TWINDOW reflects the sun’s harshest rays, provides enjoys the beauty of the outdoors in comfort—even 


in direct sunlight. Hospital is in Northfield, 
Minnesota. Architect: Sovik, Mathre & Madson, 


Northfield, Minnesota, Glass Conditioning is a service mark 


of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


North American Aviation Helped Pioneer 
the Peaceful Atomin =. 





Electricity 


Medicine 


Industry 





Research 





+4 The dual purpose nuclear reactor will benefit man by solving two pressing 
Now It 1s ready to use problems. It will generate electricity and convert salt water to fresh at the 


the atom to convert - sametime. North American Aviation/Atomics International is applying 

more than 18 years of nuclear experience to this challenge. Atomics 

salt water to fresh International is one of seven divisions at NAA...a corporation dedicated to 

advancing the frontiers of science in electronics, rocketry, aviation, life 
sciences, space flight and nuclear energy. 





North American Aviation Z\ 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los Angeles, Rocketdyne, Science Center, Space & Information 
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THE ECONOMY 


Action in the Three-I League 
Businessmen keep a sharp eye on a 
trio of supremely important and closely 
related factors that make up the econ- 
omy’s three-I league: inflation, inven- 
tories and interest rates. When business- 
_ men start building up their inventories 
_ at a rapid pace, they have historically 
helped bring on inflation, which the 
Government then seeks to. curb by 
- boosting interest rates and slowing 
down the economy. The current eco- 
nomic expansion has been long-lived 
and steady precisely because invento- 
ries have stayed lean, prices stable and 
credit free and easy. Last week, how- 
ever, there were rumblings, rumors and 
signs of concern on all three fronts. 
Overworked Steelmen. The Com- 
merce Department reported that inven- 
tories generally continue to run at a 
modern-day low, averaging only $3 
worth of goods on the shelves for every 
$2 worth of monthly sales, and that 
production rose faster than stockpiles in 
August. But business psychology—that 
elusive but important factor in gauging 
the economy’s course—has undergone 
a subtle change as a result of the auto 
labor settlements (see Labor). More 
than 25% of the nation’s purchasing 
agents report that they have started to 
stock up in expectation of a series of 
generous wage hikes and price increases 
after the election, as well as continua- 
tion of good business and heavy de- 
mand well into next year. 
Partly as a result of corporate hedg- 
ing against inflation, backlogs of un- 
filled orders have jumped smartly in 
the metals industries. Inventories of steel 
are running close to 20% higher than a 
year ago because users in the auto, 
appliances and can industries are con- 
verting their plentiful cash and credit 
into stockpiles as a defense against price 
rises or the possibility of a steel strike 
-hext May. The overworked steelmakers 
have stretched out many delivery times 
to four months and have pushed pro- 
duction to a two-year high of 81% of 
Capacity—and would be producing even 
more were it not for a shortage of 
skilled labor so acute that 3,000 steel 
se . . 
jobs are open in the Chicago area. 
Inflationary Flutters. Such strong de- 
-mand is added temptation for the steel- 
makers to post a long-sought price hike 
after the — election—especially when 
fears of inflation do not seem to be de- 
terring other industries from raising 
‘prices. In the past few weeks, prices 
lave increased for copper, zinc, tin, 
emicals, paper and rubber. Viewing 
| this, and perhaps anxious to test a 
harbinger of overall rise, U.S. Steel 
ad Inland Steel last week increased 
by 17% the price of the reinforcing 













_ These inflationary flutters are keenly 
felt by the sensitive and watchful Fed- 


Be 


eral Reserve Board, and they serve in 
general to make the board less reluctant 
to risk an economic slowdown by step- 
ping up interest rates. Lately it has is- 
sued warnings about that possibility in 
the hope of talking businessmen out of 
overbuying, or boosting prices too 
much. Though the board is usually as 
secretive and unpredictable as the CIA, 
broad hints that it may soon tighten 
money were voiced last week by three 
insiders—the presidents of the New 
York and Cleveland Federal Reserve 
banks and the board’s economic ad- 
visor, Guy Noyes. Chairman William 
McChesney Martin Jr. seemed some- 
what more sanguine. Said he: “Actual- 
ly, the price situation is healthy today 





OS. BUSINESS 


first to introduce movies to fly by, took 
double-page ads in newspapers to boast 
of the superiority of its single, cabin 
screen over the smaller, seat TV screens 
just introduced by American Airlines. 
American, equipped to receive TV as 
well as to show Hollywood movies, 
fought back by running the World 
Series telecasts on its Chicago-Los An- 
geles flights. United Air Lines has just 
started showing cabin-screened movies 
on its Honolulu run, plans to extend 
the service soon to its transcontinen- 
tal flights. Continental Air Lines next 
month will inaugurate a Golden Mar- 
quee movie service with small TV 
screens, and Pan American World Air- 
ways, Eastern Air Lines and several other 


PASSENGERS WATCHING MOVIES ON TWA 
Next: Bulldog Drummond and softer headsets. 


except for an incipient tendency of 
some prices to break out on the plus 
side.”’ Martin means that prices are be- 
ginning to rise, and to judge whether 
that and the increased stockpiling mean 
the start of inflation, he and his col- 
leagues will “reappraise” the board’s 
easy-money policies within a month. 


AVIATION 
Coffee, Tea or Doris Day 


When it comes to fares and equip- 
ment, major U.S. airlines are so much 
alike that they must constantly maneu- 
ver for competitive advantage by offer- 
ing some extra touch. They have tried 
champagne, caviar and credit, but the 
latest dogfight in the skies is over a 
rapidly spreading innovation that prom- 
ises to change the whole character of 
flights: movies and TV shows in the 
air. In-flight entertainment, which was 
used by only two airlines only a few 
months ago, is causing more excite- 
ment in the industry than anything 
since the jet. 

Last week Trans World Airlines, the 


lines are studying plans for providing 
their passengers with escapo-vision too. 
So swiftly has entertainment taken hold 
in the airline industry that delegates 
to the International Air Transport As- 
sociation, meeting in Athens last week, 
spent much of their time debating how 
to deal with it. 

‘Adults Only." The international air- 
lines would like to prevent the spread 
of in-flight entertainment because of 
its cost, but that does not seem to 
bother the American lines much. (Paki- 
stan—oddly enough—is the only for- 
eign country whose airline shows moy- 
ies, but that is bound to change.) TWA 
spends up to $2,000,000 a year to lease 
its equipment and movies from Inflight 
Motion Pictures, which developed the 
idea. Installation of Continental’s sys- 
tem, developed by California’s Ampex 
Corp., will cost about $45,000 a plane. 
For its Astrovision, made by Sony of 
Japan, American Airlines pays $52,000 
a plane; it puts out another $1,000,- 
OOO a year just to rent 52 movies. 
Pan American is studying an in-flight 
movie system that would cost about 
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$5,000,000 to install in its jet fleet, 

Cartoonists have had fun with the 
trend, showing stewardesses peddling 
Cracker Jacks or children being turned 


away from an “Adults Only” flight. But. 
for a cost to the line of from $50 to - 


$80 a flight, the movies earn their fare. 
TWA, for example, has increased its 
passenger business 28% so. .far this 
year, and the movies get at least partial 
credit. TWA has dropped its $1 movie 
charge in economy class, and most other 
lines will show their movies free to all 
classes. What the passenger gets is sound 
and pictures that are surprisingly clear, 
though the new systems still have some 
bugs to work out. (American’s TV 
screens are thinly gold-plated to mini- 
mize interference with the plane’s 
radar.) The individual earphones can 
be somewhat uncomfortable after a 
while, but better, foam-rubber headsets 
are being installed. The earplugs are 
sterilized and reused—when that is pos- 
sible. Last year passengers stole about 
50,000 from TWA. 

Even a Marquee. Most stewardesses 
bless the movies, if only because they 
keep children quiet and adults in their 
seats. But there are problems. “I some- 
times wish I could rip those. plugs off 
their faces,’ complains an American 
Airlines stewardess. “I ask, ‘Coffee, tea 
or milk?’ and they say ‘Yes.’ ”’ Another 
problem: as soon as the movie is over, 
passengers line up 20-deep for the 
plane’s tiny toilets. 

The airlines are clearly in show 
business to stay. Continental actually 
thought of putting live jazz combos on 
its planes before settling on its Golden 
Marquee system, and President Robert 
Six has hired a veteran movie-industry 
executive to be director of in-flight en- 
tertainment; he has also suggested that 
all the airlines get together and buy 
their own movie studio. Many of the 
movies in flight so far have been of the 
Doris Day-Rock Hudson genre, but In- 
flight Motion Pictures has bought the 
rights to make movies based on the 
Bulldog Drummond series, also plans 





AMERICAN’S STOLK 
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to produce TV-length films for short 


flights and resale to the networks. 

Now the railroads want aboard, and 
Inflight has formed a. wholly owned 
subsidiary called Intransit Motion Pic- 
tures to handle the expanding business. 
At least four railroads are already deep 
in negotiations. Next month the Balti- 
more & Ohio will become the first to 
show movies regularly on the rails: it 
will introduce movies in the dining car 
and in a special coach on its Baltimore- 
Chicago and Baltimore-St. Louis runs. 
Each evening the program will be an- 
nounced on lighted marquees above 
train gates at major railroad stations 
along the route. 


LABOR 
A Sort of Ending 


It was a silly strike to begin with, 
and it came to a silly ending. Walter 
Reuther had insisted that all local work 
issues—some 17,000 of them—would 
have to be settled before his United 
Auto Workers could reach a national 
agreement with General Motors. On the 
tenth day of the strike and with almost 


300,000. men out of work; he-changed-.. 


his mind, decided that a national settle- 
ment would help to iron out local dif- 
ferences. After that, it took only eleven 
hours of negotiation to reach a nation- 
al pact. That did not immediately end 
G.M.’s problems. Because thousands of 
local work issues remained in dispute, 
scores of locals stayed out. Instead of 
a national strike, the union now had 
local strikes on a national level. 

Most of the local strikes are expected 
to be settled some time this week. But 
the stoppage has already cut auto pro- 
duction 48% from the same week a 
year ago, and will cost G.M. several 
more days before it can get back to nor- 
mal production. What was the upshot 
of the walkout? Reuther gained the 
same 57¢-an-hour package that Ford 
and Chrysler had given him in Septem- 
ber, plus three small concessions. The 
company promised to put extra men on 





NEW CONTAINERS 
They flip, zip, pop or peel. 


the production line at times when the - 


work load becomes unusually heavy, 
loosely agreed to give some men the op- 
tion to turn down overtime (for which 
they are paid time and a-half) and, 
more important, agreed that union com- 
mitteemen, who are paid by the compa- 
ny for 40 hours a week, can devote 25 
hours éxclusively to union business in- 
stead of the present 15. It all amounted 
to a settlement that Reuther could al- 
most certainly have won without a 
strike. 


Nonetheless, Reuther’s score for the 


year was impressive, and it was enough 
to cause continuing concern among in- 
flation watchers, who fear that the 


- 4.8% hike in pay and benefits won by 


the union—which fractured the Admin- 
istration’s 3.2% guideline—may set a 
pattern for other industries. Sensing this 
concern, President Johnson last week 
expressed the rather optimistic hope 
that other unions will recognize the 
“unique” nature of the settlement in the 


' highly profitable, highly productive auto 


industry and thus will be more re- 
strained in their own demands. 


INDUSTRY - 


An Uncanny Transformation 


The tin can, that 154-year-old com- 
panion of the housewife, is undergoing 
an uncanny transformation. The pattern 
of change began a while ago, but it has 
picked up such speed that it is affecting 
both habits in the home and the future 
of an entire industry. Millions of cans 
no longer require keys or openers; they 
flip, zip, pop or peel. Cans now come 
in thin tin or aluminum instead of hefty 
old tin plate, and in many cases have 
evolved into containers of paper, plastic 
or fiber foil. The aerosol can, once 


limited to a few household uses, now 


dispenses everything from cake icing to 
lotion for poison ivy. 

Something Different. All of this 
means more convenience for the house- 
wife, who totes home an average of 
840 cans each year, and more upheaval 
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Road builders have moved dirt with these since 1914 


Our new way gives the taxpayer 
more road for his dollar 





They'll probably never replace the clanking, track-type “bulldozer” in the hearts of small boys. 
But cost-conscious road builders are more concerned with speed than tradition; that’s why they 
are replacing track-type machines with Clark-built rubber-tire dozers on many jobs. Although 
ee slow-moving “crawlers” may sometimes be needed for certain conditions, often just one of 
Clark’s big micuican® dozers has the speed and power to replace two track-type machines. 
And the taxpayer gets proportionately more for his road dollar. Clark Equipment Company, 





Buchanan, Michigan. 
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that builds lift trucks, commercial refrigeration, truck-trailers, axles and transmissions. 
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for the $5.8 billion container industry, 
which makes 46 billion cans a year. 
The industry is dominated by Conti- 
nental Can Co. and American Can Co., 
which wrestle with each other to lead 
it: Continental last year narrowly edged 
out its rival with $1,154,000,000 in 
sales v. $1,149,000,000, last week an- 
nounced that its nine-month sales are 
up 4.4% over last year. But neither, 
in spite of size, is able to dictate the 
trends. Says Continental Chairman 
Thomas C. Fogarty: “The demand for 
new packages, gimmicks, new opening 
devices has made our problems 100 
times greater than they were a few 
years ago. The customers all want 
something that’s different from their 
competitors.” 

To give them something different, 
the two companies now churn out a con- 
fusion of products—bottle caps, plastic 
containers and paper cartons among 
them—although cans still account for 
more than half their sales. Continental is 
about to open two new plants to make 
plastic bags, has just come out with a 
new plastic motor-oil “can”—the 
fourth switch in its oil-can materials 
in as many years. American has just in- 
troduced tiny aerosol tubes that con- 
tain a seven-day supply of such items 
as hair spray and shaving cream for 
travelers, is spinning out a line of two- 
tone scented toilet tissue and conduct- 
ing a campaign to replace “the dirtiest 
thing in the American home—the bath- 
room glass” with its plastic paper-cup 
dispenser. 

No More Squeeze. Both companies 
have gone strongly into flip-top cans for 
beer and soft drinks; production of flip- 
tops has risen from 25 million to 3.6 
billion in two years. Designers are now 
working on flip-tops that will remain 
on the can after it is opened, thus avoid 
cutting feet when tops are tossed care- 
lessly on floors or beaches. Recently 
U.S. companies adopted the Swedish 
idea of covering vacuum-pack coffee 
cans with plastic lids that can be used to 
keep the product fresh. Some com- 
panies have already taken the next ob- 
vious step: putting advertising stress on 
the containers instead of on the prod- 
uct, as Chase & Sanborn does with its 
decorated coffee canisters. 

The new products have given the can 
companies a certain advantage in deal- 
ing with both the steel mills and cus- 
tomers, who once squeezed them on 
prices and deliveries when they made 
nothing but tin cans. “Unless the steel 
companies produce a better product,” 
says American Can Chairman William C. 
Stolk, “other industries are going to take 
steel’s place.” On the other hand, many 
big packers (Green Giant, Libby, 
Campbell Soup) now make their own 
cans, and glass and aluminum have 
proved formidable competitors for the 
can companies, forcing them to diver- 
sify steadily. Toward that end, Conti- 
nental and American each now spend 
$18 million a year on research. Both 
are also looking to overseas markets, 
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where the packaging upheaval is just be- 
ginning in earnest. Continental has 
granted licenses to 60 foreign firms, 
including one that makes cans for 
French wine. 


RAILROADS 
Much-Wanted Talent 


Mergers are becoming so common 
among U.S. railroads that planning and 
executing them have become _ neces- 
sary talents for rail executives. Looking 
around for a new boss to fill the post 
that has been vacant since the death of 
Chairman J. D. Farrington three years 
ago, the directors of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad particularly 
wanted a man who was savvy about 
mergers. Reason: the Rock Island not 
only wants to merge with the larger 
Union Pacific, which last week made a 





ROCK ISLAND’S LANGDON 
Merger savvy, highballing west. 


new offer to Rock Island stockholders, 
but is also fighting off a takeover bid by 
the Chicago & Northwestern. Last week 
the directors picked a man who seemed 
ideal for the job: Third-Generation Rail- 
roader Jervis Langdon Jr., 59, who fought 
off New York Central incursions in 
1961 as president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, then went on to merge the B. & O. 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Langdon is more than willing to high- 
ball west. Though he has expertly swung 
the B. & O. from a $31 million deficit 
three years ago to anticipated earnings 
of $10 million this year, he had a limited 
future in the combined C. & O.-B. & O. 
In another round of management shuf- 
fles earlier this year, C. & O. Vice Pres- 
ident Gregory S. DeVine took over the 
presidency, as Walter J. Tuohy moved 
up to vice chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer (Cleveland’s Cyrus S. Eaton 
remains chairman). DeVine will even- 
tually head both railroads when the 
physical merger is complete. 

Thus passed over, Langdon was anx- 
ious to relinquish the B. & O. presidency, 


which was taken over temporarily last 
week by Tuohy. From his new posi- 
tion as Rock Island chairman, how- 
ever, Langdon could end up running the 
big Union Pacific if the Rock Island 
merges with it. Langdon is highly re- 
garded in rail circles, and both Union 
Pacific President Arthur E. Stoddard 
and Chairman E. Roland Harriman are 
approaching the road’s retirement age 
of 70. 


BANKING 


Pin-Stripe Invaders 
The ads in San Francisco newspapers 
last week introduced “Miss Lizbeth 
Rotherwick of Telegraph Hill. Has Hes- 
ter Bateman silver. Collects old Spode. 


Enjoys pullovers by Pringle. And now. 


she has a special checking account at 
the Chartered Bank of London.” The 
mythical miss sounds somewhat. less 
than smashing, but the point of the ads 
was that she did not have to cross a 
continent and an ocean to open a check- 
ing account at Chartered: the London 
bank recently opened.a San Francisco 
subsidiary. Aware that the U.S. money 
market can be a happy hunting ground, 
foreign banks are setting up branches 
in the U.S. in increasing numbers. 

Four dozen foreign banking branches 
and offices now do business from Wash- 
ington state to the Virgin Islands, the 
great majority of them in New York 
and California. Osaka’s Sumitomo Bank 
opened its sixth California branch last 
year, and the Bank of Tokyo of Cali- 
fornia recently started its eighth and 
ninth branches. In Manhattan, the in- 
ternational banking center, the -Brit- 
ish have opened four major branches, 
the Swiss three, the French and Israelis 
two each, and the Italians, Dutch, Leb- 
anese and Pakistanis one apiece. Last 


month Brazil’s Banco da Lavoura de. 


Minas Gerais opened up in Manhat- 
tan, and last week the Bank of Tokyo 
Trust Co. opened newly expanded of- 
fices as kimono-clad Japanese girls 
served raw fish and Suntory whisky to 
customers. 

The foreign branches work primarily 
to promote and finance U.S. trade with 
their home countries. They issue letters 
of credit, handle trading in foreign se- 
curities, assist tycoons and tourists from 
abroad, arrange dollar loans for foreign 
companies and foreign-currency loans 
for U.S. firms with subsidiaries abroad. 
Some states, notably New York and 
California, also permit them to do a 
“retail” business with small local cus- 
tomers. The foreign banks often make 
adventuresome loans that U.S. banks 
turn down and fatten their reserves by 
accepting U.S. deposits, mostly from 
immigrants with sentimental ties to the 
old country. They also have some novel 
ways of attracting U.S. customers. The 
Manhattan branch of the Israel Dis- 
count Bank, for example, offers its own 
version of the Christmas Club for say- 
ings—a Chanukah Club, tied to the 
Jewish Feast of Lights. 
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GROUNDWORK. Launch sites and test stands. Networks of precision instru- 
mentation. Electronic brains that fire a space vehicle, guide it, track it, return it 
safely home. Groundwork is all the achievements — of science, industry, govern- 
ment and the armed services —that support, and make possible, the flight of a 
single astronaut. [] And groundwork is a vital and major part of 

Aerojet’s role in space. An across-the-board contribution—from AERQJET 
the new ground telemetry system at Cape Kennedy...to the GENERAL 
giant Saturn Static Test Stand at Marshall Space Flight Center. 


AEROJET-GENERAL CORPORATION - A subsidiary of The General Tire & Rubber Company 





Our man at the World’s Fair 
came up with light 
that’s measured by 

the square foot. 


Meet Bill Martyny. He led the General Electric 
Large Lamp Department engineering team that 
developed the new square fluorescent panel lamp. 
e Visit the New York World’s Fair, walk down any 
street, and you'll see lighting fixtures designed 
around the G-E Panel Lamp. e It’s a new kind of 
fluorescent. Square. And compact. But big things 
are forecast for this lamp that measures. 12 x 12 x 
14% inches. In years to come, you'll see the Panel 
Lamp used in business, industry, and home appli- 
cations. @ And the Panel Lamp is only one of eleven 
new General Electric lamp types used at the World’s 
Fair. If you wonder what role these new lamps will 
play in lighting of the future, remember this: General 
Electric introduced the first fluorescent lamp at 


© 1961 New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corporation 


the 1939 World’s Fair. The rest is lighting history. 
e But then that’s the kind of leadership you expect 
from General Electric. New lamps. New packaging. 
New applications. New services. New ideas. The 


. kind of leadership that has created over 10,000 lamp 
_ types. ¢ Whatever your business, whatever your 


need, call your Large Lamp Agent for service. Or 


, write General Electric Company, Large Lamp 


Department C-460, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VISIT GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRESSLAND © A Dat Diente PRESENTATION @ AT THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR —— 
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ITALY. 


Changing the Face of a Land 


That backward and poverty-stricken 
bottom half of the Italian boot, J/ 
Mezzogiorno, was long considered a 


good place to be from and a hard 


place to get to. Economically and phys- 
ically isolated, a separate and under- 
developed land within a developed na- 
tion, the south stood in harsh contrast 
to Italy’s industrialized north. Now all 
the old ideas about the south may have 
to be revised. Last week, with flying 
banners and ecclesiastical pomp, the 
Italians opened the last stretch of the 
468-mile Milan-to-Salerno Autostrada 
del Sole, the first modern highway link 
between north and south. 

The “Superhighway of the Sun,” a 
four-lane expressway that avoids all 
cities and villages on its course, will 
move steadily southward and eventually 
connect with Sicily at the Strait of Mes- 
sina, serving as a vital economic life- 
line for the entire region. It is only 
the latest of Italy’s ambitious efforts 
to help I] Mezzogiorno (which means 
midday) move, in one great leap, from 
a medieval society directly into the 
age of automation. 

- Many of the 18 million southerners 
have already skipped centuries, advanc- 
ing from their primitive agricultural 
economy into the industrial revolution. 
In parts, farmers still live in cone- 
shaped huts more suggestive of the 
Sudan than of Italy, and peasant wom- 
en walk three steps behind their hus- 
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bands. But the south now boasts Italy’s 
biggest steel mill, its biggest oil re- 
finery and its biggest petrochemical 
plant. Naples, now Italy’s second big- 
gest seaport (after Genoa), has_ be- 
come so thoroughly industrialized that 
there is little more room to expand, 
and Caserta to the north has grown 
into a mighty concentration of more 
than 100 plants. The city of Latina, 
just below Rome, has risen out of a 
drained marsh to become a_ bustling 
center of steel processing, pharmaceu- 
ticals and cinema studios. The dis- 
covery of methane gas reserves has 
brought three major petroleum com- 
panies to Ferrandina. At Sicily’s port 
of Augusta, the Esso refinery has at- 
tracted so many other industries that 
Sicilians call the region “piccolo Mi- 
lano”—little Milan. 

Preparing the Way. Government and 
private enterprise have combined to 
bring about this transformation. The 
Italian government has poured in 
about $9 billion for roads, power, 
schools and housing since 1950, has 
also persuaded the U.S., the World 
Bank and other international agencies 
to help out with massive loans. With 
its Cassa per il Mezzogiorno—Fund 
for the South—the government has 
lured industry through tax incentives, 
custom-free importation of plant equip- 
ment, easy credit, cash grants, free 
building sites and worker training pro- 
grams. Such state-owned enterprises as 
the holding company I.R.I. and the 
petroleum company E.N.I. are re- 
quired to channel their major invest- 
ments south of Rome; in the Naples 
area, I.R.I. has built a plant for almost 
every one of its many industrial lines. 

Private corporations also have been 
moving south, attracted partly by the 
government incentives, partly by the 
south’s low-cost labor and the challenge 
of a relatively untapped market. Such 
Italian giants as Olivetti, Montecatini 
and Alfa Romeo have built plants, and 
several others have decided to shift 
their headquarters from Milan to Rome 
to be closer to the south. One after 
another, U.S. companies have also 
opened southern plants—American Cy- 
anamid, Esso, Gulf, Goodyear, Litton 
Industries, Pfizer, Raytheon, Remington 
Rand and Willys. 

City Transformed. The south’s most 
spectacular new industry is the $500 
million steel mill at the old port city of 
Taranto, which was partly constructed 
by U.S. Steel. Built by the state-con- 
trolled Italsider, a subsidiary of I.R.L., 
the plant will start its first blast furnace 
this month, and by early 1965 will be 
producing steel at the rate of 2,200,000 
tons a year and employing 4,500 work- 
ers. But the plant’s impact has already 


transformed Taranto, a once decaying. 


city where not long ago electric lights 
and running water were still dreams of 
some far-distant future. A cement plant 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





AUTOMATION AT TARANTO STEEL PLANT 
The future has already arrived. 


has risen to serve the steel mill, and 
the old docks have taken on a new bus- 
tle. Workers are buying motor scooters 
and small cars, thus opening the way 
for new filling stations and garages; 
Royal Dutch/ Shell already plans to open 
a new refinery. Taranto’s per capita in- 
come has doubled in four years. 

The most profound change in I] Mez- 
zogiorno has been the slow development 
of an “industrial mentality” among peo- 
ple who had never known anything but 
manual work. At Brindisi, where Cae- 
sar’s legions put to sea for Egypt and 
Syria, Montecatini and Shell have joined 
to build a $300 million petrochemical 
complex where nearly every worker has 
to have some kind of skill. “You should 
have seen our raw material,’ says Mario 
Natta, the plant manager. “They were 
agricultural day laborers, peasants, gar- 
bage collectors, street sweepers—and 
we have transformed them into skilled 
workers in an automated industry.” 

As the new mentality deepens and 
broadens, other companies will have an 
easier time setting up shop, and the 
southerners will have more opportuni- 
ties to earn a decent living without 
leaving home. In fact, the tide of mi- 
gration has already started to turn: 
southerners, hearing of what is happen- 
ing in the south, are moving back—and 
bringing with them the valuable skills 
acquired in the north. 


JAPAN 


Clocker of the Games 

Next to the athletes, the most vital 
ingredients in the Olympic Games are 
the precision timepieces needed to clock 
the contests, whose outcomes sometimes 
depend on milliseconds of difference. 
Last week, as the 18th Games got under 
way in Tokyo, the official timepieces 
were not European for the first time in 
Olympics history. They were Japanese, 
and they all bore one name: Seiko, the 
brand mark of K. Hattori & Co., Ltd., 
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ARVIN 9 transistor portable radio 
in top grain cowhide 


ARVIN POWER! 


Extra powerful 9-volt circuit pulls in 
distant stations. Special ‘‘perform- 
ance regulator" transistor delivers 
uniform performance level with ex- 
tended battery life. 


ARVIN LOOKS! 


Luxurious top grain cowhide case is 
handsomely saddle-stitched for extra 
beauty. 


ARVIN CONVENIENCE! 

Handy slide-rule dial has push-button 
light for easy-to-see nighttime tuning. 
ARVIN ENGINEERING! 

Tuned RF stage increases sensitivity 
and selectivity for clearest tuning ever. 
ARVIN BIG SOUND! 


Large Velvet Voice speaker plus two 
position tone control bring you full, 
rich sound. 


ARVIN Model 63R58 
$3995 

Walnut Leather. Sugg. retail 
incl. batteries and earphone 


Je ml tc 


FIRST ae esata THE FINEST 
ae esata FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 












ZAFVIN. 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
—- Products Division ¢ Columbus, Indiana 
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Japan’s biggest watchmaker (1963 sales: 
$98 million). 

The switch made sense. Duplicating 
its efforts in cameras and transistor ra- 


dios, Japan has quietly become a top. 


producer of watches, aggressively com- 
peting around the world against the 
long-unchallenged watchmakers of Eu- 
rope. Japanese watch production has 
ticked upward from 2,000,000 annually 
to 11,700,000 in a decade, now ranks 
fourth behind that of Switzerland, Rus- 
sia and the U.S. 

Split-Second Timing. Hattori, found- 
ed in 1881 by a clock salesman of that 
name, started out as a shoestring im- 
porter of foreign timepieces, later pio- 
neered Japan’s own watch industry. De- 
stroyed by a 1923 earthquake, Hattori 
rebuilt, only to be leveled again by U.S. 
bombers. That disaster proved to be a 
blessing. In starting from scratch the 
third time, the company virtually 
scrapped hand-assembly methods, to- 
day makes 75% of its watches by ma- 
chine. As a result of its super-efficiency, 
Hattori claims to have been for five 
years the non-Communist world’s larg- 
est maker of jeweled-lever watches. Last 
year it turned out 5,900,000 wrist- 
watches, 53% of the Japanese total, 
this year expects its output to rise to 
7,000,000. 

In 1959, when Tokyo was selected as 
the 1964 Olympics site, Hattori shrewd- 
ly picked a delegation of technicians to 
attend the 1960 Games in Rome, where 
they carefully studied timing problems 
and techniques. When the Tokyo Olym- 
pic Organizing Committee asked wheth- 
er there was a Japanese company capable 
of providing time clocks for the 1964 
Games, for the sake of national honor, 
Hattori was ready. Last week, after an 
investment of $850,000 in research, 
Hattori’s men unveiled 1,300 ingenious 
Olympic time devices. They ranged 
from nine varieties of split-second stop 
watches to an electronic judge of swim- 
ming events that: 1) clocks swimmers 
to 1/1,000th of a second; 2) memorizes 
individual lap times of up to nine swim- 
mers at a time; and 3) prints all scores 
on a sheet of paper the instant the race 
is over, thus eliminating time- -consuming 
human calculation. 

Pushing the Undersell. For its serv- 
ices Hattori is paid only in prestige. “I 
hope some of the foreign visitors will 
remember us after the Olympics,” says 
Company President Shoji Hattori, 64, 
second son of the late founder. To re- 
fresh their memories, Hattori salesmen 
are stepping up their export drive, in 
the past year have broken the Swiss 
monopoly in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, where Seiko watches now sell 
at the rate of 9,000 a month. Another 
target is the U.S. market, which Hat- 
tori has heretofore tapped largely by 
supplying movements to Benrus. De- 
spite forbidding U.S. tariffs, Hattori is 
beginning a U.S. sales campaign for 
Seiko, retailing 17-jewel wristwatches 
for $29. 75, just over half the price of a 
Swiss equivalent. 








Remember to 
thank the waiter. 


He paid you a compliment by suggesting 
Red Cap Ale. It’s extra bold and hearty 
because more hops, more malt and longer 
aging than even the smoothest beer go into 
every drop. Such a brew is Red Cap Ale. 
Your first taste will prove it. Brewed here in 
the U.S.A. by Carling Brewing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brewers of Black Label Beer. 









DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


160+ 


CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 













Massachusetts 










A dividend of 10 
cents a share will 
be payable Oct. 26, 
1964 to over 213 000 shareholders 
of record September 30, 1964, 


ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 




















FILTER TIP LITTLE CIGARS 
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35¢ PACK OF 20 
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Our Unprecedented Prosperity 


In this week’s LIFE, an 11-page color essay on the 
booming climate of business and the good life 
Americans are living. Also in this issue of LIFE: 
TUNNEL ESCAPE—Exclusive pictures of the 
biggest escape from East Germany since the Berlin 
Wall was built. 

THE WHITE BACKLASH—Theodore H. White 
writes on its effect on the election. 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC—A color portfolio of the 
women he captured on canvas. 

NOTRE DAME—The Irish make their return to 

big time football. 
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HURRICANE HILDA—Exclusive pictures and 
eyewitness accounts of the devastation of the 
year’s worst storm. 

Only LIFE among all mass magazines has the 
ability and facilities to bring you so much... from 
studies in depth of broad national trends to vital 
reporting of fast-breaking news. That’s why, 

every week, 32 million readers turn to LIFE with 
excitement, anticipation and urgency. 








“KIM” 


Not Rudyard Kipling no, but traditional teletype code in Wall 
Street for “keep in mind” — some particular piece of information 
that might come in handy sometime. 

Which applies to our standing offer of help to anybody who ever 
comes to us with a question or problem concerning stocks, bonds— 


investing. 


Someday, for example, you might want to know something as 
simple as the current price of a certain stock . 


Or, how much commissions are... 
Or, what we think would be the best way for you to invest $500, 


or $5,000 or $50,000 . 


Or, just how our Research Department would evaluate every 
stock you might already own in the light of your over-all circum- 


stances and objectives . . 


Or... but no matter what it is you want, we'll do our level best 
to supply it without charge, without obligation. 


Just something we hope that you'll “KIM.” 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 








There’s a WORLD 
of difference in 
Webster dictionaries! 


This one gives you more infor- 
mation about words than any 
other desk dictionary. 

$5.75 plain, $6.75 thumb-indexed, 
at bookstores everywhere. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY * Cleveland, Ohio 44102 











WHEN YOU WRITE TIME 





please enclose the address label that 

appears on your copies—it will help 

identify your subscription and speed a 
reply to your correspondence. 


Pipe taste flat? 





Try Holiday free! 


Holiday’s five custom-selected femmes 
tobaccos give pipes exciting, aro- 
matic flavor. It’s an aroma that | 4 
men relish and women welcome, 4 
too. For free pack (offer limited 
to U.S.A.) write Holiday, Dept. : 
I-17, P.O, Box 3-AC. CE 
THE HOUSE OF EDGEWORTH Richmond 8, Va. 


Larus & Brother Co., Inc., Fine Tobacco Products Since 1877 








MILESTONES 


Died. George Schlee, 63, husband of 
Dress Designer Valentina, better known 
as Greta Garbo’s companion for the 
past 15 years, who managed a very Eu- 
ropean ménage a trois, smoothly ex- 
plaining to his wife, “I love her, but 
she will never want to get married, and 
anyway you and I have so much in com- 
mon”; of a heart attack; in the ‘suite 
that he and Garbo were sharing at Par- 
is’ Hotel Crillon. 





Died. Eddie Cantor, 72, comedian, 
philanthropist, author of three auto- 
biographies, whose purse-mouthed, pop- 
eyed, hand-clapping routines delighted 
three generations of Americans; of a 
heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Born Izzy Iskowitz on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, Cantor sang, danced 
and joked his way to stardom on Broad- 
way (Banjo Eyes) and in Hollywood 
(Kid Boots), pioneered live comedy on 
radio and TV, set the U.S. humming 
such ditties as Ida and Oh How She 
Can Yicky Yacki Wicki Wacki Woo. 
Stricken with heart trouble in 1952, 
grieved by the death of his wife and 
eldest daughter, he donated most of his | 
later years and many of his millions to 
charity. But charity had always been a 
big thing with Cantor; he was instru- 
mental in founding the March of Dimes 
in 1936. 


Died. Dr. Winfred Overholser, 72, 
specialist in criminal psychiatry and 
longtime superintendent (1937-62) of 
Washington’s St. Elizabeths (mental) 
Hospital, who believed that the mentally 
ill are not responsible for their crimes, 
in 1957 won a point when he persuaded 
the U.S. Government to drop treason 
charges against Poet Ezra Pound, testi- 
fying that Pound’s wartime broadcasts 


.“were the result of incurable insanity”; 


after a long illness; in Washington: 


Died. The Very Rev. Jean Baptiste 
Janssens, 74, Superior General of the 
33,000-member Society of Jesus (Jes- 
uits) since 1946; of complications fol- 
lowing a stroke; in Rome. An austere 
Belgian, Janssens was best known for 
the General Congregation he called in 
1957. to propose that his own absolute 
authority be diluted, but which came to 
nought after Pope Pius XII warned that 
obedience should not be replaced by “a 
‘democratic equality’ in which subjects 
argue with their superiors.” 


Died. Eugene Varga, 84, Soviet econ- 
omist, who in 1946 stunned the Com- 
munist world—and discredited himself 
—by writing that 1) the U.S. would not 
suffer a severe postwar depression, 2) 
Capitalist nations would not necessarily 
undergo revolution, and 3) Communism 
and capitalism could coexist, views that 
eventually returned Varga to grace aft- 
er Stalin’s death, when the Kremlin re-. 
vamped its party line; in Moscow. 
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Photograph from Global Marine Exploration Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Challenge: Harness an oil well in water too deep for divers 


ar: Send down a wellhead that can be positioned, 
connected and operated to regulate the flow of oil by 
remote control from a ship 300 or more feet above. 
Armco’s National Supply Division designed this highly 
sophisticated equipment for companies who are seek- 
ing oil in deeper and deeper waters. 


Technology like this, combined with modern facilities 
and a long-time dedication to research, enables Armco 
to help solve many problems. It keeps Armco in step 
with the changing needs of practically every industry. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 

NEW STEELS AREY BORN ATZLARMG@G 





ARMCO STEEL 
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Seagram’s V.O. 
tastes even better. Like now. 


V.O. does for you what no other whisky can. 


It defines smooth once and for all. 


Light? Of course. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES, SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. C. 
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KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 





CINEMA 
Reece A 


As a Man Grows Older 


The Soft Skin. In U.S. cinemate cir- 
cles, the triangle is considered square. 
Among French moviemakers, on the 
contrary, it is respected as a fundamen- 
tal unit of the social structure. Year 
after year, with relentless Gallic ration- 
ality, the finest French directors elab- 

_ orate ever more complex problems of 
emotional trigonometry. In The Soft 

Skin, however, Director Francois Truf- 
faut (The 400 Blows, Jules und Jim) 
describes a given triangle with perfect 
simplicity, perfect elegance. If only he 
had let it go at that. 

At the apex stands a middle-aged in- 
tellectual (Jean Desailly). A middle- 
aged schoolboy, from the look of him. 
He has. the bookish pallor and the sed- 
entary sag, the big bright eyes and the 

soft little mouth of a clever child who 
knows plenty about Balzac but not 
much about life. About women he 
knows nothing—not even what his own 
wife (Nelly Benedetti) is really like. 

About himself he knows only that all 
work and no play has made Jacques a 
rather dull boy. 

Then all at once he is famous. All at 
once he has the lucre and the leisure to 
make up for what he has missed. All at 
once his eye begins to rove. 

On a trip to Lisbon it sees some- 
thing he likes: a pretty airline steward- 
ess (Francoise Dorléac) who seems to 
like him too. They spend a night to- 
gether in Lisbon, and back in Paris they 
meet again. By chance his wife gets 
wind of the affair. They quarrel bitterly. 
He walks out. The experience leaves 
him shaken and confused, but as an in- 
tellectual he knows how to reason his 
feelings away. “I am a free man now,” 
he nervously assures himself. “Free to 
take the woman I really want.” Proudly 
he asks the stewardess to marry him. 
Gently she replies: thanks, but no 
thanks. And walks out. 

The camera turns to the hero’s face. 
It looks blank, a civilized blank. As 


DAVID GAHR 
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DORLEAC & DESAILLY IN “SKIN” 
Gallic triangle. 
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though, perhaps, he had suddenly seen 


someone coming toward him, someone 
he loathed and had always avoided but 
now would be forced to confront: an 
aging, suety and slightly repulsive in- 
tellectual. Himself. 

The frame has a quality of finality. 
It says everything worth saying about 
the character and the situation. Unfor- 
tunately, Director Truffaut finds some- 
thing more to say, something more ap- 
propriate to a flick about flics than 
a study of sensibilities. In the last reel 
the rejected wife, smiling the smile of 
the eternal feminine, takes down her 
trusty shotgun and BAM! 

There goes the whole shooting 
match? Not really. Even when Truffaut 
does something wrong he does it well. 
He is a master cinemechanic whose 
skill increases with every picture. His 
cutting is a study in narrative accelera- 
tion, and his camera never vainglori- 
ously catches at effects, as it sometimes 
did in Jules and Jim. As for the players, 
Dorléac and Benedetti impeccably Tep- 
resent types. But Desailly profoundly 
illumines an individual, a boy who plays 
the love game for fun and discovers too 
late that women play for keeps. 


Roamin’ Holiday 

Let's Talk About Women is a comedy 
about nine Italian men. All of them 
are played by Vittorio Gassman (The 
Easy Life), an actor of great charm 
and almost inexhaustible versatility, 
who seems determined to prove that 
the legendary Latin lover is really just 
a big blob of mozzarella. In his fall 
collection of heavy breathers, the evi- 
dence sure is persuasive. 

Gassman’s Roman rakes include: 1) 
a dolt who goes home with a prostitute 
and finds that she is married to an old 
school chum; 2) a sodden playboy whose 
haymate, ample Antonella  Lualdi, 
tumbles out of bed just in time to 
get dressed for her wedding; 3) an 
impatient Lothario who checks into a 
motel and seduces the chambermaid 





LUALDI & GASSMAN IN “WOMEN” 
Italian cheese. 











At the St. Regis you're a guest 


not a number 


Many people don’t want to get 
caught up in this whole cold chrome 
world. One good way to avoid it is 
to stop at the St. Regis. Here, we 
still believe in the international tra- 
ditions of fine service, unexcelled 
cuisine, sincere warmth and genuine 
hospitality. Our staff is highly ded- 
icated to filling the needs of our 
guests with grace and élan. Our 
rooms are spacious, elegantly ap- 
pointed and supremely comfortable. 
In the midst of New York’s mecha- 
nized, impersonalized room boom, 
the St. Regis remains a gracious and 
refreshing oasis at Fifty-fifth and 
Fifth, For reservations, PLaza 3-4500 
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get down to business 
faster with Mr. Heymann 


— or with any of 


Ur loaning officers 





* 





ei 
- 
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@ Very often success or failure 
in business depends on the speed 
with which financing can be 
arranged. That’s why our Com- 
mercial Banking Department 
long ago eliminated ‘red tape’ 
from our loaning operation... 
and wastes no time getting down 
to business. A. good example is 
Robert Heymann, head of our 
Division B, which serves the 
clothing industry. Mr. Heymann 
can discuss merchandising and 


style trends with the same 
authority as he discusses bank- 
ing. It’s his business to know 
your business. 

But no matter what your busi- 
ness, we have bankers who know 
it, understand its problems, speak 
its language. Like Mr. Heymann, 
the lending officers in each of the 
11 divisions, of our Commercial 
Banking Department serve spe- 
cific groups of industries. These 
men are specialists, constantly 


studying industrial trends and 
developments. They are ina 
splendid position to recognize 
potential in men and in ideas. 

Want to get down to business 
fast? Get in touch with your kind 
of banker today at The First 
National Bank of Chicago—the 
only bank in Chicago that offers 
you this kind of specialized bank- 
ing assistance. Why not write, 
wire or call us collect. Area code 
312. FRanklin 2-6800. 


Luding wile Chicago and lhe nutton Since 1S05 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois - 60690 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 






Washington 
sleeps 
here, 


and so does everyone who comes to Washington 
looking for more than a place to hang a hat. 
They eat here. And drink. And talk business. 
And entertain clients and kings. And join 

the ladies in the Presidential Room. “Here”, of 
course, is The Mayflower, where you ought to be. 
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while his peevish girl friend waits in the 
car; 4) a barkeep who saves carfare by 
hitching a ride home every night with 
a car-couching whore, hops out at his 
front door feeling cheap but chaste; 5) 
a ragman who waxes indignant when 
an elegant lady clad in a filmy black 
negligee (“Are you in mourning?”) calls 
him up five flights, all for sex. This last 
fellow cooperates, naturally, but goes 
away grumbling over the time he has 
wasted. So will the audience. 


Rashomon Revisited 

The Outrage, at best, is a 97-minute 
rehash of the vivid Japanese classic Ra- 
shomon. At worst, it is a clear case of 
Occidental death. In remaking Director 
Akira Kurosawa’s 1952 Oscar winner, 
the producers have added a bumper 
crop of cactus, presumably hoping to 
repeat the success of The Magnificent 
Seven, a western based on Kurosawa’s 
epic tale of the samurai. Assigned to 
this prickly task are Star Paul Newman, 
Director Martin Ritt and Photographer 
James Wong Howe, all covered with 
pay dirt from their triumphant collabor- 
ation in Hud. The result this time is a 
slick, shallow olio of rape, murder and 
violence. 

Like the Japanese original, the Amer- 
ican remake weaves four differing ver- 
sions of a crime into a philosophical 
conundrum about the nature of truth. 
While waiting out a thunderstorm at 
a desolate western whistle-stop, three 
men fall to reminiscing about all the sex 
and sinnin’ that came out at a badman’s 
trial for murder. Seems a Southern 
dandy (Laurence Harvey) and his wife 
(Claire Bloom) had been lured into a 
woodsy glen by a notorious Mexican 
bandit (Newman), who bound the hus- 
band to a tree and then raped the wife. 
Later, the husband was found dead and 
the case came to trial. Whether he was 
killed in a fair fight, murdered by his 
dishonored wife, or done in by his own 
hand, depends on which of the pro- 
tagonists’ testimonies can be believed. 
One of the trio gathered at the depot 
is a thieving old prospector (Howard Da 
Silva), who finally admits that he was an 
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Of course. Glenoit is warm. Is lush.Is scenic. Is the absolutely place tobe. Be somebody. Winter in GLENARCTIC by 
Glenoit. The deeper, denser pile of 65% “Acrilan”* acrylic, 35% modacrylic; olefin hacked. Here, the “Hooded 
Princess”, double-buttoned, cut threequarter. Black, white, taupe, pales of green or blue. 10-18. About $30. 
At Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Hughes Hatcher Suffrin, Detroit. Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. From WHITE STAG. 
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BLOOM & NEWMAN IN “OUTRAGE” 
Occidental death. 
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We didn’t say it. 
Though we would have if a wide-eyed 
' secretary hadn’t said it for us. 

You see, not long ago we asked hundreds 
of secretaries in leading companies to try 
our new electric typewriter. 

The new Remington 25. The one with 
UltraTouch. 

Most of them were enemy typists—wed 
to what they thought was America’s num- 
ber one electric. 

Were they stubborn! 

But we had faith. Armed with the new 25 
(and some raw courage) we persuaded 
them to tickle the keys of our new machine. 


“Turns out work that 
looks like printer’s type.” 


It was love at first touch. And we can 
prove it. 

Take the words of the girl in New Jersey 
whose verbatim comment created the 
headline for this ad. 

Or this secretary in Milwaukee: “Like 
switching from standard transmission to 
automatic drive.” 

Or the gal in Massachusetts who really 
clinched it: “Faster than the one that’s sup- 
posed to be so good.” 

After that, what? 

Well, we could go into ostentatious de- 
tail about 37 ultramodern innovations in 
engineering. 


About the comfortingly quiet noise level, 
or the exceptional look of your typed cor- 
respondence. 

But the ladies themselves talked most 
about UltraTouch. 

UltraTouch. 

A new system of touch engineered by 
Remington and available in no other elec- 
tric typewriter. 

UltraTouch. Responsive. Relaxing. And 
fast. 

A lovable enemy said it. “I’m going to 
work on my boss to buy one.” 

So watch out. 

After all, we warned you. 


The new Remington 25 Electric /the one with Ultrafouch 


For a demonstration, call your nearby Remington office, or authorized dealer. Or write Office Machines Division, Dept.T-1016, Sperry Rand Bldg., N.Y.19, N.Y. 
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Instant Braniff credit with any of five different 
credit cards! Charge Braniff travel with your Air 
Travel Card or Braniff Courtesy Card. Now do 
the same with American Express, Carte Blanche 
or Diners’ Club and enjoy time payment, too— 
no down payment, 12 months to pay, at mini- 
mum cost. 


Enjoy Braniff—it's easy on your budget, and won- 
derfully easy on you! Daily jets to South America 
or Mexico... five international service jets link- 
ing New York and Texas... many more flights 
throughout the Midwest and Southwest. For in- 
formation on all Braniff extra-service flights, 
call your Travel Agent or Braniff... No. 1 airline 
for on-time performance! 





enjoy BRANIFF 


to South America, 
Mexico and leading U.S. cities 





eyewitness to the crime but claims that 
none of the stories told at the trial 
were wholly true. 

Unfortunately, before the prospector 
relates his own near-farcical version of 
what happened, The Outrage has al- 
ready set the audience snickering. Even 
Howe’s limpid, meticulous photography 
cannot redeem the dialogue, which the 
actors often appear to be addressing to 
Destiny rather than to one another, per- 
haps out of kindness. Actress Bloom in- 
tones: “He couldn’t touch all we’ve 
been to each other.” Newman’s bandit 
is a growling comic-strip Mexican who 
leers: “You cooked dee pot of tamales, 
I juz’ took off dee lid.” And in the 
film’s bumbling climax, ironic tragedy 
turns to fatuity when Harvey belly- 
whoppers into a clump of sage, staggers 
to his feet, notes a bejeweled dagger 
protruding bloodlessly from his chest 
and announces coyly: “Ah tripped.” 


WALTER DARAN 





BUDDHIST ARCHERS IN “NEW YORK” 
Sampling the melting pot. 


City Under Glass 


Only One New York is a safari 
through the urban jungle. It was writ- 
ten and faultlessly photographed by 
Pierre-Dominique Gaisseau, the French 
explorer who led a 1959 expedition to 
the head-hunting wilderness of Dutch 
New Guinea and returned with the re- 
markable documentary, The Sky Above 
—The Mud Below. His new film at- 
tempts to explore New York City in 
much the same way. “Never has there 
been a city in the world like this,” 
glows Gaisseau, as his camera ogles 
the sheer canyons of lower Manhattan. 
“It occurs to me that people who ex- 
pect a bomb to fall don’t build their 
walls of glass. A city of glass is like a 
declaration of peace.” 

What follows are views of life among 
such ethnic fringe groups as Brooklyn’s 
Hasidic Jews, a band of Rumanian gyp- 
sies at Coney Island, a voodoo cult in 
Harlem, Japanese Buddhists on River- 
side Drive, New Year revelers in China- 
town. Paradoxically, while poking 
through the city’s sociological byways, 
Gaisseau misses the singular flavor of 
New York almost entirely. Like many 
other well-meaning tourists, he makes 
a superficial tour of the melting pot but 
overlooks the fire that keeps it going— 
the fast, fierce, savvy modernity of a 
great metropolis. 
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How can your company attract the people you want? 


Every executive knows it takes more than a pay check 
and a title to attract and hold key people. Employee 
benefit programs can help — but they must be prop- 
erly explained. 

To get the most from your dollars . . . full power 
from your investment . . . you must communicate the 
value of your program, forcefully and frequently. 

This is one reason why Connecticut General has 
developed an exclusive technique of Better Employee 


Understanding of group insurance and pension plans. 
B.E.U. adds an important new dimension to your 
benefit program by helping you to communicate its 
true value on a regular basis. The results? You get 
added value from the dollars you spend. A Connecti- 
cut General agent or broker will gladly give you more 
information. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 
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Starting October 25th 


NOW 





AIR CANADA 


OFFERS 





25% OFF 








ON FAMILY 
FARES 





EVERY DAY 


(EVEN IN ECONOMY CLASS) 


NEW DAILY DISCOUNT 
FAMILY PLAN ON ALL 
NORTH AMERICAN ROUTES: 


¢ 25% off for wives and 
dependent children, 


12-21 years 


e 50% off for all children 
between 2 and 11 


e Child under 2 travels free 
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Now, at last, it’s easy and thrifty to make travel plans for the whole family! 
AIR CANADA offers a Family Fare Plan that’s uncomplicated—and unlimited 
as to flying days. You go and return any day of the week you choose. 


Father pays full fare (or Mother does, if she’s shepherding the brood). The 
rest of the family, children between 12 and 21, go at 25% off. Except chil- 
dren 11 and under—they go ha/f-fare. If there’s a child under 2—he goes free! 


The new daily discount Family Plan provides special meals and reading 
material for the youngsters. You make a swift, comfortable trip. And you 
enjoy the courteous service and thorough-going dependability of one of the 
free world’s top ten airlines. 


Plan a family holiday in Canada. Fly up for sightseeing . . . for a “foreign” 
shopping spree .. . to visit family or friends . ... for skiing (it comes first to 
Canada). Get the facts about 
AIR CANADA’s new daily discount 


Family Plan. See your Travel AIR CANADA 


Agent. Or phone A/R CANADA. A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 
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 they’re just waiting for the right design engineers to come along. 


, McLouth Formulas ML-50, ML-60, ML-70, MLF, MLX-45, MLX-50, MLX-55 and MLX-60. 


Kight common blocks of very uncommon steel. Each combines higher strength 
with lower weight; each has a unique personality. Some love the weather that 
ruins ordinary steels. Others yield more muscle at exceptionally low cost. 
One was born just to take hard knocks without showing them. 
Think of it. Eight ways to improve products of steel—and 
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What the automotive industry needs, - 


Mt Alas 


Recently our Valve Division delivered its one-billion-five- 
hundred-millionth valve. That’s enough to equip all the 
passenger cars built in the United States during the last 
quarter century! As the largest manufacturer, we've pio- 
neered many of the advances. Such as positive valve 
rotators, which extend valve life many times. They are 
now standard on some passenger cars, as well as most 
truck and tractor engines. Thompson Ramo Wooldridge 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio—a corporation diversified in the 
automotive, aerospace and electronics fields. 


TRW AUTOMOTIVE DIVISIONS 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


Hearts are gay in eX CO 


«= Laughter ripples through the land. 
Smiles are shy yet warmly welcoming. 
Music is everywhere. The lift you get 
from your vacation in Mexico will 
buoy your spirits long after your sun- 
tan has faded or you’ve stopped brag- 
ging about the biggest marlin ever! 

Mexico indeed has magic. It also 
has modern, even luxurious hotels and 
restaurants—all the basic comforts you 





want plus some mighty spectacular 
charms all her own. 

Where else can you combine spar- 
kling blue seas with snow-capped vol- 
canoes...modern architecture and the 
marvels left by Mayans and Toltecs 
a thousand years ago...swimming 
among gardenias and soaking away 
fatigue in any of a dozen famous spas 
...deep sea fishing and dancing under 





Gentlemen: 


NAME 


a tropical moon to mariachis. Where 
else the winding cobbestoned towns, 
great museums, golf, jai alai, horse- 
racing and bullfights. 

Mexico has all this and more, much 
more. So come to relax, have fun, join 
the frolic at a colorful village fiesta, 
skin dive in warm, clear waters or sim- 
ply laze on a beach. Your travel agent 
will fill you in on marvelous Mexico. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL 
Mexican Government Tourist Dept. 
Dept. T-4. 2 East 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me illustrated literature on Mexico. 
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WHAT'S 
SO SPECIAL 
ABOUE-FHIS 
NAME? 


First, it tells you that this 


is a very exceptional Bourbon... 


handmade on an original sour 


mash recipe. Of such excellence 
that in Kentucky, home of the 
finest Bourbons, it is the most 
popular premium* whiskey by 
far. Bourbon scholars use it 

as a standard of comparison 

by which all whiskey is 
judged. A comparison which 
we at America’s oldest 

family distillery invite you 


to make . . . soon. 


*At its price or higher. 


ITS 
PRICE 
OR 
HIGHER 





STITZEL-WELLER America's Oldest Family Distillery ¢ Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 ¢ 100 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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Edge of Darkness 


THE BRIGADIER AND THE GOLF WID- 
OW by John Cheever. 275 pages. Har- 
per & Row. $4.95. 


Lazing beside the Westerhazys’ green 
pool one Sunday afternoon, Neddy Mer- 
rill decides to swim home. It pleases 
him to imagine that his neighbors’ 
swimming pools form the course of a 
broad river winding through fertile fields 
to the grounds of his own fine house. 
He names the river after his wife Lu- 
cinda and sets out at a choppy crawl. 
At the Grahams’ he is given a drink, 
and at the Bunkers’, where a pool party 
is going on, he gets another. “Oh, how 
bonny and lush were the banks of the 
Lucinda River! Prosperous men and 
women gathered by the sapphire-colored 
waters, while caterers’ men in white 
coats passed them cold gin.” 

But the afternoon turns cold, Neddy 
tires, and beyond the difficult portage 
of Route 424 he begins to see odd un- 
familiarities that are not on his mental 
map. The lawns of friends are weed- 
grown; for-sale signs appear. There is 
another pool party, but the hostess, who 
is a social inferior, snubs him. Someone 
offers a word of sympathy for Neddy’s 
financial troubles, and Neddy, vaguely 
uneasy, cannot recall that he has any. 
Chilled, and more tired than seems rea- 
sonable, he doggedly swims the last leg 
of his trip and hurries home to his wife 
and four tennis-playing daughters. They 
are gone: the house is locked and empty, 
and it is obvious that no one has lived 
there for a long time. 

Real Edges. The story is typical of 
one preoccupation of John Cheever 
(TIME cover, March 27): the prosper- 
ous suburbanite who turns an unsus- 
pected corner and falls off the edge of 
things into outer darkness. In synopsis, 
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JOHN CHEEVER 
The subtler terrors of suburbia. 
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the occult shading of these stories can 
seem affected, but Cheever is persua- 
sive. His edges are real, and the corners 
that one turns to reach them seem very 
near. 

Kafka evokes the terror of a citizen 
forced by a faceless and brutalizing state 
to stand trial for an unspecified crime. 
Cheever writes of a subtler terror: that 
of citizens richly and pointlessly re- 
warded by an equally faceless society. 
Unsupported by arrogance of family or 
formal rank, equipped with no irreplace- 
able skill, the well-to-do suburbanite 
wonders vaguely and passionately why 
he deserves the country clubs, the trips 
to Bermuda and the swimming pools. 
More sharply, he wonders how long it 
will last. Will the money stop? Will the 
unpredictable demons of alimony or In- 
ternal Revenue turn treacherous? The 
sickness unto death is not the artisan’s 
fear that his arm will go lame; the 
suburbanite arm could not earn him 
the price of his quinine water. It is a less 
specific and less bearable fear: there 
are gods to be appeased, and the sub- 
urbanite has forgotten even their names. 

On Classic Lines. The gods were 
more elaborately and profoundly ex- 
plored in Cheever’s Wapshot Chroni- 
cle. These stories are in his lesser mode. 
In fact, the stratagem of treating subur- 
bia as if it were a sacred grove, with 
every flowering tree an imprisoned 
nymph, works best when it is worked 
least. One story, for instance, begins: 
“Larry Actaeon was built along clas- 
sical lines . . .” and the reader, with 
the help of a mythological dictionary, 
recalls that Actaeon observed Diana at 
her bath and was punished by being 
turned into a stag and torn apart by 
hounds. All too patly, Larry Actaeon 
sees a lady partner in his investment- 
banking firm naked in the office of an 
associate and later that day is killed by 
his own savage dogs. But the precision 
with which the story follows the out- 
landish myth obscures its point, which 
is that there are edges over which even 
investment bankers may tumble. 

The mode is much more successful in 
the last, and best, story in the Meta- 
morphoses series, when Cheever keeps 
only the mood of magical transforma- 
tion. Goaded by the Surgeon General’s 
report, Mr. Bradish gives up tobacco and 
his sanity. “Late in the party, a young 
woman wearing a light sack or tube- 
shaped dress, her long hair the color of 
Virginia tobacco, came in at the door. 
In his ardor to reach her, he knocked 
over a table and several glasses. It was, 
or had been up to that point, a decorous 
party, but the noise of broken glass, 
followed by the screaming of the stran- 
ger when he wrapped his legs around 
her and buried his nose in her tobacco- 
colored hair, were barbarous.” 

It has been a long time since anyone 
fell off such an edge or wrote a story 
so funny. 


PAULO MUNIZ 





ROBERT LOWELL 
Occasionally obscure to tease the mind. 


Poet of the Particular 


FOR THE UNION DEAD by Robert 
Lowell. 72 pages. Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux. $3.95. 


“The fact is the sweetest dream that 
labor knows,” Robert Frost once wrote 
in a poem; and another New Englander, 
Robert Lowell, has created a whole 
body of durable poetry on that notion. 

Lowell is the poet par excellence of 
the particular. Too. prosy for some 
tastes, he insists that poems must in- 
corporate the prosiness of life; poetry 
must be as important as prose. He ig- 
nores the usual poetical devices that 
are calculated to woo a reader, makes 
no concession to sound for its own 
sake. As he describes Hawthorne in one 
poem, his head is often bent down, 
“Brooding, brooding, eyes fixed on some 
chip,/some stone, some common plant,/ 
the commonest thing,/ as if it were 
the clue.” 

The early Lowell was more flam- 
boyant. His verse was intricately alle- 
gorical and grandly rhetorical, as in 
the killing of the great white whale, 
that symbol of suffering, in The Quaker 
Graveyard in Nantucket: 

The death lance churns into the 

sanctuary, tears 

The gun-blue swingle, heaving like a 

flail, 

And hacks the coiling life out: it 

works and drags 

And rips the sperm-whale’s midriff 

into rags, 

Gobbets of blubber spill to wind and 

weather. 

Eventually the seas subsided, the 
storm abated, and the majestic, tor- 
mented whale dropped out of Lowell’s 
poetry. In Life Studies, in fact, Lowell 
discarded the whole allegorical-religious 
baggage and became directly, fiercely, 
even embarrassingly, personal. The po- 
ems dealt with his immediate family: his 
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Which 
insurance policy 
guarantees your profit 
when calamity closes 
your business? 


(And also covers buildings, 
stock, equipment, liability, 
medical payments, 
employee dishonesty, 
robbery, burglary, theft, 
transportation 
and other optional 
coverages as needed.) 





NOW ONE POLICY COVERS ALL THESE RISKS—RATES 


With the new Portfolio Policy you can choose 
exactly the protection you need for your busi- 
ness or institution. No gaps or duplications. No 
costly frills. This is a custom-tailored portfolio 
of protection combined into one insurance 
policy. 

It includes basic Property and Liability in- 
surance plus any Optional Coverage you select, 


in any combination. It is designed to give you 
complete protection in one, simple, easy-to- 
read package. 


You can save money in two ways: (1) The 
Portfolio Policy is written to fit your business, 
so you don’t pay for extras you don’t need. 
(2) Your hazards are individually rated so 
you don’t pay for someone else’s dangerous 


FIREMAN’S FUND AMERICAN 


THE FINEST PROTECTION AVAILABLE FOR YOUR FAMILY, YOUR 
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THEM INDIVIDUALLY FOR LOWEST PREMIUM COSTS! 


risks or poor management. 


There is one premium. One renewal date. 
_ A deferred payment plan is available. Find 
out how the new Fireman’s Fund American 
Portfolio Policy can provide better protection 
and save money for your company. 


The Portfolio Policy is 
available, in most states, ip, 
through 25,000 independ- hemes 


.. y ent agents and brokers Leer o0] FUND 
e | i S UJ i A N C E of AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
_ PROPERTY AND YOUR BUSINESS. 
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F J For your 
REE! courtesy 

in inviting 
our agent to your place of 
business for an interview, he 
will present you with this 
newly-minted Kennedy half- 
dollar in a solid lucite paper- 
weight. Mail this coupon. 


Fireman’s Fund American Insurance 
3333 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 


I enclose my business letterhead. Please 
have a Fireman’s Fund American agent 
contact me to discuss the new Portfolio 
Policy. I understand he will present me 
with a Kennedy half-dollar paperweight. 
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WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 
ALBERT PICK’ 


The lady with the twinkle in her 
eye, naturally. She’s alive and vi- 
brant, unlike any mannequin — she 
likes people, and she responds to 
people who like her. 


Which is why she—and so many 
others — stay at Albert Pick hotels 
and motels. They know that guests 
of Albert Pick are treated hospit- 
ably and with genuine liking. 


If you’ve been treated like a manne- 
quin at hotels and motels where 
you've stayed, try one of Albert 
Pick’s. With us you’re as alive as 
Mary E. Dunn of New York City, 
the one with the twinkle in her eye. 
She’s a real guest, you know. 


HOTELS MOTELS 


Immediate reservations at any Albert Pick Hotel, Motel, 
reservation office, or through your travel agent. 


PICK HOTELS: Birmingham/Chicago/Cincinnati/ 
Cleveland/Columbus, 0./Detroit/Flint, Mich. /Minneapolis/ 
New York (Belmont Plaza) /Pittsburgh/St. Louis/South Bend/ 
Toledo/Topeka/Washington, D. C./Youngstown. 


ALBERT PICK MOTELS: Chattanooga/Chicago (Weller’s 
Motor Lodge) /Colorado Springs/Columbus, 0. (Nationwidelnn)/ 
E. Lansing, Mich./Harrisburg, Pa. (Nationwide Inn)/Huntsville, 
Ala. / Louisville, Ky. / Miami Beach / Minneapolis (Biltmore 
Motor Hotel) / Mobile / Montgomery / Nashville / Natchez, 
Miss. / Rockford, Ill. / St. Louis / Terre Haute, Ind. 


RESERVATION OFFICES: Atlanta / Boston / Chicago / 

Los Angeles / Milwaukee / New York / Philadelphia / Seattle / 

San Francisco / Washington, D.C. 

Pick Hotels Corporation * 20 N. Wacker Drive * Chicago 60606 
Albert Pick, Jr., President 
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father, whom he despised; his moth- 
er, whom he tolerated; his grandfather, 
whom he loved. His verse was often 
unfashionably raw and impassioned: 

The nineteenth century, tired of 

children, is gone 

Fheyve-all-gone into-a world of 

light; the farm’s my own. . . 

Grandpa! Have me, hold me, cherish 

me! 

Tears smut my fingers. 

Lowell’s latest book of verse, For the 
Union Dead, is in the manner of Life 
Studies, but Lowell is making his way 
back into the world, again. The best of 
these poems have a compactness of 
phrase that evokes a time and a place 
with a vividness that comes from “med- 
itation on the true and insignificant,” 
as in the poem, The Mouth of the 
Hudson: 

A single man stands like a 

bird-watcher, 

and scuffles the pepper and salt snow 

from a discarded, gray 

Westinghouse Electric cable drum. 

He cannot discover America by 

counting 

the chains of condemned freight- 

trains 

from thirty states... 

Across the river, 

ledges of suburban factories tan 

in the sulphur-yellow sun 

of the unforgivable landscape. 

Yet Lowell’s grim landscape is re- 
lieved by people, people hallowed by 
compassion. Lowell’s compassion has 
been tested. Great chunks of his life 
have been spent in misery and in men- 
tal asylums (an experience he has duly 
and dispassionately recorded in a 
poem). Now, for the first time, he has 
kind words for his father; for Jonathan 
Edwards, symbol of rigid Puritanism; 
even for that total tyrant, Caligula: 
“., . yours the lawlessness/ Of some- 
thing simple that has lost its law.” 

There are poems of lost loves and 
broken marriages: 

Everything’s changed for the best— 

How quivering and fierce we were, 

There snowbound together, 

simmering like wasps 

in our tent of books! 

But in the best classical sense, Lowell 
is a balanced poet. Good and evil are 
poised in his poetry. His darkly glowing 
poem on Florence is a reminder that 
beauty, art and civilization are pur- 
chased at a high price: 

Oh Florence, Florence, patroness 

Of the lovely tyrannicides! 

Perseus, David and Judith, 

Lords and Ladies of the Blood, 

Greek demi-gods of the Cross, 

Rise sword in hand above the 

unshaven, 

Formless decapitation 

Of the monsters, tub of guts, 

Mortifying chunks for the pack. 

Pity the monsters! 

Pity the monsters! 

Perhaps one always took the wrong 

side— 

Ah, to have known, to have loved 








She tie “Front Desk” 


KNOW-HOW 


even the first day! 


Manpower white glove girls have 

had special training in how to adapt — 
quickly on temporary help assign- _ 
ments. They adjust immediately and — 
get right to work. There’s none better. — 


MANPOWER | 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
The world’s largest temporary help service | 






Over 300 offices throughout the world 








sales when everything 
else fails. Put something more | 


into your salesmen. Not more incentives. 
Not more contests. Not more pep rallies. 
These profit them only by momentary 
stimulation. 

Our 52-year specialty is in training sales- 
men to make a permanent increase in 
their selling. This means more dependable 
sales predictions and profits for you, more 
assured rewards for your salesmen. 

How do we do this? We stress motiva- 
tional methods in training your men. Self- 
motivation as well as customer motivation. 
Companies in 541 cities will tell you we 
get results. Call or write us to conduct a 
Sales Evaluation Clinic for your men. We | 
may put a lift in your sales graph. te 


How to increase = | 


THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 
Suite 184-T + 15 West 46th Street, New York City, 36, New York 
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Richard and his father are building a companionship, enriched by 


the many activities they share, in a family made more secure by the 
guaranteed protection of permanent life insurance. Dad’s long term 
savings plan was arranged with the help of his Great-West Life 
representative. It provides sure protection now, with increasing, 
guaranteed cash reserves that create retirement income he will never 


outlive. For this family, as it can be for your family, Great-West Life 


is the key to financial security Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE Gm COMPANY 


STXAND “A HALF  BILEION DOLLARS OF ik OnE Cal HOON jar Or Ry OnUcR a iP Osu C Ya One DabenTs 





Want to know how more products, every day, get 


lighter 
stronger 
better 

less costly ? 


Somebody 
thought wire! 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel 
Industry on a product assures you it is 
made of modern, versatile, economical 
Steel. Put it on the products you sell. 
Look for it on the products you buy. 





Steel wire generates ideas for product improvement, product innovations, and 
product savings. For example, are you making or using products that depend 
only on their outer perimeter for proper function? Why pay for all that metal 
in the middle? Think wire. Why just wish you could cut weight? Think wire. 

Steel wire can be virtually anything you can imagine, because it can be 
almost any shape or alloy—rigid or flexible, hard or soft, thick or thin, strong, 
compressible, stretchable, formable, compact, resilient, and fastenable. And, 
in addition, when you make it with wire there’s no expensive whittling neces- 
sary to achieve the part shape. You use all of it. Another saving and profit- 
maker— Republic Steel Wire can be plated with other metals, painted, or 
coated with plastic. 

Republic Wire specialists are on call, right now, to help you think wire 
right in your plant. Why not call or write today to get their ideas for making 
your product lighter, stronger, better, faster. No obligation. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


C O° cR:, PO VReASESeOmn 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 







[REPUBLIC | 


STEEL 


pe 
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e Too many Davids and Judiths! 
Be My heart bleeds black blood for the 
7. monster. 
sf Lowell is occasionally obscure, and 
_ even his most explicit poems contain 
_ elusive overtones that tease the mind— 
~ sometimes hauntingly, now and then 
 irritatingly. Few poems end in a tidy 
ay moral or a neat epigram. But the fact 
_ is that the poetry lives—images linger 
_ in the mind, the thing described is seen 
_ with stunning clarity; Lowell somehow 
_ builds emotion with the most mundane 
words and images. After reading the 
title poem, who will forget the statue of 
the gallant colonel at the head of his 
_ Negro soldiers, standing defiant amidst 
_ the bulldozers of Boston Common, a re- 
_ proachful reminder of the forgotten 
_ fervor of the old Boston abolitionists, 
_ while around him “everywhere, giant 
finned cars nose forward like fish; a 
Savage servility slides by on grease.” 


x 


BEN MARTIN 





a THOMAS BERGER 
q Why Custer wasn’t scalped. 


: Jack Crabb, Oldtimer 


_ LITTLE BIG MAN by Thomas Berger. 
440 pages. Dial. $5.95. 


Deer sir I hurd you was trying to fine 
__me—lI reckon its me you was trying to 


_ fine on account I never hurd of enny- 


body else among these here old burned 
out wrecks at this home who was ever 
_ ahero like myself and partipated in the 
_glorus history of the Olden Time Fron- 
_ teer and new them all Genl Custer, Set- 
x ting Bull, Wild Bill, etc or went through 
_ the socalled Little Bighorn fight or Cus- 
_ ters Last Stand. 
e I am being held prisoner here. I am 
One Hundred and 11 year old and if I 
_ had my single acton Colt’s I wd shoot 
my way out but I aint got it. Being 
your a riter and all I will sell my story 
_ for 50 Thousand dollar which I figure 
_ to be cheap. 
In this fashion, Author Thomas Ber- 


ger introduces Jack Crabb, who surely 
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oe A brave, sincere, and moving offer: Be 
Air-India’s _ 
Tour Manager will 


give you the Maharajah 
off his lapel 





if you can find better 
tour values than these. 


Of course, it’s quite possible you may 
find cheaper tours. But it doesn’t take 
a tour expert to tell you that value 

is more than a matter of price...it’s 
what you see, how you travel, how 
you’re treated. That’s why we can be 
supremely confident that AIR-INDIA’s 
Maharajah Holidays offer more of 
everything that makes your tour a 
real value: imaginative itineraries, 
fascinating sightseeing, colorful 
entertainment, attractive accommo- 
dations—and the delightful experi- 
ence of being cared for like a 
Maharajah. 


Important: If you’re a Maharajah 
on a budget, AIR-INDIA offers the 
lowest rates on ““Go-Now-Pay-Later” 
plans. As little as 10% down... 

up to 24 months to pay. 


Four tours to choose from... 
as low as $534*—all expenses 
paid including air fare! 


Spain—15 days—two days each in 
Paris and London. To make a 21-day 
holiday, choose an extension to 
Sicily or Morocco. 


Sicily—15 days—including Rome 
and London. Six-day extensions to 
either Morocco or Spain. 


Morocco—15 days—including 
Paris and London. Six-day extensions 
to either Spain or Sicily. 


Europe—our new low-cost 
“Europak” Tour from 15 to 45 days. 


Plan your own tour from four basic 
itineraries. Sightseeing where and 
when you want... hotels of your 
choice with confirmed reservations. 
Everything pre-arranged and 
pre-paid before departure. 


Naturally, you can’t be properly 
carried away by the excitement and 
the value of AIR-INDIA’s tours until 
you’ve had a chance to pore over 
them. To do that simply send the 
coupon for our FREE ‘Maharajah 
Holiday” brochures. 


(And if you still want to challenge 
our Tour Manager, he’s standing 
by at the ready. ) 


*including 21-day jet economy excursion fare from New York 
-13 


AIR-INDIASY 


410 Park Avenue, N. Y. 10022 


It’s a moving offer, all right. 
Kindly send me your 
brochures on the following 


tours: 

(_] Spain CL) Sicily 
| Morocco _] Europe 
PS. If I can’t find a better val- 


t 
| 
| 
| 
] 
I 
| 
| 
i 
| ue, and I choose an AIR-INDIA 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
L 





tour, will you give me a Maha- 
rajah pin, anyway? 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
cry 


STATE___. ZIP CODE 


MY TRAVEL AGENT IS: 


sam om hain ess lia oun mc GOO oes eB oo oe 
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THE CHOICE 






MOUSEMAT 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from everywhere enjoy the 
famous Essex House. Overlooking Central 
Park, it’s close to business, entertainment, 
Lincoln Center and the Coliseum. All 
rooms with television and air-conditioned. 


Single from $17 ¢ Double from $21 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $32 
Chicago: FInancial 6-2979 
New York: CIrcle 7-0300 


Teletype: 212-640-4257 





Videens fe aio Vice-President & ee Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH e NEW YORK 


““Daddy, you forgot... 





Susan Spotless says: 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL | 
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| Hudson Strode’s 








must be one of the most delightfully 
absurd fictional fossils ever unearthed 
from the Olden Time Fronteer. Berger 
solemnly declares that Crabb was “ei- 
ther the most neglected hero in the his- 
tory of this country or a liar of insane 
proportions. ” Crabb, in fact, is both, 
which is just what Berger intended him 
to be. As relived by Crabb in Berger’s 
telling, the legends and the romanticized 
history of the West are comically disas- 
sembled, like Hamlets seen from back- 
stage. Typical is Crabb’s meeting with 
Wyatt Earp. “You just spoke my name,” 
says the skinny stranger. “I don’t know 
your name,” says Jack. “It is Earp,” 
says the stranger. “Oh,” says Jack, 
“what I done was belch.” 

Wild Bill Hickok appears as the sort 
of feller who loved to talk about guns 
with the expertise of an Ian Fleming. 
“Now then, about that S & W you car- 
ry, said Wild Bill. “It is a handsome 
weapon, but the shells have a bad habit 
of erupting and jamming the chambers. 
I'd lay the piece aside and get me some- 
thing else: a Colt’s, with the Thuer con- 
version.” Crabb reports that Hickok 
knew an hombre who carried a small 
pistol in his crotch. When cornered, the 
fellow would ask permission to relieve 
himself before dying, open his fly, and 
fire. “The trouble was one time he got 
overhasty and shot off his male parts.” 

Betwixt and between, Berger-Crabb 
is a spellbinding storyteller with a fine 
feel for frontier manners and morals 
and for fascinating Indian lore. And why 
didn’t the Sioux scalp Custer? Jack 
Crabb knows (because he was there): 


| Custer was getting bald. 


Justice for a Rebel 


JEFFERSON DAVIS by Hudson Strode. 
556 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 


| $7.50. 


With perverse sentimentality, poster- 
ity often remembers history’s losers 
more fondly than the luckier or more 
competent heroes who beat them. But 
nothing like this Joan of Arc or Mary 
Queen of Scots effect has occurred in 
the case of Jefferson Davis. The public 
memory retains his name, but his deeds 
and character are dimmer than Han- 
nibal’s. Perhaps it is because Davis re- 
fused to let himself be forgiven, and 
went on proclaiming the rightness of 
the .South’s cause until his death in 
1889. Or it may be that the popular 


| taste for gallant losers is satisfied in this 


historical instance by the courtly war- 
rior, Robert E. Lee. At any rate, the 
dimness of Davis’ repute, even among 
Southerners, is attested by the fact that 
three-volume biogra- 
phy is not only the best modern work 
on Davis; it is virtually the only one. 

Partisan View. The book is clearly 
partisan, and Strode, who is emeritus 
professor of English at the University of 
Alabama, frankly admits that he is pre- 
senting “the Southern viewpoint.” He 
obviously believes that Davis was cor- 


| rect in his fundamentalist reading of 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 





JEFF DAVIS (CIRCA 1889) 
Victim of a classical passion. 


the Constitution, that the South was jus- | 
tified in seceding, and that the Civil War 
was a Close parallel to the American 
Revolution, in that it, too, was a war 
for independence. His references to 
slaves almost invariably mention their 
great Joyalty and contentment. Thissp 
the third and last volume, bears the 
title Jefferson Davis: Tragic Hero, and— 
Strode writes in his introduction: “I_ 
can find no fatal ‘flaw’ in the Davis | 
character like to that which usem 
speare gives his heroes to bring about 
their own ruin, unless it be a passion 
he shared with the classic Greeks: an 
almost fanatical belief in freedom in 
government.” 

The reader who stops short of seeing 
Davis as tragic must admit that he was _ 
an extraordinary man, whose best qual-_ 
ity was an inflexible devotion to princi-— 
ple. Davis had been a minor but au- 
thentic hero of the Mexican War, an 
exemplary Secretary of War under 
Franklin Pierce and, up to a few weeks 
before he was called to the presidency 
of the seceding states, an outstanding 
member of the U.S. Senate. His mal- 


























treatment after the Civil War was — 
shameful. President Andrew Johnson 
signed a proclamation -Tidiculously 


charging him with complicity in the 
assassination of Lincoln, and he was 
kept in prison for two years—the first 
week in leg irons—before being re- 
leased without a trial. His personal bur- 
dens were increased by the death, in 
infancy or early youth, of his four sons. 

Near Treason. But Davis is remem- 
bered because he was President of the 
Confederacy. Strode, listing his achieve- — 
ments, writes that he was “perhaps the 
only political chief in history who suc- 
cessfully organized a new nation in the 
course of pursuing a mighty war.” But 
did he? Davis’ Constitution, with its 
emphasis on states’ rights, left it up to 
the individual Governors to contribute 
troops and supplies only as they felt 
inclined. The Governors of Georgia and 
North Carolina particularly were ob- 
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Get lost! 


Lose yourself on a Sunny European Holiday. (It’s so eco- 





nomical, you can afford to lose that old habit of going south 
every winter, too.) Alitalia Airlines has the Mediterranean, 
sunny Spain and Portugal, warm dazzling Italy for you. 
And how much do you spend at ‘“‘that beach”’ or the Island 
; . in a few weeks anyway? We'll give you the same sun and 
abo throw in the Mediterranean moon, too. For about the same 
money. (Maybe even less.) 





Hide away in a fado sate ora Becarich 
cantina! (With a cute senorita?) 


___15-Day Sunny Holiday to Spain and Por- 
__ tugal — $449.00. Jet to Lisbon, wander 
through the narrow streets and open mar- 
_ ketplaces. Visit quaint Portuguese fishing 
villages, elegant Estoril, Fatima and on to 
Spain. First Class hotels only. Travel lei- 
surely through Andalusia and Seville. 
’ Sample the sherry in Jerez, see Granada, 
Madrid, Salamanca, Coimbra, Guarda. 





__ Disguise yourself as a movie star and 
- meltinto the exciting nightlife of Rome. 


_ 15-Day Sunny Holiday to Italy—$699.50. 

_ For the crowd shunner — the traveler who 
__fikes the convenience of an organized tour 
© but likes to travel alone. A magnificent 
_ 2 weeks touring golden Italy, Rome, the 
_ Eternal City. Fantastic Venice. Milan, lively, 
bustling. Bella Florence. Sounds like the 
"end" in travel, doesn't it? But there's more. 
_ For very little more you can take another 
~week in’ Naples and Capri or Sicily or 
_ Paris and London. Buono! 
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Lose yourself onan coerahe binge. 


21-Day Sunny Holiday Opera Tour — 
$820.00. For the Jet set! And, as it was 
meant to be heard—in the great opera 
houses of Europe. The Royal Theatre of 
Copenhagen! Vienna’s Staatsoper! Mu- 
nich! Zurich! Paris! Brussels! London's 
Covent Garden! And, you'll see the sights. 
The Little Mermaid, the Eiffel Tower, the 
Tower of London. Time to relax, and wan- 
der, too! Bravissima Alitalia! 


Sneak away ona moonlit gondola ride. 
15-Day Sunny Holiday inltaly—$599.50. 
Group tour of Italy especially designed for 
the first time traveler. Every opportunity to 
enjoy Italy at its most exciting is planned. 
(Still, with plenty of leisure time.) Jet to bus- 
tling Milan. See the Cathedral, da Vinci's 
“Last Supper,” La Scala. Then on to Venice; 
the Grand Canal, the Doge's Palace, the 
gondolas. Ravenna, Florence, Assisi, 
dozens of cities and towns, and of course, 
Eternal Rome, that magnificent mixture of 
ancient past and exciting present. 


Disappear on a Mediterranean cruise. 


Five Fabulous Air/Sea Cruises From 
$699.50. Jet to Milan. Board your ship 
at Venice or Genoa and you're off. Cruise 
around Italy, the West African Coast, 
Casablanca, Gibraltar, the Canary Islands. 
Or cruise the Eastern Med.; Venice, Athens, 
Alexandria, Port Said, Beirut, Haifa, 
Rhodes, Crete. Invade the Black Sea. Corfu, 
Istanbul, Odessa, Yalta, Delphi, Ephesus. 
The Greek ste sucky and Asia Minor. 


eeceecesese eee eee ens 


TOUR DIRECTOR: ALITALIA AIRLINES 
666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Dept. T1016 


Please send me full information on the following Alitalia 


Tour Programs. 














( Italy. (By yourself!) [] Italy. (Group) 
e ( Spain and Portugal. [ Greek Islands. 
: OJ Mediterranean Cruises. Middle East. 
z (J Opera tour. (] Africa. 
: CJ Around the World Tour. 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 





My Telephone No.: 





My Travel Agent is: 


ALITALIA+ 


——————— AIRLINES 
See your Alitalia Travel Agent! 


Se eeeeeooeBeseeereecreoeeereeeeooeeere 











DOSS THO HTH SHOSEHHHHHHHTHESHHEHHHHHH HEHEHE HOSE HD SOHEHHHHHHEHEHOHHHEHR EHD EHO 


eereee eee SSeeeeeeseeeSSeeseeess eee 


All Prices Based on 21/14 Day Round Trip Jet Economy Fares fram New York, 
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Just 15 
minutes 
of vigorous 
activity 


Just 15 minutes of vigorous activity 
—during a daily physical education 
period—can improve the physical 
fitness of our nation’s youth. One 
third of our children lack the strength 
and endurance to pass simple phys- 
ical achievement tests! Your child— 
if he’s as inactive as most youngsters 
nowadays—may be among them. 
That’s why you should know as much 
about the physical education pro- 
gram in your child’s school as you 
know about its academic 
program. Precisely how 
much time is given to 
physical education daily? 
Precisely what kind of 


Published as a public service in cooperation with The Advertising Council 
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activity does it include? Unfortu- 
nately, in too many schools, physical 
education programs are geared to the 
development of athletically-gifted 
students. Consequently, those who 
are not inclined to participate in 
team or competitive sports, do not 
get the physical conditioning they 
need. Find out if there’s sufficient 
emphasis on this important phase 
of your child’s education. And to help 
you evaluate the fitness program in 
your school, write for the 
free booklet offered by 
The President's Council 
on Physical Fitness, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





structive to a degree that, in a more 


centralized nation, 


would have been 


treason. Governor Joseph E. Brown of 
Georgia pettishly sent the whole state 
militia on furlough at one crucial point 


in 


1864. Governor Zebulon Vance of 


North Carolina hoarded huge quantities 


of 


military supplies. Strode observes 


that “the President must have reflected 
somewhat bitterly what a difference 
these hoarded commodities would have 
made to Lee’s men during the grueling 
siege of Petersburg. But he had been 
unable to persuade the Governor to 
relinquish his stores.” 


Apparently, it did not occur to Davis 


that a governmental system in which a 


President was required to “persuade” - 


a state Governor to contribute supplies 
during a wartime emergency was ridic- 
ulously unworkable. 


It was, of course, a remarkable 


achievement for Davis to have imposed 


as 


much order as he did on a military 


situation in which the odds were al- 
most always poor. But Strode, perhaps 


in 


an effort to make up’ for all of the 


wrongs done to Davis in those times 


an 


d since, asks that he be listed among 


history’s great chiefs. He was neither 


a 


great chief nor a tragic hero, and 


a more measured appraisal would have 


do 


ne him more justice. 


Too Many Subtitles 


31 


de 


A KIND OF ANGER by Eric Ambler. 
1 pages. Atheneum. $4.95. 


A wealthy Iraqian refugee is shot to 
ath in the bedroom of his secluded 


Swiss villa. A black Mercedes 3008S pi- 
loted by a beautiful girl roars away into 
the snowy night. The refugee turns out 


to 


curity forces, 


have been the ex-chief of Iraq’s se- 
who was conspiring 


against his government. The vanished 
girl turns out to be his French mistress, 
Lucia Bernardi. There is a missing suit- 
case full of documents. There are oil 
interests. And when the police of three 
countries are stumped, there is even 


Piet Maas, 
young Dutch journalist who is told by_. 


a brilliant, disillusioned 


his boss to Find That Girl! Cut! Next 
scene: the sunny Riviera. . . 


Ten times in the past 27 years, Au- 


thor Ambler has taken ingredients not 
unlike these and distilled his own aro- 
matic blend of 160-proof suspense— 
sometimes with the smoky overtones of 
his early A Coffin for Dimitrios, some- 
times with the dry, fruity tang of last 


ye 
by 


ar’s The Light of Day (bubblingly filmed 
Jules Dassin as Topkapi). This 


time, unfortunately, somebody’s been 
tinkering with the formula. As Piet 


an 


d Lucia go through their appointed 


rounds of deception and huff-and-puff 


ch 


ase, the reader begins to realize that — 


too many of the motivations are phony, 
too much of the real action takes place 
off-screen, while too much of the on- 
screen talk comes out with a kind of 
freshly translated stiffness, as though 
the characters were speaking directly 


in 


English subtitles. 
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Social 
lions 
agree... 
. ; it’s 
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Chez Capri CREME de MENTHE 


SELECTED BY fewest 
HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7, MICH., 60 PROOF 
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Aunt Eve has found a new friend. Mr. Aton 


Mr. Atomic Electric Power, to be formal about 
it. And he’s one of the most promising fellows 
to come on the energy scene since Aunt Eve was 
a girl in pigtails. For the atom is the newest of 
the fuels used for producing electricity. 


Already, in areas where it’s economical, Mr. 
Atom is helping Aunt Eve—and a lot of other ladies 
—do their housework, cook their meals, enjoy the 
pleasures of electric living. And surely he’ll be 
doing more and more of the hard and heavy work 
as time goes on, and atomic fuel becomes more 
economical to use in more sections of the country. 
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America’s investor-owned electric light and 
power companies are now working on 25 projects 
which will help atomic electric power do its stuff. 
It’s a $1,000,000,000 program! 

And this billion-dollar program is just one part 
of the investor-owned companies’ constant search 
for new and better ways to go on bringing people 
the benefits of electric life, for work, for play, 
for whatever good things there are to do. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies* 


People you can depend on to power America’s progress 
**Names of sponsoring companies available through this magazine 
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Everything’s old fashioned about OldTaylor86 = 
‘(except the people who drink it) s 





Old Taylor 86 is the old fashioned bourbon 3 

for new fashioned people. Bourbon that’s Kentucky smooth OLD TAYLOR 

and rich and mellow...for people who are lively and eee. 

modern and up-to-date. Why not join them? Have a sip of 
Taylor 86. It’s the most rewarding bourbon you can get. 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky. 
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TEMPO’S EXCLUSIVE ACTIFILTER bonds hundreds A STATEMENT FROM THE MAKERS OF TEMPO. No health claim 
and hundreds of activated charcoal granules is made for Tempo...only the promise of easy 


firmly together in a new kind of filter*. . ._ draw, smoother taste. Tempo is a product of 
for a taste too good to miss. White outer R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., America’s largest 
filter, too. manufacturer of filter cigarettes. 
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